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Foreword 


Few  nations  in  modern  times  have  been  prepared  for  war.  Even  the 
aggressors  who  have  initiated  eonl'liets  have  not  been  fully  ready,  for 
they  could  never  be  certain  how  their  victims  would  react  or  what  the 
clash  of  arms  would  bring.  Nor,  since  the  industrial  revolution  of  the 
19th  century  accelerated  the  pace  of  technological  change,  could  a  na¬ 
tion  predict  the  impact  of  new  weapons  on  battle  and  decide  upon  new 
tactics  and  strategies  necessary  for  victory. 

l  or  most  of  its  history,  the  United  States  did  not  trouble  itself 
deeply  with  problems  of  preparing  for  war.  With  wide  oceans  separating 
it  from  the  major  powers  of  the  world,  and  with  a  tradition  isolating  it 
from  the  balance  of  power  system  which  governed  international  rela¬ 
tions,  this  country  could  afford  a  military  policy  predicated  on  mobiliz¬ 
ing  after  hostilities  had  begun.  Its  small  peacetime  military  and  naval  es¬ 
tablishment  was  designed  for  border  security,  for  patrol  of  distant  seas 
and  a  vast  continental  interior,  for  exploration,  and  after  the  dawn  of 
the  20th  century,  for  a  cadre  and  training  base  which  would  absorb  the 
manpower  and  materiel  of  the  nation  for  wartime  armed  forces. 

Ueg/nning  late  in  the  J9tlt  century,  however,  technology  began  to 
render  such  a  policy  increasingly  dangerous.  I  he  introduction  of  steel 
and  steam  in  ship  construction  and  improvements  in  naval  weaponry 
pushed  the  nation  into  overhauling  and  expanding  the  peacetime  Navy. 
While  the  oceans  would  still  provide  a  barrier  and  afford  an  interval  for 
mobilization,  defeat  at  sea  would  transform  the  barrier  into  a  highway 
for  invasion,  lb  surrender  the  command  of  the  sea  was  perceived  by  the 
early  20th  century  tv'  offer  an  enemy  the  opportunity  to  defeat  the 
United  States. 

Similarly,  air  power  shrank  the  world  and  promised  as  much  danger 
as  opportunity  to  the  country  in  defending  itself.  Proponents  of  air 
power  realized  that  command  of  the  air  by  an  enemy  could  lay  the  na¬ 
tion  open  to  bombardment  and  perhaps  defeat.  Io  prevent  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe  required  extensive  preparation  and  much  practice,  thus  prompt¬ 
ing  the  expenditure  of  considerable  resources  in  peacetime.  And  yet  the 
nation,  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I— the  "war  to  end  all  wars” — 
saw  little  need  for  much  spending  on  the  implements  of  war.  And  in  the 
l9J0s,  with  the  onset  of  the  worst  depression  in  American  history,  eco¬ 
nomic  theory  called  for  reduced  government  expenditure,  l  or  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  the  American  air  forces,  these  were  difficult  years  in  a  struggle 
as  part  of  the  army  to  forge  the  air  weapons  they  believed  so  strongly 
would  decide  future  warfare. 

In  this  thoroughly  researched  and  lucidly  written  volume.  Lt.  Col. 
John  E  Shiner  describes  the  Air  Corps’  effort  to  prepare  the  nation  for 


war;  lo  gain  money,  aircraft,  and,  even  more  important,  independence; 
and  to  achieve  a  capability  to  wage  aerial  war.  The  focus  of  the  work  is 
Maj.  tien.  Benjamin  Foulois  and  his  tenure  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 
between  1931  and  1935.  But  the  implications  of  Shiner’s  findings  go  be¬ 
yond  either  the  personalities  or  the  issues.  They  encompass  the  whole 
character  of  developing  United  States  military  policy  and  its  ascendancy 
to  leadership  in  aviation  during  World  War  II.  At  the  beginning  of 
l  oulois'  stewardship,  the  Air  Corps  lacked  both  a  “specific  mission" 
and  a  “clearly  defined  doctrine.”  It  possessed  neither  the  aircraft  not  the 
organization  for  an  independent  role  in  conflict.  War  Department 
leaders  were  convinced  that  future  war  would  be  decided  in  ground 
fighting  and  that  the  most  logical  and  effective  mission  for  air  power 
was  in  support  of  the  land  forces.  On  its  part,  the  Navy  was  determined 
to  develop  its  own  air  arm  and  to  prevent  army  aviation  from  gaining 
any  mission  that  overlapped  into  the  naval  environment. 

From  these  battles  merged  the  foundations  of  the  large  air  fleets 
that  helped  to  bring  victory  in  World  War  11.  Shiner  shows  that  Army 
leaders  were  neither  as  backward  nor  as  resistant  to  aviation  as  had 
been  previously  thought.  Out  of  loulois’  term  as  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  came  a  fully  articulated  doctrine  of  long-range  bombardment,  its 
acceptance  as  part  of  official  Army  doctrine,  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  procurement  of  the  B-17.  and  the  missions  lor  Army  avia¬ 
tion  of  air  and  coastal  defense.  Even  more  important,  pressed  by 
l  oulois’  badgering,  the  Army  established  GHQ  Air  Force,  a  major  step 
toward  autonomy  which  allowed  the  Air  Corps  to  unify  its  strike  forces, 
to  concentrate  them  under  a  single  air  commander,  and  to  train  and  de¬ 
velop  the  striking  forces  which  could  command  the  air  and  attack  and 
enemy’s  heartland. 

‘This  is  also  a  human  story.  Benjamin  l  oulois  made  many  mistakes, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  his  unqualified  assurance  to  President 
Roosevelt  in  1934  that  the  Air  Corps  could  fly  the  domestic  mails,  an 
episode  that  Shiner  brings  to  life  in  dramatic  terms.  Foulois  clashed  re¬ 
peatedly  with  the  War  Department.  He  believed  passionately  in  the  bur¬ 
geoning  importance  of  the  Army  air  arm  and  its  need  for  freedom  from 
Army  control.  He  liked  nothing  better  than  being  in  the  cockpit,  in  the 
operations  post,  or  in  the  airplane  repair  shop.  (Thirty  years  later,  in  his 
eighties,  Foulois  (old  a  young  pilot  that  writing  memoirs  “cut  into  his 
flying  time.")  While  clearly  more  at  home  among  his  airmen  than  in 
front  of  a  congressional  committee,  Benjamin  Foulois  relentlessly  pres¬ 
sured  and  bargained  with  the  War  Department,  emerging  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  founders  of  air  power. 

Colonel  Shiner  has  illuminated  a  critical  period  in  aviation  history. 
His  is  the  story  of  the  complicated  relationships  between  equipment, 
doctrine,  and  organization — relationships  which  invariably  raise  the  issue 


tv 


of  ihc  proper  roles  and  missions  of  air  power.  It  is  a  story  as  timely  to 
day  as  it  was  forty  years  ago,  when  aviation  was  just  emerging  as  a  in  a 
jor  forec  in  modern  war. 

Richard  H.  Kohn 

Chief,  Office  of  Air  iorce  History 
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Preface 


For  the  Army  Air  Corps  the  first  half  of  the  1930s  was  a  time  of 
great  transition.  While  few  issues  relevant  to  military  aviation  were  con¬ 
clusively  settled  between  1931  and  1935.  it  was  an  era  of  rapid  change  in 
air  doctrine,  mission,  organization,  and  equipment.  Doctrinally.  the  age 
produced  more  clearly  defined  employment  concepts,  l  ikewise,  it  bred  a 
fervent  belief  among  Air  Corps  officers  that  independent  strategic 
bombing  operations  could  achieve  decisive  results  in  warfare,  and  that 
air  power  alone  could  prevent  a  hostile  invasion  of  the  United  States. 
Organizationally,  it  was  a  time  of  centralization.  The  War  Department 
allowed  the  air  arm’s  striking  elements,  previously  divided  among  the 
various  ground  commanders,  to  be  concentrated  under  a  senior  Air 
Corps  commander  in  one  General  Headquarters  Air  Force  (GHQ  Air 
Force).  The  era  also  created  a  clear  and  immediate  mission  for  the  air 
arm— the  air  defense  of  the  United  States  and  its  overseas  possessions. 
In  addition,  it  was  an  age  of  rapid  technological  advancement  in  aero¬ 
nautics.  spawning  aircraft  such  as  the  B- 1 7  that  could  turn  the  potential 
of  air  power  into  reality. 

Beniamin  I).  Foulois  directed  the  Army  air  arm  during  this  time  of 
tremendous  transition.  An  aviation  pioneer  who  had  flown  with  the 
Wright  brothers,  I  oulois  had  been  involved  in  military  aviation  since  its 
inception.  Short  in  stature,  an  ex-enlisted  man  with  only  a  high  school 
education,  and  possessing  no  exceptional  gifts  as  a  public  speaker,  he 
lacked  the  charisma  of  a  Billy  Mitchell.  Net  he  believed  just  as  firmly  as 
Mitchell  in  the  importance  of  military  aviation  and  fought  equally  as 
hard  to  remove  it  from  the  ground-minded  control  of  the  Army  General 
Staff.  Foulois  made  mistakes  in  judgment  during  his  tenure  as  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps,  but  they  were  usually  based  on  deep  convictions  about 
military  aviation  and  what  it  could  and  should  do.  The  officers  and 
men  of  the  Air  Corps  respected  him,  and  he.  for  his  part,  did  a  credible 
job  of  representing  their  interests. 

None  of  the  previous  works  on  the  history  ol  the  Ait  Force  cover 
this  age  of  transition  in  detail.  Nor  have  authors  heretofore  attempted 
to  assess  Foulois'  impact  upon  military  aviation  development.  The 
present  volume  seeks  to  fill  both  of  these  voids.  It  will  trace  topically 
the  various  changes  between  1931  and  1935  and  Foulois'  part  therein.  It 
will  also  attempt  to  shed  some  light  on  why  this  four-year  period  pro¬ 
duced  widespread  and  important  alterations  that  set  the  tenor  for  Amer¬ 
ica's  Army  air  effort  in  World  War  II. 

General  Foulois  played  the  role  of  a  leading  advocate  for  change. 
Using  his  official  position,  he  agitated  tirelessly  for  improvements  in  or¬ 
ganization.  force  structure,  and  employment  doctrine  during  his  first 
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two  and  one-half  years  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  By  applying  persist¬ 
ent  pressure  on  the  General  Staff,  he  eneouraged  that  eonservative  body 
to  rethink  its  position  on  a  number  of  aviation-related  subjeets.  The 
ehapters  that  follow  examine  this  War  Department-Air  Corps  interplay 
and  relate  how  it  usually  resulted  in  a  period  of  negotiation  that  would 
culminate  in  the  General  Staff  altering  its  official  position  in  the  diree- 
tion  of  that  advanced  by  Foulois  and  his  aviation  associates.  In  this 
manner,  the  Air  Corps  was  able  to  make  appreciable  gains  during  the 
first  half  of  the  l9J0s.  The  only  issues  the  General  Staff  adamantly 
refused  to  negotiate  were  those  of  increased  autonomy  or  independence 
for  the  Air  Corps  and  continued  expansion  of  the  air  arm  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  rest  of  the  Army. 

This  volume  is  intended  as  neither  a  detailed  history  of  the  Air 
Corps  nor  a  biography  of  Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  D.  Foulois.  Instead,  it  is 
a  study  of  the  time  and  the  man  during  an  important  period  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force's  past— a  period  of  change  and  progress. 

No  work  of  this  scope  could  be  written  without  the  assistance  of 
many  people.  One  such  individual  is  my  mentor  and  good  friend,  Prof. 
Allan  R.  Milieu  of  The  Ohio  State  University.  As  my  Ph.D.  adviser,  he 
spent  many  hours  and  an  untold  quantity  of  blue  ink  offering  valuable 
suggestions  as  I  prepared  a  substantial  portion  of  this  study  for  my  dis¬ 
sertation  committee.  His  encouragement  and  that  of  I  t.  Col.  David 
Maelsaae.  formerly  the  Deputy  for  Military  History  at  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  were  extremely  important.  Colonel  Maelsaae  read  the 
entire  manuscript  and  offered  very  useful  advice.  I  also  must  thank 
Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  F.  Hurley.  I  SAV.  Ret.,  who  served  so  effectively  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Academy’s  Department  of  History  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1980.  General  Hurley  was  responsible  for  first  interesting  me  in 
the  Air  Corps  during  the  Foulois  years.  A  earing  boss,  he  gave  me  his 
unflagging  support. 

I  received  considerable  research  assistance  from  Maj.  Gen.  John  \Y. 
Huston.  USA  I.  and  his  staff  in  the  Office  of  Air  Force  History.  General 
Huston.  Mr.  Fugene  P.  Sagstetter,  Mr.  Herman  S.  Wolk,  and  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
bara  C.  Fleming  in  the  Air  Force  History  Office  provided  excellent  edi¬ 
torial  advice  as  well.  Mr.  I  awrence  .1.  Pas/ek,  Senior  Fditor.  and 
Vanessa  D.  Allen  selected  the  photography  and  designed  the  layout  for 
the  volume.  I  It  esc  photographs  were  selected  from  collections  at  the  Dc- 
lensc  Audiovisual  Agency,  the  library  of  Congress,  and  the  National 
Archives.  I  ikevvise.  .lames  V  I  astman.  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Historical  Re¬ 
search  Branch,  and  the  people  at  the  Albert  F.  Simpson  Historical  Re¬ 
search  (  enter.  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Alabama,  helped  me  locate  im¬ 
portant  document  collections. 

The  stall  at  the  National  Archives  was  equally  helpful. 
Dr.  limotliy  K.  Nenningci  of  the  Navy  and  Old  Army  Branch  deserves 
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special  praise.  He  spent  countless  hours  in  the  Archives  locating  perti¬ 
nent  boxes  of  documents.  His  advice  and  willingness  to  help  went  well 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  I)r.  Dean  C.  Allard  and  his  people  in  the  Naval 
History  Division,  Department  of  the  Navy,  also  provided  valuable  assist¬ 
ance;  Dr.  Allard  steered  me  directly  to  the  relevant  collections  and  made 
me  feel  right  at  home. 

A  number  of  other  institutions  and  individuals  also  assisted  my  re¬ 
search  efforts.  Mr.  Duane  .1.  Reed,  in  the  Special  Collections  Branch  at 
the  I’.S.  Air  force  Academy  1  ibrary.  was  very  helpful.  So  too  were  the 
stalls  of  the  Manuscript  Division.  Library  of  C  ongress;  the  Nimit/  Li¬ 
brary  at  the  II. S.  Naval  Academy;  and  the  franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Li¬ 
brary,  Hyde  Park.  New  York.  Miss  lattice  f .  Mckenney  and  others  in 
the  ICS.  Army  Center  of  Military  History  went  out  of  their  way  to  lo¬ 
cate  obscure  manuals  and  other  materials  for  nte. 

I  owe  a  special  thank  you  to  one  other  indiv idual— my  wife, 
Beverly.  She  typed  and  retyped  the  chapters  of  this  volume  many  times, 
offering  free  editorial  advice — often  unsolicited— as  she  went.  Her  lov¬ 
ing  support  and  ability  at  the  keyboard  to  turn  my  scribbling  into  some¬ 
thing  more  intelligible  were  very  important.  lo  her.  to  my  children  Steve 
and  Laurie,  and  to  my  mother,  Helene.  I  dedicate  this  book. 
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CHAPTER  I 


FOU LOIS  AND  THE  AIR  ARM, 

1908-1931 


Benjamin  Delahauf  Foulois,  a  man  destined  to  leave  his  mark  on 
American  military  aviation,  was  horn  in  the  quaint  country  village  of 
Washington.  Connecticut,  on  December  9.  1879.  Son  of  Henry  and  Sarah 
Augusta  Foulois.  "Benny"  completed  eleven  years  of  schooling  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  went  to  work  in  his  father’s  prosperous  business  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  plumber  and  steamfitter.  Two  years  later,  news  of  the  sinking  of  the 
battleship  Maine  and  the  possibility  of  war  w  ith  Spain  filled  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  Yearning  for  excitement,  young  Foulois  ran  off  to  New  York  City  to 
join  the  military.  He  first  tried  the  Navy  but  was  rejected  because  he 
lacked  seafaring  experience  and  was  small  in  stature.  Benny  subsequently 
visited  the  Army  recruiting  station  and  enlisted  in  the  1st  I’.S.  Volunteer 
engineers. 1 

Foulois’  early  military  experiences  took  him  to  both  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines.  He  served  with  the  Fngineers  in  Puerto  Rieo  during  the 
Spanish  American  War  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  as  a  sergeant 
in  January  1899.  Savoring  his  first  taste  of  military  life,  he  immediately 
sought  an  appointment  to  West  Point.  This  effort  was  unsuccessful  due  to 
what  Foulois  later  called  a  "lack  of  theoretical  school  training.":  He  there¬ 
upon  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  G,  19th  Infantry,  of  the  Regular 
Army,  which  was  soon  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Philippines.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  youth  experienced  rapid  advancement  between  1899  and  1901,  rising 
to  become  first  sergeant  of  Company  G.  His  coolness  in  combat  and 
leadership  must  have  been  the  major  factors  in  his  superiors’  decision  to 
commission  him  a  second  lieutenant  in  February  1901.  Foulois  recalled 
later  that  “I  didn’t  win  my  commission  on  the  basis  of  the  answers  on  the 
[commissioning]  test.  Whatever  value  they  attached  to  my  two  years  of 
field  service  with  troops  must  have  outweighed  my  ignorance."' 
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After  a  second  tour  of  duty  in  the  Philippines,  Foulois  in  1905  en¬ 
tered  the  Army’s  professional  education  program— his  avenue  to  eventual 
involvement  in  aeronautics.  He  did  not  compile  a  very  impressive  record 
as  a  student  in  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  1  eavenworth, 
Kansas,  due  to  trouble  with  his  eyes.  When  informed  by  the  post  surgeon 
he  would  have  to  either  stop  studying  or  wear  glasses,  Foulois  made  his 
decision:  "I  stopped  studying— and  as  a  result,  graduated  (1906)  about 
two  or  three  numbers  from  the  bottom  of  my  class."  His  lack  of  academic 
excellence  did  not,  however,  keep  him  from  being  assigned  to  the  Army 
Signal  School  upon  graduation.  This  new  course  had  barely  gotten  under 
way  when  trouble  erupted  in  Cuba,  f  oulois  was  ordered  to  rejoin  his 
regiment,  which  was  to  become  a  portion  of  the  Army  of  Cuban  Pacifica¬ 
tion.  After  several  months  of  fighting  insurgents  and  mapping  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  he  returned  to  the  signal  school  in  August  1907.  By  this  time  the 
Signal  Corps,  which  had  charge  of  all  military  balloon  activity,  had  cre¬ 
ated  an  aeronautical  division.  Foulois’  school  thesis.  “The  Tactical  and 
Strategical  Value  of  Dirigible  Balloons  and  Aerodynamical  Flying  Ma¬ 
chines,"  and  the  general  interest  he  showed  toward  military  aviation  while 
at  the  school,  caused  him  to  be  detailed  to  the  Signal  Corps  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  in  July  1908.  The  Army  at  once  ordered  him  to  Washington,  D.C., 
for  aviation  duty.4 

For  the  next  year  and  a  half,  l  ieutenant  Foulois  was  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  U.S.  Army's  first  real  flying  experiences/  Assigned  to  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Aeronauti¬ 
cal  Board  for  the  1908-09  airship  and  airplane  trials.  The  Army  had  just 
purchased  its  first  dirigible  and  was  about  to  evaluate  for  the  first  time  a 
heavier-than-air  flying  machine.  Foulois  flew  on  the  Army  dirigible  in 
1908  but  was  not  very  impressed  with  the  machine's  military  capabilities. 
Fie  did  not  take  part  in  the  test  trial  of  the  Wright  brothers’  airplane  at 
Fort  Myer.  Virginia,  which  ended  in  disaster  on  September  17,  1908. 
1  ieutenant  Thomas  E.  Selfridge  was  killed  and  Orville  Wright  badly  in¬ 
jured  when  the  propeller  broke  and  the  aircraft  crashed.  However,  after 
the  Wright  brothers  rebuilt  the  plane,  l  oulois  became  directly  involved  in 
the  July  1909  continuation  of  the  evaluation.  He  not  only  laid  out  the 
trial  course  between  Fort  Myer  and  Alexandria.  Virginia,  but  also  flew  as 
the  navigator-observer  during  the  final  test  flight/ Foulois  explained:  "I 
would  like  to  think  that  I  was  chosen  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  and 
technical  ability,  but  I  found  out  later  that  it  was  my  short  stature,  light 
weight,  and  map-reading  experience  that  had  tipped  the  decision  in  my 
favor.” 

Based  on  the  July  1909  tests,  the  Army  purchased  the  Wright  aircraft 
and  contracted  with  the  inventors  to  establish  a  temporary  flying  school 
at  College  Park.  Maryland.  There  Foulois  received  his  first  instruction  in 
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piloting  a  plane.  Because  he  had  made  disparaging  remarks  concerning 
the  worth  of  dirigibles  which  were  contrary  to  the  official  War  Depart¬ 
ment  view,  or  so  he  believed,  the  recent  Signal  Corps  School  graduate  was 
not  among  the  first  two  Army  officers  selected  for  the  training.  His  supe¬ 
riors  allowed  him  to  join  the  College  Park  program  in  October  1909,  but 
soon  after,  the  original  two  trainees.  Lieutenants  Frank  P.  Lahm  and  Fre¬ 
deric  E.  Humphreys,  badly  damaged  the  airplane.  Since  the  Wright 
brothers  had  technically  fulfilled  the  terms  of  their  contract  when  these 
two  men  soloed,  the  training  program  ended  before  Foulois  could  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  take  the  aircraft  up  alone.  The  Wrights  repaired 
the  aircraft  and  departed.'* 

Both  Lahm  and  Humphreys,  who  had  been  serving  on  detached  duty 
for  aviation  training,  were  ordered  back  to  their  regular  billets,  leaving 
Foulois  and  the  Wright  aircraft  to  constitute  the  Army’s  entire  heavier- 
than-air  flying  force.''  In  December  the  War  Department  ordered  the  little- 
experienced  aviator  to  take  the  plane  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  in  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  Texas.  Foulois  delighted  in  recounting  the  directive  given  him  by 
Brig.  Gen.  James  Allen,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  who  told  him:  “Your  or¬ 
ders  are  simple.  Lieutenant.  You  are  to  evaluate  the  airplane.  Just  take 
plenty  of  spare  parts— and  teach  yourself  to  fly."  The  lieutenant  did  just 
that.1" 

As  the  Army’s  one-man  air  force,  the  young  flyer  learned  a  great  deal 
and  achieved  a  number  of  L'.S.  military  aviation  firsts  during  1910-11. 
Foulois  and  his  small  crew  of  nine  enlisted  men  arrived  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston  with  the  crated  aircraft  in  early  February  1910.  After  reassem¬ 
bling  the  plane  and  erecting  the  catapult  that  helped  the  plane  take  off, 
the  lieutenant  made  his  initial  solo  flight  on  March  2.  He  went  aloft  four 
times  that  day,  establishing  three  personal  firsts— his  first  solo  takeoff, 
first  solo  landing,  and  first  crackup.  During  the  succeeding  months  the 
Army’s  only  officer  assigned  to  flying  duty  completed  numerous  flights, 
gaining  valuable  aviation  experience.  He  corresponded  frequently  with  the 
Wright  brothers  on  questions  of  pilot  technique.  He  also  modified  the 
airplane  they  had  designed  and  built,  substituting  wheels  for  the  original 
skids.  This  enabled  him  to  take  off  without  using  the  catapult.  He  also 
installed  the  first  aircraft  seatbelt,  after  nearly  being  thrown  out  of  the 
plane  while  approaching  the  field  for  landing.  Foulois  showed  the  air¬ 
plane’s  practical  application  to  military  operations  by  carrying  out  aerial 
mapping,  photography,  and  observation  of  troops.  When  trouble  erupted 
along  the  Mexican  border,  he  set  a  cross-country  distance  record  of  106 
miles  on  March  3,  1911,  while  on  a  reconnaissance  flight  in  support  of 
American  ground  troops.  That  same  year  he  designed  the  first  military 
air-to-ground  wireless  communications  system  and  demonstrated  its  prac¬ 
ticality." 
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The  Army  was  not  impressed  with  its  one-aircraft,  one-pilot  air  arm. 
The  plane  was  quite  fragile  and  usually  had  to  spend  about  three  weeks  in 
the  repair  shop  after  each  week  of  flying.  Crackups  were  not  infrequent. 
The  War  Department  furnished  Foulois  only  $150  to  keep  his  aircraft 
going  during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1910,  and  the  aviator  had  to 
spend  more  than  $300  of  his  own  money  to  subsidize  the  operation.  Like¬ 
wise,  he  “begged,  borrowed,  and  stole  material  from  the  Quartermaster 
Department"  to  carry  out  continual  airplane  repairs. i:  In  1910-11  Foulois 
sought  to  awaken  a  reluctant  Army  to  the  “value"  of  the  airplane  through 
such  actions  as  flying  “over  the  tents  occupied  by  sleeping  officers  of  the 
division  headquarters  staff  at  about  ten  feet"  and  executing  “a  power  dive 
over  the  headquarters  latrine."  However,  these  activities  did  not  seem  to 
noticeably  improve  the  outlook  of  ground  officers  toward  military  avia¬ 
tion.1’ 

Irrespective  of  Foulois’  antics,  the  War  Department  by  1911  had 
taken  slightly  more  notice  of  miltiary  aviation.  The  Army  assigned  addi¬ 
tional  officers  to  flying  duty  and  purchased  a  few  new  planes.  The  fiscal 
year  1911  War  Department  budget  for  the  first  time  included  a  specific 
appropriation  for  aviation— a  sum  of  $125,000.  Nevertheless,  the  Army’s 
increased  interest  in  the  airplane  was  quite  limited.  In  1914.  just  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  1,  the  United  States  stood  fourteenth  in  total 
funds  allocated  for  military  aviation— well  below  such  world  powers  as 
Greece  and  Bulgaria.  Not  until  July  1914  did  Congress  pass  a  law  to  pro¬ 
vide  permanent  personnel  for  Army  aviation,  establishing  a  small  Avia¬ 
tion  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps  containing  60  officers  and  260  enlisted 
men.14 

The  Army  removed  Foulois  from  aviation  activities  in  1912  and  did 
not  reassign  him  to  flying  duty  until  early  1914.  Since  he  had  spent  in 
excess  of  four  years  on  detached  service  with  the  Signal  Corps,  he  was 
required  by  federal  law  to  perform  troop  duty  with  his  own  branch,  the 
Infantry.1'  Foulois  spent  little  time  in  the  infantry  assignment  before 
working  his  way  back  into  a  flying  job.  By  January  1914  he  secured  for 
himself  the  position  of  troubleshooter  for  the  commandant  of  the  new 
aviation  school  at  San  Diego.  Accidents  had  been  all  too  frequent  prior  to 
the  little  aviator's  arrival.  Foulois,  never  afraid  to  get  his  hands  dirty, 
promptly  organized  and  personally  instructed  a  course  for  the  flying  stu¬ 
dents  in  engine  overhaul  and  repair.  With  the  young  flyers  more  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  aircraft  powerplants,  the  school’s  casualty  rate  dropped  to 
near  zero.1'’ 

In  1914-15  Foulois  personally  organized  the  Army’s  first  tactical  air 
unit  (the  1st  Aero  Squadron)  at  San  Diego,  and  in  1916  took  this  small 
force  into  Mexico  as  part  of  the  punitive  expedition.  The  War  Department 
gave  him  the  order  to  establish  the  squadron  in  1914.  However,  according 
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to  Foulois.  “I  had  no  instructions  and  received  no  information  of  any 
definite  plan  as  to  what  we  should  organize  or  how  we  should  organize, 
so  we  proceeded  to  organize  by  ourselves.”1  Assigned  to  Brig.  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershing’s  command  in  1916,  the  unit's  pilots  and  eight  training 
aircraft  struggled  to  carry  out  their  reconnaissance  and  liaison  duties,  but 
the  task  of  operating  at  relatively  high  altitudes  (above  10,000  feet)  over 
the  mountainous  terrain  of  northern  Mexico  proved  too  demanding  for 
the  squadron’s  underpowered  planes.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  all  the 
aircraft  were  either  worn  out,  in  need  of  major  repair,  or  wrecked  in 
crashes.  The  1st  Aero  Squadron's  accomplishments  in  Mexico  had  been 
extremely  meager.  Foulois  and  the  other  flyers  had  gained  some  valuable 
experience  but  their  military  usefulness,  aside  from  the  liaison  role, 
"could  be  summed  up  in  one  successful  scouting  mission:  they  had  once 
found  a  lost  and  thirsty  cavalry  column.’’"* 

The  dearth  of  suitable  American  flying  equipment  during  the  Mexi¬ 
can  punitive  expedition  indicated  how  far  the  United  States  lagged  behind 
Europe  in  military  aviation.  With  World  War  I  nearly  two  years  old.  the 
Army  had  but  one  tactical  squadron  in  1916  and  it  was  equipped  with 
underpowered  training  planes.  From  the  War  Department’s  purchase  of  its 
first  airplane  in  1909  until  the  United  States’  entry  into  the  World  War  in 
April  1917,  the  Army  had  acquired  a  total  of  224  aircraft.  Few  of  these 
were  still  in  commission  in  1917,  and  none  were  combat  models  by  Euro¬ 
pean  standards.  When  America  declared  war.  the  Army  possessed  just  55 
planes  (all  trainers)  located  at  two  flying  fields.  Pershing  declared  that  51 
of  these  were  obsolete  and  4  obsolescent.1'* 

After  the  punitive  expedition  and  a  brief  tour  of  duty  as  aeronautical 
officer  for  the  Army’s  Southern  Department,  in  March  1917  Foulois 
moved  to  the  Aviation  Section.  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  in 
Washington.  He  soon  began  drafting  a  program  for  the  wartime  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  air  arm.  Several  weeks  work  yielded  plans  for  an  air  organiza¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  army  of  three  million  men.  His 
proposal  contained  estimates  for  the  required  appropriations  and  a  draft 
of  the  legislation  needed  to  support  the  program.  The  plan  carried  a  price 
tag  of  S640  million  and  was  approved  by  Congress  on  July  24,  1917.'“ 
1  ooking  back  over  his  military  career  four  decades  later,  Foulois  would 
consider  formulating  and  winning  congressional  approval  for  the  1917 
legislative  proposal  his  most  significant  contribution  to  military  aviation, 
for  it  laid  the  foundation  for  America’s  World  War  I  and  postwar  avia¬ 
tion  organization  and  development.'1 

The  pioneer  flyer  had  his  first  direct  clash  with  the  General  Staff 
over  the  issue  of  the  5640  million  expansion  program.  As  a  result,  he 
adopted  a  style  or  method  of  action  that  he  would  resort  to  in  succeeding 
years  when  differing  with  War  Department  policy  or  decisions.  After  sub- 
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milting  the  program  to  the  General  Staff  and  having  it  returned  disap¬ 
proved,  Foulois  went  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  and 
testified  in  behalf  of  the  plan: 

!  louiid  that  il  the  i>auc>  were  serious  enough  there  were  always  means  ot 
getting  the  ear  ot  Congress.  \ir  Service  officer*,  would  he  called  upon  to  testify 
before  Congressional  committees  of  inquiry  and  they  were  free  to  give  honest 
appraisals  ot  the  situation  without  danger  of  War  Department  reprisals.  ...  II 
the  issue  were  especially,  important  and  there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  a 
hearing  Itom  the  War  Department  there  were  always  ways  ot  taking  the  matter 
helme  Congress  and  >nll  remain  wnlnn  the  limitations  ot  military  command 

This  approach  was  extremely  successful  for  Foulois  in  1917  and  in 
later  years  allowed  him  to  express  his  disapproval  of  General  Staff  control 
of  aviation  without  bringing  on  War  Department  retribution.  However, 
his  attempts  to  undercut  the  General  Staff  in  testimony  before  Congress 
would  eventually  backfire  in  1934. 

As  a  temporary  brigadier  general,  in  November  1917  Foulois  traveled 
to  France  to  assume  the  duties  of  Chief  of  the  Air  Service,  American 
Expeditionary  Force  (  AFT  ).  According  to  the  aviator’s  memoirs,  General 
Pershing  had  personally  requested  him  for  the  job  and  wanted  him  to  end 
the  chaos  within  the  Air  Service  in  France."''  However,  the  arrival  of 
Foulois  and  his  staff  did  not  bring  order.  Instead,  it  merely  produced 
more  friction  and  confusion.  The  air  officers  already  in  France  were  for 
the  most  part  Regulars.  They  resented  having  Foulois’  cortege,  which  in¬ 
cluded  quite  a  few  recently  commissioned  civilians,  imposed  on  them. 
Brig.  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell.  Air  Service  commander  for  the  Zone  of  Ad¬ 
vance,  was  highly  displeased  with  Foulois’  staff  and  referred  to  them  as 
"carpetbaggers.”24  Pershing.  AFT-  commander  in  chief,  summed  up  his 
new  air  staff  by  calling  them  "a  lot  of  good  men  running  around  in  cir¬ 
cles.’’  In  May  1918  he  reorganized  the  AEF  Air  Service  and  brought  in  as 
its  new  chief.  Brig.  Gen.  Mason  M.  Patrick,  a  ground  officer.2'  Foulois 
was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Air  Service.  First  Army,  but  soon  requested 
that  he  be  made  Patrick’s  assistant  and  that  Mitchell  be  given  the  First 
Army  job.  This  was  approved  by  Patrick  and  the  change  took  place  on 
August  I,  1918. 2h 

Fven  though  Foulois  recommended  Mitchell  for  the  post  of  Chief  of 
the  Air  Service,  First  Army,  the  two  men  harbored  an  intense  and  lasting 
dislike  for  one  another.  Senior  to  Foulois  prior  to  the  war,  Mitchell  bit¬ 
terly  resented  Foulois’  elevation  to  Chief  of  the  Air  Service,  AEF,  and 
complained  directly  to  Pershing  about  Foulois’  alleged  inefficiency.  For 
his  part,  Foulois  considered  Mitchell  one  of  his  biggest  headaches,  being 
both  insubordinate  and  ill-informed  on  questions  of  logistics.  Still  Foulois 
was  clear-sighted  enough  to  recognize  Mitchell’s  leadership  abilities  and 
honest  enough  to  recommend  him  for  the  prestigious  job  of  leading  the 
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combat  air  efforts  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Sen  ice,  first  Army."' 

loulois  and  Mitchell  had  life  styles  and  personalities  which  were  so 
different  that  there  is  little  chance  that  they  would  have  been  friends  even 
had  they  not  clashed  over  issues  of  command  in  1  ranee.  Mitchell  was 
flamboyant,  relatively  wealthy,  and  a  flashy  dresser.  loulois,  the  ex- 
enlisted  man,  came  from  more  humble  origins.  He  preferred  a  pair  of 
overalls  to  a  neatly  tailored  uniform  and  felt  at  home  amidst  the  dirt  and 
grime  of  the  aircraft  repair  shop.  While  Mitchell  moved  in  the  higher 
circles  of  society,  I  oulois  enjoyed  a  good  drinking  party  and  a  game  of 
poker  with  his  fellow  officers.  1  oulois  was  not  a  particularly  articulate 
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public  speaker  nor  did  he  seem  to  relish  the  public  role.  He  possessed  a 
wealth  of  practical  knowledge  on  aviation,  while  the  more  publicity- 
oriented  Mitchell  was  a  parvenu.  I  heir  differences  in  style  easily  carried 
over  into  the  methods  each  adopted  in  the  postwar  struggle  to  free  mili¬ 
tary  aviation  from  ground  officer  control.  Mitchell  directed  much  of  his 
effort  toward  public  opinion.  louloix.  believing  that  officers  should  keep 
the  struggle  within  established  channels,  tried  to  exert  pressure  in  testi¬ 
mony  before  C  ongress  and  other  official  investigative  bodies. :s 

U.S.  Army  aviation  entered  World  War  I  quite  late  and  was  employed 
almost  exclusively  in  a  tactical  ground  support  role.  Senior  American  fly¬ 
ing  officers  wanted  to  eventually  undertake  a  strategic  bombardment  cam¬ 
paign  against  Germany,  but  they  never  got  the  chance.  American  air  units 
did  not  go  into  combat  until  April  1918.  In  September  the  Air  Service, 
American  I  xpeditionary  l  orce,  diiected  its  first  large  operation,  involving 
1,481  aircraft  in  support  of  the  ground  advance  on  the  St.  Millie!  salient. 
However,  only  609  of  the  planes  were  from  l!.S.  squadrons,  t  hroughout 
the  war  the  AH  continued  to  use  its  air  units  for  reconnaissance,  artillery 
spotting,  close  air  support,  interdiction  of  enemy  lines  of  communications 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  trenches,  and  to  deny  the  Germans  use  of 
the  air  space  along  the  front.'"  Fven  had  Pershing  and  his  staff  been  ad¬ 
vocates  of  strategic  bombing,  the  state  of  aviation  technology  would  have 
severely  limited  the  effectiveness  of  such  an  undertaking.  Aircraft  range 
and  load-carrying  capability  were  quite  limited  in  1918. 

W  ith  the  close  of  the  war  in  lurope  and  the  swift  demobilization  of 
American  forces,  the  issue  of  aviation’s  place  in  the  14. S.  postwar  defense- 
structure  immediately  arose.  Pershing  had  removed  American  air  units  m 
Prance  from  Signal  Corps  control  in  .lune  1917.  establishing  the  Air  Serv¬ 
ice.  Al  l,  with  its  own  chief.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  followed  suit  for 
the  entire  Army  air  arm  in  May  1918.  using  the  provisions  ol  the  recently 
passed  Overman  Act  that  allowed  him  to  reorganize  the  wartime  func¬ 
tions  of  government  agencies. There  was  no  question  of  returning  Army 
aviation  to  the  Signal  Corps  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Still,  the  size  of  the 
postwar  Air  Service  and  its  degree  of  freedom  from  General  Staff  control 
were  vital  issues  both  for  the  flyers  and  the  Army's  ground  leadership. 

The  air  arm’s  wartime  expansion  had  been  proportionately  greater 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Army.  It  the  Air  Service  were  to  remain  rela¬ 
tively  large  in  the  postwar  period,  it  might  have  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  Army,  a  situation  dictated  by  the  popular  desire  to  return  to 
the  normal  small  peacetime  expenditures  for  defense.  Air  officers,  realiz¬ 
ing  the  economics  of  the  situation,  feared  that  the  General  Staff  would 
seek  to  reduce  the  Air  Service  to  its  prewar  size  to  free  more  funds  for  the 
Army’s  traditional  combat  branches.  Consequently,  many  Army  flyers  be¬ 
gan  to  champion  the  formation  of  a  separate  service  as  the  sole  means  of 
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preserving  what  they  believed  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  nation’s 
defense  structure.  The  rapid  demobilization  of  the  wartime  air  organiza¬ 
tion  (a  drop  in  officer  strength  from  twenty  thousand  to  little  more  than 
two  hundred  in  1419)  intensified  the  fears  of  the  Army  aviators.'1 

Die  dispute  over  Air  Service  independence  that  ensued  between  the 
flyers  and  the  War  Department  in  1919-20  did  not  so  much  involve  a 
doctrinal  conflict  over  the  decisiveness  of  air  power  as  it  did  the  issues  of 
adequate  funding,  development,  and  leadership  for  military  aviation.  Air 
Service  officers  did  not  claim  that  air  power  alone  could  win  wars  or 
replace  the  "queen  of  battles,"  the  Infantry.  But  many  of  them  insisted 
aviation  represented  an  important  offensive  striking  arm  which  must  be 
properly  developed.  Aviation  advocates  were  displeased  with  the  War  De¬ 
partment's  view  that  military  aviation  was  only  an  auxiliary  to  be  used  to 
directly  aid  the  infantry. 

In  1919  the  Army  completed  a  series  of  studies  on  aviation’s  place 
within  the  national  defense  structure.  In  April,  General  Pershing  ap¬ 
pointed  a  board  of  officers  to  consider  the  lessons  of  the  war.  That 
group's  report  on  aviation  stressed  the  auxiliary  nature  of  the  Army’s  air 
arm.  In  May,  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker  ordered  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  Benedict  Crowell  to  head  a  new  board  to  make  a  more  thorough 
investigation  of  military  aviation.  Reporting  in  July,  the  Crowell  Board 
recommended  concentrating  all  of  the  government's  air  activities  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  national  air  service,  coequal  with  the  War,  Navy,  and  Commerce  De¬ 
partments.  Both  Secretary  Baker  and  the  General  Staff  were  upset  with 
this  conclusion.  The  War  Department  did  not  want  to  lose  control  of  its 
useful  auxiliary  force.  Baker,  while  wanting  the  air  arm  to  grow,  was 
totally  opposed  to  the  idea  of  separation.  He  therefore  buried  the  Crowell 
report  and  authorized  the  Chief  of  Air  Service,  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  T. 
Mcnoher,  to  organize  a  new  investigative  group.  Mcnoher,  a  nonflyer, 
produced  a  study  more  to  the  War  Department’s  liking.  Completed  in 
October,  the  report  opposed  the  creation  of  an  independent  department  of 
air  and  maintained  that  a  separate  air  force  would  violate  the  principle  of 
unity  of  command  and  that  air  action  could  not  in  itself  be  decisive 
against  ground  forces." 

The  War  Department  was  under  considerable  congressional  pressure 
during  1919-20,  for  no  less  than  eight  separate  bills  were  introduced  seek¬ 
ing  to  create  a  Department  of  Aeronautics.  As  expected,  ranking  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  testified  against  all  such  legislative  proposals.  They 
regarded  military  flyers  as  upstarts,  and  could  see  no  reason  for  granting 
independence  to  what  they  considered  a  valuable  auxiliary  combat  arm. 
Not  unexpectedly,  the  Army’s  aviators  staunchly  supported  the  legisla¬ 
tion.'4 

Foulois,  who  did  not  return  to  the  United  States  until  mid-1919.  im- 
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mediately  became  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  a  separate  Department 
of  Aeronautics.  He  and  General  Patrick  had  remained  behind  in  France 
and  worked  on  the  aviation  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Returning 
home  in  July  to  head  the  Liquidation  Division  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Service,  Foulois  appeared  frequently  before  congressional  commit¬ 
tees  considering  various  bills  relating  to  the  future  of  the  Air  Service.1' 

The  aviation  pioneer,  now  a  major,  16  campaigned  for  independence 
on  the  basis  of  the  VVar  Department's  inability  to  adequately  provide  for 
and  direct  the  Army’s  air  arm,  rather  than  on  the  issue  of  whether  there 
existed  a  separate  mission  that  only  aviation  could  carry  out.  What  he 
sought  was  a  single  government  agency  that  would  have  charge  of  both 
civil  and  military  aviation.1  Like  other  flyers,  Foulois  was  quite  upset  by 
the  General  Staff’s  postwar  aviation  policy,  introduced  as  House  Bill 
S.2715  on  August  4,  1919.  While  the  legislative  proposal  provided  for  an 
Air  Service  strength  of  1,923  officers  and  21 .753  enlisted  men,  none  were 
to  be  assigned  permanently.  All  would  be  detailed  from  the  Army’s  other 
branches  and  arms  and  would  return  whence  they  came  after  a  period  of 
time. 

In  the  ensuing  hearings  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  C  ommit¬ 
tee,  Foulois  vigorously  protested  against  the  detail  system.  He  charged 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  result  in 

creatine  a  service  without  permanency  and  with  constantly  shitting  personnel 
who  would  hardly  he  in  the  Air  Service  lone  enough  to  learn  the  names  ot  all 
the  different  tools  and  instruments  (to  say  nothing  ot  then  efficient  usei  until 
they,  hy  law,  would  have  to  give  up  their  work  and  try  something  else. 

He  also  claimed  that  such  a  system  would  result  in  a  "high  state  of 
inefficiency  with  maximum  expenditures  of  public  funds  and  maximum 
waste  of  equipment.”  Foulois  criticized  the  failure  of  the  bill  to  specify 
that  flying  officers  should  hold  the  command  positions  in  the  Air  Service. 
He  pointed  out  that  if  the  bill  became  law,  due  to  the  relatively  low  rank 
of  Air  Service  personnel,  191  out  of  193  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  major 
through  colonel  would  have  to  be  filled  with  nonflying  officers  from  the 
Army  at  large.  Foulois,  other  Air  Service  officers,  and  their  supporters  so 
convinced  the  committee  that  the  bill  should  not  become  law  that  it  was 
ni :  reported  out  of  committee."' 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1919,  Foulois  testified  on  three  occasions 
before  congressional  committees.  Each  time  he  defiantly  attacked  the 
General  Staff  as  an  organization  ill-suited  to  administer,  control,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  growth  of  military  aviation.  On  October  7,  1919,  he  told  the 
House  C  ommittee  on  Military  Affairs: 

I  he  (tenoral  Slat!  of  the  Army  is  ihe  policy  making!  bodv  ot  the  Army  and. 
either  through  lack  of  vision,  lack  ot  practical  knowledge,  or  deliberate  inten¬ 
tion  to  Miboulmate  the  Air  Service  needs  to  the  needs  of  the  other  combat 
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arms,  u  has  utterly  failed  to  appreciate  the  full  military  value  of  this  new 
military  weapon  and.  in  my  opinion,  has  utterly  failed  to  accord  it  its  just 
place  in  our  military  family. 

He  went  on  to  damn  the  General  Staff’s  prewar  lack  of  eoncern  for 
aviation  that  had  resulted  in  the  gross  weakness  of  the  Army’s  air  arm  at 
the  onset  of  hostilities  in  1917.  Speaking  of  the  present  eircumstanees  of 
the  Air  Serviee  and  the  American  aviation  industry,  he  asserted: 

I  frankly  state  that  in  my  opinion  the  War  Department  through  its  policy¬ 
making  body,  the  Genera!  Staff  of  the  Army,  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
present  unsatisfactory,  disorganized,  and  most  critical  situation  which  now  ex¬ 
ists  in  all  aviation  matters  throughout  the  I'mted  States.  1 

He  repeated  his  criticism  of  the  War  Department  a  week  later  before 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  again  emphasizing  the  General 
Staff’s  inept  handling  of  the  air  arm.  He  attacked  that  body  for  its  inabil¬ 
ity  to  understand  the  full  value  of  military  aviation  and  for  seeking  to  use 
it  almost  exclusively  in  what  he  considered  the  “defensive"  roles  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  artillery  spotting.  He  decried  the  lack  of  aviation  development 
at  the  hands  of  the  General  Staff  and  angrily  asserted  that 

based  on  a  practical  experience  in  Army  aviation,  ever  since  its  birth  m  1908,  I 
can  frankly  state  that  in  my  opinion,  the  \k:»r  Department  has  earned  no  right 
or  title  to  claim  further  control  over  aviation  or  the  aviation  industry  of  the 
l  nited  States.4' 

I  oulois  believed  that  the  offensive  capabilities  of  military  aviation 
could  never  be  developed  under  Genera)  Staff  control.  He  again  argued 
this  point  in  December  1919  before  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  pointing  out  that  the  Army  had  not  as  yet  recognized  the  great 
value  of  aviation  in  operations  beyond  the  areas  occupied  by  ground 
troops.  He  called  for  turning  "defensive"  observation  aircraft  over  to  the 
Army  and  operating  the  rest  as  a  national  air  force  under  a  separate  de¬ 
partment.  He  explained  he  had  great  respect  for  the  General  Staff's  exper¬ 
tise  in  ground  operations;  however,  he  was  “not  a  believer  in  anyone  try¬ 
ing  to  run  something  unless  they  know  something  about  it  themselves." 
Therefore,  the  War  Department  should  definitely  not  he  charged  with 
running  America’s  offensive  air  arm.4'  Years  later,  when  he  was  serving  as 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  l  oulois  still  maintained  this  1919  view  of  the 
inappropriateness  of  General  Staff  control. 

While  the  future  chief  was  the  most  aggressive  Air  Serviee  spokesman 
for  independence  in  1919-20,  Billy  Mitchell.  Hap  Arnold,*  and  others  also 
participated  in  the  crusade.  Mitchell  agreed  with  his  former  commander 
that  the  American  military  air  arm  could  not  properly  develop  under  the 
disinterested  hand  of  the  General  Staff.  However,  he  based  the  hulk  of  his 
argument  for  independence  on  the  existence  of  a  separate  air  mission.  He 
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testified  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  that  military  avia¬ 
tion's  principal  function  was  to  obtain  a  decision  over  the  enemy’s 
aviation — essentially  an  air  problem  which  provided  the  rationale  for  a 
distinct  air  arm  mission.44 

Foulois  believed  that  in  any  future  war  the  opposing  air  fleets  would 
battle  for  control  of  the  air,  but  he  did  not  play  upon  this  mission  as 
justification  for  a  separate  service.  Nor  did  he  seek  to  diminish  the  pre¬ 
vailing  paramount  position  held  by  the  Infantry  in  Army  doctrinal  think¬ 
ing.  What  he  was  after  was  the  reorganization  of  America's  defense  struc¬ 
ture,  so  that  military  aviation  might  grow  to  realize  its  offensive  potential, 
becoming  second  in  importance  only  to  the  "queen  of  battles."4' 

Most  Air  Service  officers  now  favored  separation  from  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  As  might  be  expected.  General  Menoher,  the  nonl  iving  Chief  of 
the  Air  Service,  was  an  exception:  He  vehemently  opposed  separation. 
It.  Col.  Oscar  West  over  was  one  of  a  handful  of  aviators  who  agreed 
with  Menoher.  Westover  believed  it  was  all  a  question  of  submitting  to 
proper  authority,  in  this  case  the  War  Department.  He  asserted  that  offi¬ 
cers  advocating  independence  were  being  insubordinate. *4<’ 

Irrespective  of  the  campaign  conducted  by  Foulois,  Mitchell,  and 
other  Air  Service  officers  and  the  efforts  of  aviation  supporters  in  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Army  Reorganization  Act  passed  on  June  4,  1920,  gave  the  air 
arm  neither  independence  nor  autonomy.  The  act  did  formally  recognize 
the  Air  Service  as  a  combat  arm  and  raised  its  authorized  personnel 
strength  to  1.516  officers  and  1 6,000  enlisted  men.  It  provided  for  a  Chief 
of  the  Air  Service  with  the  rank  of  major  general  and  a  brigadier  general 
assistant.  The  law  specified  that  no  more  than  ten  percent  of  Air  Service 
off  ccrs  could  be  nonflyers,  and  that  all  flying  units  would  have  aviators 
for  commanders.4 

Ihe  advocates  of  air  arm  independence  saw  the  act  as  a  crushing 
defeat— and  it  was.  By  leaving  the  General  Staff- Air  Service  relationship 
unchanged,  it  left  the  destiny  of  military  aviation  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  viewed  it  only  as  a  force  that  might  help  the  advance  of  the  infantry. 
The  General  Staff's  subsequent  tactical  reorganization  of  Army  aviation 
showed  what  the  Army's  senior  officers  prized  most  from  military  avia¬ 
tion.  Of  twenty-seven  squadrons  called  for  in  the  War  Department  plan, 
fifteen  were  to  be  observation  and  four  surveillance.  The  Air  Service’s 
striking  power  would  be  confined  to  four  bombardment  and  four  pursuit 
squadrons.  Further,  the  General  Staff  insisted  that  all  of  the  squadrons 
operate  as  integral  parts  of  the  Army’s  divisions  and  corps.  The  War  De¬ 
partment  gave  command  and  control  of  each  of  the  Air  Service’s  tactical 

’Stressing  loyally  abuse  all  else.  Westover  ssould  serve  as  I  oulois'  Assistant  Chief  of 
Air  Corps  from  January  IW  to  December  IW,  and  would  give  lull  support  to  his  anti- 
Cieneral  Staff  chief 
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squadrons  to  tlie  commander  of  the  corps  area  in  which  the  squadron  was 
based.4' One  could  not  expect  those  who  advocated  a  strong  air  arm  to  be 
pleased  with  the  resultant  decentralized  and  offensively  impotent  aviation 
organization  fostered  by  the  General  Stall. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  cleavage  between  the  aviators  and  the  Army 
ground  officers  controlling  the  General  Staff  deepened  during  the  first 
half  of  the  I92(K.  Hie  l  iving  officers  felt  stymied  in  their  campaign  to  win 
a  voice  in  the  nation's  military  aviation  destiny.  Between  1920  and  1925. 
many  aviation  bills  were  introduced,  innumerable  investigations  and  hear¬ 
ings  were  held  and  reports  rendered,  but  virtually  no  important  legislation 
resulted.  It'  make  matters  worse.  Congress,  after  passing  the  1920  Army 
Reorganization  Act.  failed  to  provide  the  funds  to  build  and  keep  the 
Army  at  the  authorized  force  level  of  2X0.000  enlisted  men  and  slightly 
over  V.OOO  officers.  By  1922  the  economy-minded  lawmakers  had  low¬ 
ered  enlisted  strength  to  IV. 000.  and  in  I92~  cut  il  to  11N.750.  By  1926 
the  government  had  pared  officer  strength  to  nearly  12.000.  I  he  Air  Serv¬ 
ice  suffered  accordingly.  By  March  1925.  the  Army  air  arm  contained  only 
SS0  officers  and  S.599  enlisted  men.  ineluding  91  aviation  cadets— well 
below  the  1.516  officers  and  16.000  enlisted  men  (including  2.100  Hying 
cadets)  authorized  by  the  1920  act.  General  Patrick,  appointed  Chief  of 
the  Air  Service  in  1921.  compounded  the  Air  Service  officer  shortage  by 
refusing  to  till  vacancies  through  the  transfer  of  senior  ground  officers  to 
the  living  arm.  More  important  than  the  manpower  shortage  was  the 
dearth  ol  acceptable  Hying  equipment.  Of  l.9~0  aircraft  of  all  types  in  the 
Army  inventory  in  1925.  1.551  were  obsolescent  models  built  during  the 
war.  Since  very  lew  new  aircraft  were  being  purchased,  aviation  officers 
feared  that  in  the  next  three  years  normal  attrition  would  reduce  the  total 
number  ol  planes  on  hand  to  below  5(H).4'' 

I  hese  conditions  stimulated  those  who  believed  in  the  value  of  mili¬ 
tary  aviation,  both  within  and  outside  the  Army,  to  intensify  their  cam¬ 
paign  to  win  independence  or  at  least  a  measure  of  autonomy —  for  the 
air  arm.  With  I  oulois  serving  a  four-year  tout  as  air  attache  in  Berlin 
between  1920  24.  Brig.  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell.  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air 
Service,  easily  became  the  leading  crusader.  Beginning  with  theoretical  air 
raids  on  l  ,S.  cities  and  the  ship  bombing  tests  in  1921.  he  kept  himself 
and  the  issue  ol  air  power  before  the  American  people  for  almost  five 
years.  Mitchell  was  an  excellent  propagandist.  When  Iris  provisional  bri¬ 
gade  of  one  hundred  airciatf  sank  the  old  German  battleship  Ostfru’slaml, 
Ins  claims  that  the  airplane  had  made  the  battleship  obsolete  received  wide 
press  coverage,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Navy  In  1924  Mitchell  wrote  a 
series  ol  controversial  magazine  articles  proclaiming  the  importance  of  air 
power  lo  the  defense  ol  the  l  imed  States.  He  also  was  a  frequent  witness 
helore  congressional  committees  and  othet  investigative  bodies  looking 
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imo  ilic  condition  and  organization  of  military  aviation.  By  writing,  test i- 
fying.  and  lecturing  on  the  importance  of  air  power,  Mitchell  apparently 
believed  lie  could  win  the  support  of  public  opinion,  which  in  turn  might 
force  the  War  Department  to  change  its  aviation  policy.  Although  making 
claims  hardly  justified  by  the  performance  of  existing  aircraft,  he  did 
arouse  widespread  public  interest  in  military  aviation.'" 

By  1925  Mitchell  had  articulated  the  doctrine  of  strategic  bombard¬ 
ment  and  used  it  to  substantiate  his  claim  that  a  separate  air  mission 
existed.  Others  abroad  and  in  the  L’nited  States  may  have  previously  ad¬ 
vocated  this  method  of  warfare,  but  he  was  the  first  American  to  popular¬ 
ize  it.  Mitchell's  approach  was  to  explain  t is  the  public  what  another  na¬ 
tion  could  do  to  the  United  States  by  launching  a i r  attacks  on  its 
industrial,  transportation,  and  commercial  centers.  He  emphasized  that 
this  type  vvl  warfare  would  force  a  nation  to  make  peace,  regardless  of  the 
disposition  of  that  country's  land  and  naval  forces.  lo  be  victorious 
would  no  longer  entail  "the  tedious  and  expensive  processes  of  wearing 
down  the  enemy's  land  forces  by  continuous  attacks."  |fy  explaining  that 
only  an  air  force  could  stop  another  air  force  and  thus  prevent  the  horrors 
of  strategic  air  attack,  Mitchell  identified  the  existence  of  a  mission— air 
defense  —  t hat  required  an  independent  air  arm.  Only  a  separate  air  force 
controlling  its  own  training,  doctrine,  and  resources  could  turn  back  a 
strategic  ait  attack  on  a  nation's  vital  centers.  Deeming  naval  vessels  ex¬ 
tremely  vulnerable  to  air  attack,  Mitchell  claimed  that  the  mission  of 
coast  defense  against  both  aircraft  and  surface  ships  clearly  belonged  to 
the  air  arm.'1 

In  order  to  placate  the  American  abhorrence  of  total  war  and  its 
concomitant  destruction  of  “innocent"  civilians.  Mitchell  publicly  played 
up  the  defensive  nature  of  independent  air  operations.  He  merely  hinted 
that  the  United  States  might  also  undertake  strategic  bombardment  of 
enemy  x ital  centers.  In  dealing  with  his  fellow  Air  Service  officers,  he  was 
more  candid.  In  1923  he  created  an  unofficial  manual  on  bombardment 
listing  as  acceptable  military  targets  the  enemy's  industry,  transportation 
system,  and  food  and  water  supplies.  However,  it  asserted  that  purely 
civilian  targets  would  be  hit  only  in  reprisal. 

Mitchell  and  other  Army  flyers  held  that  the  airplane,  being  able  to 
bypass  ground  and  sea  forces  and  go  directly  to  important  targets,  repre¬ 
sented  an  entirely  new  kind  of  warfare,  a  view  not  shared  by  the  ground 
officers  who  dominated  the  Army.  The  192b  edition  of  Training  Regula¬ 
tions  ( I  R )  440-15  aptly  summed  up  the  General  Staff's  attitude:  " The 
organization  and  training  of  all  air  units  is  based  on  the  fundamental 
doctrine  that  their  mission  is  to  aid  the  ground  forces  to  gain  decisive 
success."  Though  continuing  to  view  military  aviation  as  an  auxiliary  arm, 
by  1926  the  General  Staff  had  begun  to  appreciate  the  airplane's  offensive 
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uses.  According  to  TR  440-15: 

I’hc  mivsion  ot  the  Ait  Scrxicc  i*-  tv'  u\si\i  the  itrounJ  lorco  to  earn  strategical 
and  tactical  successes  h>  destrovine  eneinv  uMdiion,  attackine  enems  eiound 
loros  and  oilier  enemv  objectives  on  land  and  sea.  and  in  coniunction  with 
other  agencies  10  proteci  eround  lotces  Irotn  hostile  aerial  observation  and 
attack.  In  adJinon  it  turmshes  aerial  observation  tor  intormation  and  tor  ar 
I i Her v  tire,  and  also  provides  messenger  service  and  transportation  tor  special 
personnel. 

Mitchell  increasingly  antagonized  senior  officers  of  the  War  and 
Navy  departments  with  his  claims  that  an  independent  air  mission  dic¬ 
tated  the  separation  of  aviation  from  the  two  existing  services.  His  persist¬ 
ent  assertion  that  air  power  had  replaced  sea  power  as  the  nation's  first 
line  of  defense  and  his  public  criticism  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  their 
failure  to  develop  military  aviation  increased  the  disdain  which  ground 
and  sea  officers  held  for  the  Army's  aviation  crusaders.  Army  and  Navy 
leaders  believed  the  airplane  was  incapable  of  conducting  decisive  inde¬ 
pendent  air  operations.  1  ikevvise,  they  could  see  no  reason  for  creating  a 
separate  air  defense  force:  given  t he  state  of  aviation  technology,  no  over¬ 
seas  nation  could  launch  air  attacks  on  the  Timed  States.  Moreover,  both 
services  prized  their  respective  air  arms  as  important  auxiliaries  and  were 
by  no  means  willing  to  give  them  up  without  an  intense  struggle.  Mitch¬ 
ell's  ceaseless  carping  led  to  his  removal  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air 
Service  and  his  eventual  court-martial  in  1925  and  resignation  in  1926. M 

Nearly  all  of  Mitchell's  fellow  Air  Service  officers  agreed  with  his 
concepts  of  air  power  and  his  aim  to  create  a  strong,  independent  air 
force,  bm  many  disagreed  with  his  tactics.  They  appreciated  the  military 
potential  of  strategic  bombing  and  considered  the  creation  of  a  eounter-air 
force  vital  to  the  future  security  of  the  United  States.  Further,  they  be¬ 
lieved.  as  he  did.  that  military  aviation  could  only  achieve  defensive  and 
offensive  potential  if  guided  in  its  development  by  those  interested  in  it. 
Yet  many  Army  flyers  disliked  Mitchells  exaggerated  claims  for  air 
power."  l  oulois,  no  friend  of  Mitchells,  probably  summed  up  the  feelings 
of  many  Army  aviators  when  he  wrote:  "I  have  no  quarrel  about  Mitch¬ 
ell's  championing  the  need  for  airpovver  before  the  American  public.  It 
was  his  methods  and  his  lack  of  judgment  about  what  he  said  that  I  de¬ 
plored."''1 

In  the  unrceeptive  political  environment  during  the  first  half  of  the 
1920s,  the  campaign  by  the  Army  flyers  for  military  reorganization  pro¬ 
duced  few  positive  results.  Presidents  Warren  G.  Harding  and  Calvin 
Coolidgc  opposed  independence  as  did  the  powerful  Naval  and  Military 
Affairs  Committees  of  Congress.  Consequently,  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments  had  powerful  allies  in  their  quest  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 
The  crusade  led  by  Mitchell  nonetheless  engendered  a  public  awareness  of 
military  aviation,  and  his  arguments  for  a  separate  air  arm  helped  his 
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fellow  flyers  i liink  more  eoherenily  abom  air  power' 

Cieneral  Patrick.  Chief  of  the  Air  Service  \ir  Corps.  19211427.  fa¬ 
vored  air  arm  autonomy  within  the  War  Department  rather  than  outright 
independence:  he  was  quite  active  in  the  air  arm's  behalf  in  the  early 
1920s.  following  a  course  of  action  far  different  from  that  of  his  volatile 
assistant.  Patrick  worked  for  change  exclusively  within  established  chan¬ 
nels.  In  mid-1922  he  complained  to  the  War  Department  that  the  Air 
Service  had  been  virtually  demobilized  and  could  no  longer  discharge  even 
its  peacetime  duties.  On  December  IS,  1922.  the  Cieneral  Staff  directed 
him  to  study  the  Air  Service  situation  and  submit  recommendations.  Pa¬ 
trick's  response  of  February  1923  underscored  the  air  arm's  inadequate 
size  and  faulty  organization.  I  he  report  criticized  the  permanent  assign¬ 
ment  of  air  elements  to  individual  ground  units  and  called  for  a  change  in 
that  policy.  Patrick  suggested  the  Air  Service  be  divided  into  two  compo¬ 
nents.  One  would  consist  of  observation  squadrons  and  balloon  com¬ 
panies  serving  as  integral  parts  of  the  ground  units.  The  other  would  com- 
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prise  an  enlarged  air  force  of  pursuit,  attack,  and  bombardment 
squadrons,  which  would  operate  independently  of  the  ground  forces,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  General  Headquarters  (GHQ)  commander.  Pa¬ 
trick  realized  the  War  Department  was  not  willing  to  give  its  air  arm  au¬ 
tonomy.  but  he  probably  thought  that  gaining  General  Staff  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  air  force  concentration  would  be  a  step  in  the  proper 
direction,  furthermore,  he  was  convinced  of  the  military  value  of  such  a 
tactical  reorganization." 

On  March  17,  1923.  Secretary  of  War  John  W.  Weeks  convened  a 
board  of  General  Staff  officers  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mai.  Gen. 
William  l  assitcr  to  consider  Patrick's  recommendations.  After  studying 
the  C  hief  of  the  Air  Service's  report,  in  late  March  the  board  issued  its 
findings  which  essentially  concurred  with  Patrick's  views.  flic  board  de¬ 
plored  the  poor  condition  of  the  Army  air  arm  and  called  for  a  ten-year 
program  to  build  up  Air  Service  personnel  and  aircraft  strength.  It  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  air  arm  have  a  minimum  peacetime  establishment  ot 
4.000  officers.  25,000  enlisted  men.  2,500  aviation  cadets  and  2,500  air¬ 
craft.  In  general  die  board  endorsed  Patrick's  plans  for  tactical  reorgani¬ 
zation  with  but  one  major  change:  it  favored  assigning  of  some  attack  and 
pursuit  aviation  directly  to  each  field  army.  More  important,  the  members 
a cveptetl  Patrick's  proposal  that  most  combat  aircraft  be  concentrated  as 
an  air  force: 

Nr.  \it  I  otsC  ot  homhut  J ir.cn i  .nut  pm miii  auction  and  .m ship's  should  be 
Jiuvilv  mulct  (icnct.t!  He.ukpiancis  tor  .HMcnmcnt  to  special  and  strategical 
missions,  the  accomplishment  ot  whuh  ma\  be  eithet  m  connection  with  the 
operation  of  mound  noops  ot  entiteU  independent  ot  them  1  his  force  should 
be  oteam/ed  into  I  a  tee  mitts,  msmine  ereat  mobihn  and  independence  ot 
action 

Ihe  War  Department  adopted  the  I  assiter  Board  report  as  its  avia¬ 
tion  policy.  Unfortunately,  the  tactical  reorganization  was  not  carried  out 
because  the  department  did  not  secure  the  legislation  to  put  the  ten-year 
program  into  effect.  Secretary  Weeks  approved  the  report  and  sent  it  to 
the  Joint  Board  for  coordination  with  the  Navy,  [lie  sea  service  agreed  in 
principle  with  the  program  but  was  somewhat  concerned  over  the  possible 
impact  of  the  Army’s  aviation  buildup  on  naval  aircraft  procurement. 
While  the  I  assiter  report  was  stj|!  before  the  Joint  Board,  Secretary 
Weeks  proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  two  services  agree 
on  what  proportion  of  military  aviation  appropriations  their  two  air  arms 
should  receive.  Ihe  Navy  Department  wanted  no  part  of  such  a  plan,  for 
it  would  give  the  War  Department  a  voice  in  determining  how  much  the 
sea  service  would  receive  for  its  air  activities.  I  he  War  Department  sub¬ 
mitted  a  second  proposal  specifying  a  two-thirds  one-third  split  of  avia¬ 
tion  funds,  with  the  Army  getting  the  lion's  share.  In  response  the  Navy 
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refused  to  consider  further  either  the  limd  split  proposal  or  the  Lassiter 
report.  I  he  I  assiter  program  therefore  languished  awaiting  further  War 
Department  action  that  never  came.1'" 

In  the  meantime  the  House  of  Representatives  undertook  its  own  in¬ 
vestigation  of  militate  aeronautics.  On  March  24,  1924,  the  Speaker  ap¬ 
pointed  a  nine-mail  select  committee  drawn  from  the  Military  and  Naval 
Affairs  Committees  and  chaired  by  Representative  l  lorian  l .ant pert  of 
Wisconsin.  I  his  Select  Committee  ot  Inquiry  into  the  Operations  of  the 
f Tilted  States  \ir  Services  (better  known  as  the  t  amper!  Committee)  be¬ 
gan  hearings  in  October  and  took  testimony  until  March  !925."i 

Patiick  and  Mitchell,  both  disgusted  with  War  Department  inaction 
on  the  I  assitei  report,  ably  presented  Air  Service  views  before  this  com¬ 
mittee.  Mitchell's  testimony,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the  more  sensa¬ 
tional.  He  blamed  the  ( tenet al  Stall  lor  the  Army  air  arm's  weakened 
condition,  attacked  the  Navy  as  a  waste  of  tax  dollars,  and  called  for  a 
separate  Department  ot  Aeronautics  coequal  with  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments.'1'  Patrick,  reflecting  the  attitude  of  many  Air  Service  officers 
now  willing  to  accept  autonomy  tti  It eu  of  the  much-sought-after  but 
illusive  independence,  campaigned  before  the  committee  for  removal  of 
the  air  arm  from  Ceneral  Staff  control.  He  explained  that  he  had  recently 
recommended  that  the  Cleneral  Staff  draft  and  forward  legislation  "for 
t he  reorganization  of  the  Air  Service  as  an  air  corps  apart  from  the  War 
Department,  but  under  the  Secretary  of  War."  This,  he  said  would  afford 
the  air  arm  financial  and  doctrinal  autonomy.  Patrick  also  asserted  that 
great  confusion  presently  reigned  over  whether  the  Army  or  Navy  had 
responsibility  tor  coast  defense.  He  claimed  that  this  mission  should  be 
given  to  an  autonomous  air  corps  tints  ending  the  duplication  and  confu¬ 
sion.'’4 

file  1  ampert  Committee's  report — not  released  until  December  1925, 
and  therefore  superseded  by  events — supported  both  Patrick's  and  Mitch¬ 
ell’s  views.  As  a  short-term  solution  to  the  problems  of  Army  and  Navy 
aviation,  if  recommended  that  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  be  required 
to  spend  $10  million  a  year  on  aircraft  procurement;  that  the  two  air  arms 
be  given  their  own  separate,  all-inclusive  budgets;  and  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  be  required  to  give  adequate  representation  on  their  respective  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  and  General  Board  to  members  of  their  air  services  “who  will 
firmly  support  the  full  and  complete  use  of  Army  and  Navy  aviation  for 
the  defense  of  the  country.”  As  a  permanent  solution  the  committee 
wanted  established  "a  single  department  of  national  defense,  headed  by  a 
civilian  secretary,  specially  charged  with  the  coordination  of  the  defenses 
of  the  country."  This  last  proposal  implied  air  arm  equality  with  the  land 
and  sea  forces  in  the  new  organization.  However,  the  report  did  not  state 
that  the  single  department  would  contain  three  coequal  subdivisions.6' 
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By  autumn  1925.  President  C'oolidge  determined  that  another  investi¬ 
gation  of  military  aviation  was  warranted.  The  eeonomy-minded  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  was  just  as  much  opposed  to  a  separate  air  arm  as  were  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  and  conditions  prevailing  in  September  indicated 
that  it  was  time  to  act.  The  I.ampert  Committee,  quite  friendly  to  the 
aviation  advocates  during  its  hearings,  would  probably  recommend  some 
kind  of  costly  reorganization. “  Further,  on  September  5,  Mitchell,  upset 
over  the  recent  crash  of  the  dirigible  Shenandoah,  charged  that  such  acci¬ 
dents  were  "the  direct  results  of  incompetency,  criminal  negligence  and 
almost  treasonable  administration  of  the  national  defense  by  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.”  These  charges  resulted  in  Mitchell’s  court-martial, 
but  C'oolidge  feared  they  might  also  prompt  a  public  outcry  for  a  sweep¬ 
ing  aviation  investigation.1'  Likewise,  the  President  did  not  want  to  allow 
Mitchell  to  make  his  court-martial  the  focal  point  of  attention.  So  on 
September  12,  C'oolidge  ordered  the  formation  of  the  President’s  Aircraft 
Board  and  secured  the  consent  of  his  life-long  friend  Dwight  W.  Morrow 
to  head  the  new  investigation.  He  directed  Morrow  and  his  committee  of 
distinguished  civilians  to  have  their  report  ready  by  the  end  of  November, 
presumably  to  take  the  sting  out  of  the  court-martial  action.'”' 

Where  the  I  ampert  C  ommittee  had  been  sympathetic  to  the  views  of 
the  Army  aviators,  the  Morrow  Board  seemed  to  encourage  witnesses  who 
opposed  any  measure  of  independence  for  the  Air  Service.  The  board 
gave  the  officers  from  the  Army  air  arm  a  chance  to  speak  their  piece  for 
greater  autonomy  or  separation  but  in  the  end  endorsed  the  General 
Staff’s  view  of  military  aviation.  Dwight  Morrow’s  group  submitted  its 
report  on  December  3,  two  weeks  before  the  announcement  of  the  Mitch¬ 
ell  court-martial  verdict  and  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  I  ampert  Com¬ 
mittee's  report.'”' No  doubt  President  C'oolidge  and  the  War  Department 
were  well  pleased  with  the  timing  as  well  as  the  findings. 

The  report  called  for  some  increased  recognition  of  the  air  arm  but  in 
general  vindicated  the  status  quo.  C  oncerning  the  issue  of  separating  the 
Air  Service  from  the  rest  of  the  Army,  the  board  held  that  air  power  had 
not  as  yet  “demonstrated  its  value  for  independent  operations."  It  also 
asserted  that  the  l Tailed  Stales  was  in  no  danger  of  hostile  air  attack,  thus 
undermining  much  of  the  rationale  for  independence  by  denying  the  need 
for  a  separate  air  defense  torce.  I  he  board  did  recommend  upgrading  the 
Air  Service’s  status  by  designating  it  the  Air  C  orps  and  giving  it  two  addi¬ 
tional  brigadier  generals  and  special  representation  on  the  General  Staff. 
The  report  also  called  for  the  creation  of  an  additional  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  (for  air)  and  tor  further  study  of  the  need  for  an  Army 
aviation  expansion  program.  " 

The  Air  Service  was  amply  represented  in  the  Morrow  Board  hear¬ 
ings.  Mitchell,  Patrick,  loulois,  and  others  presented  their  cases  for  vary- 
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inti  degrees  of  air  arm  independence.  Mitchell  renewed  his  demand  for  a 
Department  of  National  Defense  containing  three  service  departments.  He 
charged  that  Arms  and  Navy  nonflying  officers  were  “psychologically 
unfit"  to  properly  employ  military  aviation  and  blamed  the  General  Staff 
for  the  "deplorable”  condition  of  the  Air  Service.  He  stressed  that  the  air 
arm  was  the  only  organization  capable  of  keeping  an  enemy's  aircraft  and 
ships  away  from  the  l 'titled  States,  further,  it  was  the  only  one  of  the 
military  forces  that  could  "smash  an  enemy’s  centers  of  power,  manufac¬ 
tures.  and  means  of  transportation  on  land  so  that  he  can  be  conquered." 
Such  a  force,  according  to  Mitchell,  was  no  mere  auxiliary.  Instead,  it  was 
a  main  force  in  America's  defense  structure  and  should  be  given  its  proper 
place.  1 

l  oulois,  now  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  commander  of  Mitchel  f  ield, 

I  ong  Island,  New  York,  supported  General  Patrick's  plea  for  autonomous 
status  for  the  Air  Service,  much  like  the  relationship  between  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  Navy  Department.  Both  men  testified  that  the  ultimate 
solution  to  the  military  aviation  problem  required  the  creation  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  air  organization  within  a  single  department  of  defense,  but  that  the 
lime  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  change,  for  the  present,  they  favored  the 
immediate  establishment  of  an  autonomous  air  corps  directly  under  the 
Secretary  of  War.  1  oulois  resorted  to  the  same  arguments  he  had  used  in 
1919  to  justify  the  proposed  reorganization— the  inability  of  the  General 
Staff  to  adequately  develop  and  properly  employ  military  aviation: 

Based  on  ms  knowledge  ol  ihe  pasi  P  sears  ot  et'toil  lot  propel  tccoemtion 
ot  tlte  an  hunch  ot  the  Aims.  I  am  t tills  commced  that  asiaiion  ssill  neser 
reach  its  propet  place  in  the  scheme  ot  national  de tense  so  lone  as  it  tetnams 
in  the  conl/oJ  ol  the  Wat  Depatiment  iieneul  Matt 

While  the  aviation  pioneer  now  sought  something  less  than  complete 
independence  for  the  air  arm,  he  and  most  other  Air  Service  officers  be¬ 
lieved  that  ending  General  Staff  control  would  bring  basically  the  same 
benefits  to  military  aviation.  It  would  let  the  fliers  themselves  chart  the 
air  arm's  material  and  doctrinal  development.  I  hen.  too.  the  goal  of  au¬ 
tonomy  might  be  more  easily  achieved  than  complete  independence.  The 
essential  thing  for  the  Air  Service  officers  was  to  wrest  control  of  military 
aviation  from  the  nonflyers.  Mai.  Horace  M.  Hickam  summed  up  the 
aviators'  feelings  bet  ore  the  Morrow  board:  "I  am  confident  that  no  gen¬ 
eral  thinks  he  can  command  the  Navy,  or  no  admiral  thinks  he  can  oper¬ 
ate  an  army,  but  some  of  them  think  they  can  operate  an  air  force." 

While  Air  Service  officers  found  the  Morrow  Hoard  report  wanting, 
the  War  Department  was  quite  willing  to  accept  its  recommendations  over 
those  of  the  I  ampert  Committee.  I'lie  Army  adopted  the  board's  program 
and  used  it  during  the  first  mouths  of  1926  to  counter  the  wave  of  con¬ 
gressional  resolutions  and  bills  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  unified  depart - 
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nii-ni  i>l  defense  or  sonic  Cor  in  of  air  autonomy  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  m  ihi-  al'icrinaili  ol  Billy  Mitchell’s  conn  martial  and  the 
publication  ol  the  I  ampert  report.  I  lie  hitter  congressional  debate  o\er 
\u  Service  legislation  ended  with  passage  ol  the  Air  Corps  Act  of  July  2. 
1**26  a  law  based  primarily  on  the  Morrow  Hoard  report.  J 

I  he  1926  act  let t  Army  aviation  under  Cieneral  Stall  control,  but  it 
also  mci eased  the  air  organization’s  military  strength  and  its  prestige  and 
mthicncc  within  the  Wat  Department.  I  he  law  changed  the  name  ol  t he 
Nit  service  to  i lie  An  Corps;  gave  ii  representation  in  each  Cieneral  Stall 
division;  and  authorized  a  live -year  expansion  program  of  the  Air  Corps 
to  a  sitengih  ol  1.650  olliccis.  1 5. 000  enlisted  men  (including  up  to  2.5(H) 
living  cadets),  and  I.StH)  serviceable  airplanes.  further,  u  provided  for  a 
ntnioi  genet al  as  (  hiel  ol  the  \ir  Corps  with  three  brigadier  general  as¬ 
sistants.  |  he  maiot  general,  at  least  two  ol  the  brigadier  generals,  and 
iiineiv  pci  cent  ol  the  oll'iceis  m  each  grade  below  brigadier  general  had  to 
be  llvcis.  I  he  act  ako  aiiihori/ed  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Wit  "to  aid  the  Secretary  ot  War  in  losteung  military  aeronautics." 

I  he  law  conferred  no  added  measure  ol  autonomy  on  the  Air  Corps, 
but  ii  Mill  oltei  significant  gains  to  the  \  i  my  aviators.  Willi  Hilly  Mitchell 
gone  and  with  the  appointment  ot  an  assistant  secretary  for  aviation  who 
could  act  as  a  special  pleader,  the  Air  Corps  grew  more  tractable  during 
the  next  hall  decade.  Air  officers  had  not  abandoned  t heir  goal  of  auton¬ 
omy  or  independence,  but  they  were  more  concerned  lor  the  present  with 
carrying  out  the  expansion  authorized  by  the  act. 

I  he  Air  Corps  readied  plans  specifying  what  would  be  purchased, 
constructed,  or  organized  iluritt;  aclt  of  the  live  annual  increments.  At 
i t s  completion,  the  Air  Corps  program  provided  for  one  air  wing  each  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts,  one  in  the  soul  hern  I'nited  States,  one  each  in 
Panama  and  Hawaii,  one  air  group  on  the  northern  I'nited  States  border, 
and  another  in  the  Philippines.  It  also  provided  for  schools  and  depots  to 
support  litis  expanded  fighting  organization.  I  he  War  Department  ap¬ 
proved  the  Air  Corps  plan,  and  it  became  the  official  five-year  expansion 
ptogram. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that,  allhough  Congress  had  authorized  the 
five-year  program,  neither  it  nor  President  Coolidge  was  eager  to  spend 
sufficient  funds  to  bring  the  Air  Corps  to  the  specified  strength  in  aircraft 
and  personnel,  litis  situation  was  bound  t o  exacerbate  the  temporarily- 
relaxed  tensions  between  the  air  arm  and  the  rest  of  the  Army.  Coolidge, 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  permissive  nature  of  the  1926  legislation,  de¬ 
layed  the  start  of  the  program  until  fiscal  yeai  I92N.  During  the  next  five 
years  the  executive  branch  neither  requested  nor  did  the  Congress  appro¬ 
priate  enough  funds  lor  i he  Aii  Corps  to  assemble  eighteen  hundred  ser¬ 
viceable  airplanes  or  to  build  military  installations  to  support  them. 
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While  never  achieving  the  number  of  airplanes  authorized  by  the  Air 
C  orps  Act  during  the  life  of  the  five-year  program,  the  Air  C  orps  did 
enlarge  its  aircraft  inventory.  In  1926  the  Air  Corps,  together  with  the 
aviation  units  of  the  National  Guard,  possessed  something  less  than  900 
planes.  By  1951  that  number  had  climbed  to  approximately  1,650,  no 
small  feat  considering  that  military  aircraft  were  usually  worn  out  and 
had  to  be  replaced  after  five  years'  service.  ' 

Nevertheless,  the  1951  total  was  somewhat  deceiving,  for  it  included 
the  more  than  twelve  percent  of  the  fleet  undergoing  depot  overhaul.  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air  I.  Prithee  Davison  argued  in  1950  and 
1951  that  such  aircraft  should  not  be  counted  as  “serviceable"  under  the 
provisions  of  the  1926  Air  Corps  Act.  The  Attorney  General  agreed,  and 
as  a  result  the  War  Department  no  longer  counted  the  planes  in  depot  as 
part  of  the  I.S00  "serviceable"  authorized  by  Congress.  Based  on  this 
decision.  Davison  asserted  in  his  1951  annual  report  that  the  Air  Corps 
actually  needed  a  total  of  2,058  aircraft  to  meet  Congress'  goal  of  1,800 
"serviceable"  planes.  He  also  explained  that  the  Army  air  arm  really  had 
only  l,4~6  "serviceable"  aircraft  on  hand  as  of  July  18,1951,  185  short 
of  the  1.659  called  lor  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  increment  in  the  five-year 
plan. 

I  he  personnel  expansion  under  the  Air  Corps  Act  posed  a  more  com¬ 
plicated  problem  than  aircraft  procurement.  Congress  authorized  substan¬ 
tial  enlargement  of  Air  Corps  officer  and  enlisted  strength,  but  between 
1926  anil  1955  both  the  President  and  Congress  opposed  any  change  in 
the  overall  size  of  the  Army.  Consequently,  Air  Corps  growth  had  to  come 
at  the  expense  of  other  Army  elements.  The  War  Department  diligently 
carried  out  the  transfer  of  enlisted  men,  at  the  cost  of  great  resentment  in 
the  other  combatant  arms  over  losing  manpower  to  the  air  arm.  Between 
July  192"  anil  July  1951  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Air  Corps  rose  from 
9.079  to  15,190.'" 

Increasing  the  air  arm's  commissioned  strength  while  keeping  the 
Army's  total  number  of  officers  at  a  constant  12,000  presented  a  thornier 
problem.  I  he  War  Department  needed  only  a  limited  number  of  new  offi¬ 
cers  each  year  to  fill  the  few  vacancies  which  occurred,  and  by  1950  West 
Point  vvas  able  to  supply  all  of  them.  Virtually  all  of  the  Air  Corps  new 
officers  had  to  be  aviators,  but  not  many  military  academy  graduates 
were  willing  to  accept  flying  training  as  their  first  active  duty  assignment. 
This  set  of  circumstances  left  the  Air  Corps  with  only  one  source  for 
additional  officers— those  who  voluntarily  transferred  from  the  Army's 
other  arms  and  branches. 

While  the  Air  Corps  did  increase  its  commissioned  strength  from  960 
officers  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1927  to  1,266  on  July  I.  1950,  it  experi¬ 
enced  very  limited  growth  in  the  following  five  years.  On  July  I.  1955,  the 
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air  arm  contained  1,385  officers,  a  figure  well  short  of  the  1,650  autho¬ 
rized  hy  C  ongress.  Not  enough  officers  had  volunteered  and  qualified  as 
aviators  to  do  much  more  than  offset  the  Air  Corps'  high  attrition  rate 
caused  hy  accidents.  The  leaders  of  the  Army  air  arm  wanted  to  cure  the 
officer  shortage  hy  continuing  to  award  Regular  commissions  to  some  of 
the  hundreds  of  flying  cadets  who  graduated  annually  from  the  Air 
Corps’  pilot  training  program  after  1930.  But  because  of  the  12,000  offi¬ 
cer  ceiling  imposed  on  the  Army  and  the  necessity  of  commissioning  all 
West  Point  graduates  who  desired  to  enter  the  Army,  this  was  not  possi¬ 
ble/1 

T  he  War  Department  supported  the  five-year  program,  hut  adminis¬ 
tration  and  congressional  niggardliness  in  funding  the  program  eventually 
helped  to  renew  distrust  between  the  flyers  and  the  ground  officers.  The 
transfer  of  enlisted  men  had  cost  the  other  combat  arms  dearly,  resulting 
by  1930  in  the  deactivation  of  five  battalions  of  infantry  and  almost  a 
complete  regiment  of  field  artillery.  By  fiscal  year  1931  the  Air  Corps  was 
receiving  over  twenty  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  War  Depart¬ 
ment  military  activities,  nearly  double  the  percentage  it  had  received  in 
1926.  Ground  commanders  thought  this  was  excessive,  but  members  of 
the  air  arm  asserted  it  was  not  enough.  Air  Corps  leaders  pointed  with 
dismay  to  the  deep  cuts  made  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  their 
requests  for  funds,  apparently  not  realizing  that  these  reductions  were 
largely  due  to  the  economy -mindedness  of  Presidents  Cooiidge  and 
Hoover.  The  flyers  knew  that  their  aircraft  procurement  program  was  lag¬ 
ging  badly  and  believed  this  showed  a  lack  of  War  Department  support 
for  the  five-year  program.'"' 

T  he  General  Staff,  however,  was  guilty  only  of  obeying  the  Execu¬ 
tive's  decisions  on  budget  limitations,  and  of  making  no  effort  since  the 
inception  of  the  Air  Corps  expansion  program  to  go  over  the  President's 
head  and  request  more  funds  from  Congress.  The  War  Department  had 
the  financial  needs  of  the  other  combat  arms  and  services  to  consider. 
Faced  with  declining  federal  revenues,  in  mid-1930  President  Hoover  in¬ 
tensified  the  growing  Air  Corps-War  Department  discord  by  ordering  the 
Army  not  to  spend  S65  million  of  the  $509  million  appropriated  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  fiscal  year  1931.  The  Air  Corps  vigorously  protested  its  share  of 
the  reduction.  Finally,  the  General  Staff  relented  and  restored  S2  million 
of  the  cut.  taking  the  funds  from  the  other  arms  and  services.  This  of 
course  angered  those  who  had  to  surrender  the  $2  million.  They  could  see 
no  reason  for  allowing  the  Air  Corps  what  appeared  to  be  unwarranted 
special  privileges." 

I  t.  Col.  Benny  Foulois  was  not  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  1926  Air  Corps  Act  and  subsequent  formulation  of  the 
five-year  program,  though  he  had  tried  to  be  on  hand.  In  early  1925,  news 
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was  circulating  within  the  Air  Service  that  Mitchell  would  not  be  renewed 
us  Assistant  Chief.  I  oulois.  then  a  student  at  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School,  began  a  letter  writing  campaign  to  senior  Arms  officers  and 
politicians  in  an  attempt  to  gain  the  post.  I  oulois’  efforts  failed,  and  I  t. 
Col.  lames  T.  leehet  was  assigned  to  the  Assistant  Chief's  position.  In 
mid-192?  I  oulois  journeyed  to  New  York  to  take  command  at  Mitehel 
Field,  w  here  he  remained  until  1  ^27. " 

When  it  became  clear  in  mid- 1 92”  that  Patrick  would  soon  retire  and 
l  eehet  would  replace  him  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  1  oulois  again  re¬ 
sorted  to  letter  writing  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  Assistant  Chief's  office. 
Governor  John  H.  Irumbull  of  Connecticut  wrote  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  his  constituent's  behalf  but  received  the  noncommital  reply  that  “your 
letter  will  be  given  every  consideration"  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
appointing  a  new  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps."  Near  the  end  of 
1927,  General  Patrick  called  loulois  to  Washington  and  asked  hint  if  he 
would  like  the  job  when  I  edict  was  elevated  to  chief,  l  oulois,  delighted, 
said  yes.  He  moved  to  Washington  and  on  December  20.  1927.  assumed 
the  new  position,  which  carried  with  it  the  temporary  rank  of  brigadier 
general.'" 

I  oulois  spent  the  next  three  and  one-half  years  preparing  himself  for 
the  day  when  leehet  would  retire  and  lie  might  be  selected  to  succeed 
him.  As  l  echet's  principal  assistant,  he  initially  went  to  work  as  head  of 
the  Training  and  Operations  Division,  the  most  important  of  the  nine  sub¬ 
divisions  within  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  (OCAC).  This 
gave  l  oulois  a  wide  range  of  experience,  lot  the  Training  and  Operations 
Division  was  responsible  for  war  plans  preparation.  War  Department  stra- 
tecic  estimates,  legislative  proposals,  coordination  of  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  tactical  principles  and  organization,  and  recommendations  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  C  orps  on  all  policy  matters  and  on  issues  relating  to 
training  and  Army  air  operations.  After  serving  eighteen  months  in  this 
capacity  I  oulois  arranged  a  one-year  exchange  of  duties  with  Brig.  Gen. 
William  T.  Gilmore.  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  Materiel  Division.  This  en¬ 
abled  him  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  air  arm's  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  and  procurement  activities,  for  which  the  division  based  at  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  had  responsibility.  When  back  in  Washington  in  July  1930.  as 
Assistant  Chief,  l  oulois  took  over  direction  of  the  Plans  Division,  which 
had  been  recently  created  to  assume  the  planning  and  policy  formation 
functions  of  the  Training  and  Operations  Division.' 

In  1931  General  l  eehet  selected  his  assistant  to  command  the  annual 
Air  Corps  maneuvers.  This  would  be  the  fourth  time  in  as  many  years 
that  the  Army  air  arm  had  pursued  this  undertaking,  but  the  1931  edition 
was  by  far  the  largest  Army  air  exercise  ever  attempted  by  the  United 
States.  The  OCAC  had  decided  on  forming  a  provisional  air  division  of 
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approximately  670  aircraft,  using  it  to  test  the  Air  Corps'  mobility  and  to 
determine  the  problems  connected  with  handling  such  a  large  force.  The 
tentative  plan  envisioned  a  series  of  aerial  demonstrations  over  the  major 
cities  in  the  Great  Takes  region  and  the  eastern  United  States.  Organizing 
and  directing  this  force  would  be  no  easy  matter.  It  would  mean  assem¬ 
bling  most  of  the  Army's  U.S. -based  planes  in  one  area  and  shifting  the 
entire  force  to  various  other  locations  as  the  maneuvers  progressed, 
loulois  and  his  staff  set  to  work  at  once  planning  what  proved  to  be  a 
tremendous  logistics  exercise. >> 

l  oulois  was  an  excellent  choice  to  organize  and  command  the  maneu¬ 
vers.  A  "doer"  rather  than  a  great  thinker,  he  performed  best  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  real  and  the  tangible.  He  was  not  afraid  to  make  decisions  or 
experiment.  As  he  wrote  the  following  year  in  a  magazine  article:  "I  am  a 
firm  believer,  however,  in  the  theory  that  the  best  way  to  learn  how  to  do 
something  is  to  do  it.""' 

After  nearly  four  months  of  preparation,  portions  of  the  huge  air 
armada  and  the  division  stall  moved  on  May  12  toward  the  initial  con¬ 
centration  point  at  Wright  l  ield  near  Dayton.  This  operation  was  a  major 
undertaking  in  itself,  tor  it  involved  transferring  twenty-four  of  the 
twenty-five  regular  Army  Air  Corps  bombardment,  pursuit,  attack,  and 
observation  squadrons  Irom  all  aero ss  the  United  States,  along  with 
flights  from  nineteen  National  Guard  units  and  eight  provisional  squad¬ 
rons  from  the  Air  Corps  Iraining  Center  at  San  Antonio.  All  units  were 
to  be  in  place  in  the  Dayton  area  by  the  eighteenth.  General  loulois  and 
his  staff  left  by  air  from  Washington  on  May  12.  The  first  flight  of  three 
single-seat  aircraft  led  by  l  oulois  himself,  ran  into  bad  weather  near 
Cumberland,  Maryland.  An  excellent  pilot,  the  general  pressed  on 
through  the  weather,  while  Ins  much  younger  fellow  aviators  headed  back 
to  Bolling  field  and  clear  skies.  A  second  flight  of  three  did  the  same. 
Arriving  safely  at  Wright  field,  the  good-humored  loulois  had  a  big 
laugh  at  the  expense  ot  Ins  Washington  cohorts  when  they  finally  arrived 
much  later  in  the  day.’’" 

Hie  general’s  remarkably  large  provisional  air  organization  took  to 
the  air  as  a  unit  during  the  last  week  and  a  half  of  May  and  carried  out 
demonstrations  over  many  cities  in  the  Great  I  akes  region  and  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  The  operation  generated  tremendous  public  interest  as 
millions  of  Americans  got  a  chance  to  witness  a  massive,  though  not  very 
militarily  potent,  aerial  display.  Antiwar  groups  in  New  York  and  a  few 
other  cities  protested  the  maneuvers,  but  generally  the  public  fully  sup¬ 
ported  them.  Both  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Douglas  Mav.Arthur  and  President 
Herbert  Hoover  were  delighted  with  the  smoothness  of  the  operation.'-1 

l  oulois,  leading  the  operation  from  his  own  plane,  could  be  justifi¬ 
ably  proud.  His  force  had  flown  nearly  thirty-eight  thousand  hours. 
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sometimes  in  close  formation  for  up  to  four  hours  at  a  time  with  over  six 
hundred  aircraft  in  the  sky  at  once,  and  not  one  serious  accident  had 
occurred.  This  was  a  remarkable  safety  record  for  its  day.  In  recognition 
the  National  Aeronautic  Association  awarded  F-'oulois  the  Maekay  Trophy 
for  I9M.',: 

The  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps’  credible  performance  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  pros  'sional  air  division  probably  had  much  to  do  with  his 
selection  to  succeed  General  Eechet  as  chief.  Shortly  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  maneuvers.  Eechet  announced  that  he  would  retire  in  December.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June  news  stories  appeared  in  some  of  the 
leading  eastern  newspapers  asserting  that  Eoulois  had  already  been  se¬ 
lected  to  replace  Eechet  and  lauding  the  Assistant  Chief's  fine  record.  '1 
The  War  Department  was  somewhat  disturbed,  since  President  Hoover 
had  apparently  not  as  yet  reached  a  final  decision.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  for  Air  Davison  wrote  Eoulois  about  the  news  stories,  seeking  their 
source.  The  general’s  response  was  not  completely  truthful:  “During  my 
entire  period  of  service  in  the  Army.  I  have  consistently  discouraged  the 
efforts  of  political,  or  other  outside  influences,  desiring  to  further  my 
advancement  in  the  Service."'14  Whether  Eoulois  or  some  of  his  friends 
had  sought  in  this  instance  to  influence  the  Secretary  of  War's  and  Presi¬ 
dent’s  attitudes  b>  planting  the  news  stories  is  open  to  speculation.  Re¬ 
gardless,  on  .1  ah  l)  The  Adjutant  General  informed  the  Assistant  Chief 
that  the  President  had  appointed  him  to  succeed  Eechet  upon  the  present 
chief's  retirement.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Air  Corps  seemed  genuinely 
pleased  with  the  Chief  Executive’s  selection. 

Eechet  applied  for  and  was  granted  a  three  months'  leave  of  absence, 
effective  September  8.  Hence.  Eoulois  actually  took  over  the  duties  of  the 
chief  ;tt  that  time.  On  December  21  he  formally  assumed  command  and 
pinned  on  his  second  star."’ 

As  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  the  new  major  general  could  not  exercise 
operational  control  over  the  Air  Corps’  tactical  units.  These  organizations 
belonged  to  the  corps  area  commanders,  as  did  all  combat  units  in  the 
United  States.  The  OCAC  administered  only  those  installations  and  orga¬ 
nizations  involved  in  aircraft  procurement  and  maintenance  or  specialized 
training  related  to  aviation — these  being  specifically  exempted  from  corps 
area  control  by  War  Department  directives.  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 
and  his  subordinates  supplied  the  aeronautical  equipment  to  the  tactical 
squadrons  and  performed  their  depot  maintenance:  determined  how  the 
tactical  units  would  be  organized  and  who  would  command  them:  wrote 
the  Army  regulations  governing  aircraft  operations  and  unit  and  individ¬ 
ual  training;  and  decided  how  much  of  the  Air  Corps  appropriations  each 
air  arm  organization  would  spend  and  for  what.  Thus,  while  not  having 
actual  operational  control  over  tactical  air  units,  the  chief  did  have  a  tre- 
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mcnJowi  voice  in  what  these  organizations  did.'1  However,  l  oulois  and 
most  other  Air  Corps  officers  were  not  satisfied  with  this  arrangement, 
experiencing  temporary  operational  control  in  the  1931  air  maneuvers, 
the  new  chief  worked  almost  from  the  start  to  centralize  all  Army  flying 
units  within  the  United  States  under  Air  Corps  command. 

l-'oulois  had  only  a  limited  say  in  choosing  his  new  Assistant  Chief. 
He  had  initially  proposed  that  the  War  Department  jump  over  several 
senior  Air  Corps  officers  and  select  a  younger  man  for  the  post.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  for  Air  Davison  disagreed.  General  MacArthur  joined  in 
the  discussion,  and  to  break  the  stalemate  suggested  It.  Col.  Oscar 
West  over  for  the  job.  Iventually  both  men  agreed  and  on  January  13, 
1932,  West  over  took  office  with  the  temporary  rank  of  brigadier  gen 
eral. 

Ihe  military  aviation  pioneer  who  had  opposed  General  Stall  control 
of  the  air  arm  during  most  of  his  career  was  about  to  begin  Ins  1 1 r st  lull 
year  at  the  helm  of  the  Air  Corps.  Beside  him.  ready  to  take  over  in  Ins 
absence,  was  a  man  who  in  1919  had  been  vocal  in  Ins  support  ol  W.n 
Department  control.  Together,  and  in  apparent  harmony,  they  would  lead 
the  Army  air  arm  throueh  one  of  its  greatest  periods  ot  transition 
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\\  lii'ii  Beniamin  1  oulois  became  Chid  of  the  Air  Corps,  air  doctrine 
was  in  a  Mate  ol  contusion:  despite  years  of  thought.  Air  Corps  officers 
had  developed  no  comprehensive  statement  on  the  employment  of  air 
power  (  ettamlv  Mitchell's  comments  on  the  importance  of  attacking  the 
enemv's  vital  centeis  and  his  belief  that  the  airplane  represented  an  cn- 
tuclv  new  method  of  warfare  corttmtred  to  win  advocates  within  the  Air 
<  oil's  dining  the  late  l'»20s  Still,  circumstances  prevented  the  doctrine  of 
siiateeu  bombardment  liom  becoming  paramount  in  the  Army  air  arm 
In  lull  I  lie  \ i r  (  or ps  possessed  no  aircraft  capable  of  traveling  great 
disi.iiucs  with  heaw  bombUvads.  further.  American  national  policy  dis- 
.0111. iced  ottensive  militaiv  strategy.  Government  leaders  believed  na¬ 
tional  defense  should  be  itist  that  —defense.  President  Hoover  made  this 
verv  Hear  on  October  1~.  I ‘HI.  in  his  Navy  Day  statement:  “Ours  is  a 
toi.e  ■  «(  detense.  not  ollense."' 

(■eneial  Matt  thinking  also  acted  as  an  inhibiting  agent.  The  War 
Department  li.nl  In  PCn  acknowledged  a  multitude  of  tasks  that  military 
aviation  .mild  pet  lor  m  some  tar  removed  from  the  battlefield.  Yet  the 
<iciicf.il  Malt's  .ennui  premise  remained  unchanged  throughout  the 
In.'iis  an  powei  was  an  auxiliary  force  to  assist  American  ground  forces 
in  destiovme  the  enemv  land  army.'  this  attitude  was  anathema  to  strate- 
.•n  boiubine  advocates,  lor  it  denied  aviation's  ability  to  independently 
mi  1 1 iv n. c  the  outcome  ol  future  wars.  However,  the  General  Staff  con¬ 
trolled  flic  formation  ol  all  official  doctrine  within  the  entire  Army.  With 
so  mans  checks  to  the  concept  ol  strategic  bombardment,  air  officers  also 
.onmiued  to  think  and  write  about  the  two  most  obvious  alternative 
missions  air  detense  of  the  homeland  and  battlefield  support  for  the 
eiound  forces.  Having  arrived  at  no  single  concept  of  employment.  Air 
(  oips  doctrine  remained  fluid. 
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The  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  (ACTS)  was  (lie  primary  pariicipani  in 
air  doctrine  development  during  the  1920s  and  1920s.  Originally  estab¬ 
lished  in  1920  at  1  angles  Held.  Virginia,  as  the  Air  Service  Held  Officer's 
School,  it  was  renamed  the  Air  Service  Tactical  School  in  1922.  In  1931 
the  school,  by  then  known  as  the  Air  Corps  lactical  School,  moved  to 
newly  constructed  facilities  at  Maxwell  f  ield,  Alabama.  I  lie  War  Depart¬ 
ment  originally  organized  the  school  as  the  air  arm's  counterpart  to  the 
principal  service  schools  of  the  other  branches,  but  by  the  mid -1 920s 
ACTS  had  begun  to  reach  beyond  instruction  in  air  tactics,  organization, 
and  administration  tv'  questions  ot  doctrine.4 

I  he  school  first  challenged  War  Department  employment  concepts 
with  its  1926  test  for  the  course.  "Employment  ol  Combined  Air  force.'' 
Ibis  volume  asserted  that  the  goal  in  war  was  not  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy’s  field  torces.  but  to  destroy  his  morale  and  will  to  resist.  Any 
effective  means,  including  the  annihilation  ot  his  army,  could  be  used  to 
achieve  this  goal,  but  at  the  outset  ol  hostilities  the  best  method  might  be 
air  attack  on  the  enemy's  interior.  1  he  test  explained:  "It  is  a  means  of 
imposing  will  with  the  least  possible  loss  bv  heavily  striking  vital  points 
rather  than  wearing  down  an  enemy  to  exhaustion."  It  shattering  the  en¬ 
emy’s  mor.de  through  attacks  on  the  interior  were  not  possible  at  the  on¬ 
set  of  hostile  ,  .  i eg  air  force  should  seek  such  objectives  as  the  hostile  air 
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force,  ground  troops,  lines  of  communications,  and  industrial  and  trans¬ 
portation  centers  that  would  demolish  the  enemy's  military  strength.  The 
concepts  expressed  in  "Employment  of  Combined  Air  Eorce”  did  not, 
however,  reflect  a  unified  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  doctrinal  viewpoint. 
Texts  for  other  1926  courses  accepted  the  auxiliary  role  of  aviation  propa¬ 
gated  by  the  General  Staff.' 

In  I92S,  seeking  to  establish  a  common  air  doctrine  throughout  the 
Army,  the  tactical  school  faculty  wrote  and  forwarded  for  War  Depart¬ 
ment  consideration  a  paper  entitled  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Air  force."  The 
paper's  major  premises  showed  the  doctrinal  confusion  existing  at  the 
time.  While  stating  that  the  Air  Eorce  may  be  able  to  break  the  will  of  the 
enemy  alone.  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Air  f  orce"  went  on  to  say  that  actual 
or  threatened  occupation  of  enemy  territory  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
hostilities  to  a  close,  further,  it  asserted  that  the  air  component  "always 
supports  the  ground  forces,  no  matter  how  decisive  its  [the  Air  force’s] 
operations  may  be,  or  how  indirect  the  support."'’ 

The  C  hief  of  the  Air  Corps,  General  fechet.  and  his  staff  usually 
looked  to  the  tactical  school  for  leadership  on  doctrinal  questions.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  instance  they  were  appalled  by  the  military  conservatism  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  school's  proposal.  The  OC  AC  officers  believed  the  paper 
underplayed  the  independent  decisiveness  of  air  power.  They  rejected  it. 
explaining: 

In  coitMilcnni!  i he  attached  Mudx  the  impiOMon  ihrouelnun  is  comcxcd 
that  the  Ait  I  orco  is  subsidiary  to  the  ground  torces  and  is  entirelv  .in  au\ihar\ 
tor  the  purpose  ot  assisting  them  m  accomplishing  their  mission  As  pointed 
out  ahoxe.  this  is  contrary  to  the  prevailing  ideas  on  the  proper  mission  ot  an 
An  f  orce,  as  the  application  ot  an  power  has  earned  sutticienilv  in  impor 
lance  as  a  means  ot  national  detense  to  ereatlx  influence,  it  not  entirely  re 
move,  the  necessity  in  some  cases,  particujarlx  at  the  hepinnmt!  ot  a  campaign, 
cd  c round  forces  ever  coniine  in  contact. 

In  succeeding  years  the  views  of  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  and 
the  Office  of  the  C  hief  of  the  Air  C  orps  returned  to  harmony.  By  1931 
the  tactical  school  was  again  the  doctrinal  innovator,  fully  supported  by 
the  OC'AG.  In  the  years  following  1931  the  ACTS  gradually  led  the  Air 
C  orps  to  a  fuller  articulation  of  the  strategic  bombardment  doctrine,  the 
concept  that  the  enemy  could  be  defeated  by  strategic  air  operations 
alone. s 

The  tactical  school  texts  in  1930  made  no  mention  of  the  decisiveness 
of  military  aviation  in  warfare.  They  did.  however,  call  bombardment  the 
“basic  arm  of  the  Air  Force"  and  urged  its  use  against  industrial  and 
transportation  centers  and  lines  of  communications.''  But  they  also  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  military  importance  of  other  targets.  “The  Air  Force" 
course  (the  most  important  of  the  school’s  offerings)  taught  in  1930  that 
the  enemy’s  air  force  was  the  primary  objective  in  war,  with  attacks  on 
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strategic  targets  next  in  importance.  The  course  text  further  mentioned 
coast  defense  and  support  of  ground  troops  as  meaningful  missions.  The 
book’s  statements  on  defense  of  the  United  States  again  indicated  the  doc¬ 
trinal  confusion  that  reigned  at  the  time: 

I  he  peacetime  or^am/atum  of  out  air  force  should  he  predicated  upon  the 
defense  of  out  count! >  aeainM  invasion  h\  the  most  probable  coalition  of 
powers.  I  he  composition  and  strength  of  the  \ir  Corps  should  be  developed 
ptimanh  tor  the  purpose  ot  suucesstullv  drome  liome  our  bombardment  at¬ 
tacks  aeainst  the  ittvadinc  fences  1(1 

Thus,  while  mentioning  the  military  significance  of  offensive  strategic 
bombardment,  the  text  called  for  air  arm  organization  and  development 
based  on  the  more  politically  acceptable  mission  of  coast  defense. 

Air  C  orps  officers  at  the  school  and  elsewhere  also  continued  to 
think  about  ground  support,  the  mission  the  General  Staff  deemed  most 
essential."  By  1410  the  ait  arm  had  clearly  defined  its  employment  con¬ 
cepts  respecting  its  relationship  to  the  ground  forces,  and  it  did  not 
change  its  position  during  the  next  thirteen  years.  According  to  the  1430 
text  “  I'he  Air  force."  the  ait  arm  could  best  help  the  ground  forces  by 
achieving  air  superiority,  interdicting  supplies,  destroying  production  facil¬ 
ities.  and  striking  troop  concentrations.  I  lie  book  shunned  the  close  air 
support  role  that  the  General  Stall  so  prized:  "Rarely  will  troops  engaged 
in  bait le  be  suitable  air  force  objectives."  It  explained  that  such  targets 
were  hard  it'  tut .  and  since  the  outcome  of  ground  combat  was  always 
determined  by  the  timely  employment  of  reserves,  it  would  be  far  more 
beneficial  to  interdict  them  instead.1*’ 

Between  1431  and  1435  the  Army  aviators  considered  the  Air  Corps 
to  have  three  major  missions:  strategic  bombardment,  coast  defense,  and 
ground  army  support.  During  these  years  the  air  arm  more  clearly  defined 
the  strategic  bombardment  doctrine,  fully  embraced  the  coast  defense  mis¬ 
sion.  and  retained  its  1930  attitudes  toward  field  army  support.  General 
l  oulois  took  no  active  part  in  doctrinal  development  during  1931-35.  He 
vigorously  sought  Army  and  Navy  acceptance  of  the  Air  Corps'  primacy 
in  coast  defense,  but  otherwise  deferred  to  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School 
and  his  assistant.  General  West  over,  who  had  been  commandant  of  that 
school  in  the  mid-l92(>s,''  By  1935  the  Air  Corps  had  developed  a  body  of 
doctrine  based  on  one  type  of  mission — strategic  bombardment — while 
fully  accepting  and  championing  the  air  arm's  paramount  importance  in 
another— coast  defense. 

In  1931.  the  instructors  at  the  tactical  school  moved  closer  to  open 
advocacy  of  the  decisiveness  of  air  power.  The  text  for  the  course  “Bom¬ 
bardment  Aviation"  maintained:  “There  will  probably  be  certain  vital  ob¬ 
jectives  comparatively  limited  in  number  which,  if  destroyed,  will  contrib¬ 
ute  most  to  the  success  of  the  combined  arms  of  the  nation."14  The  text 
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lor  "  I  lie  Air  loree"  course  agreed,  pointing  out  that  the  decision  to  ac¬ 
cept  defeat  in  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  1  "was  largely  based  upon  the 
condition  and  sufferings  of  the  noncombatants  at  home."  It  asserted  that 
the  ability  of  an  air  force  "to  strike  directly  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  army, 
or  the  heart  of  his  country,  may  have  a  profound  effect  upon  his  will  to 
wage  war."  Yet  it  hedged  on  the  issue  of  air  power's  ability  to  indepen¬ 
dently  w  in  a  war. 

Some  men  of  mmou  prophet  a  lime  when  watv  will  be  long  hi  principalis 
and  decided  ahsoluieh  h\  air  torcev  He  is  egotistical,  to  s*i\  the  least,  who  will 
set  a  limit  tor  I uture  development  ol  aviation  m  war  or  peace.  Hut  il  the  luture 
course  ot  wai  follows  past  development,  the  next  war  will  begin  about  where 
the  last  envied,  and  the  air  torce  will  be  subordinate,  although  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  auxiharv.  to  the  ground  forces.  It  is  improbable  that  anv  nation  todav  has 
sufficient  an  power  to  overcome  am  other  strong  nation  bv  that  means 
illlMlL’. 

In  19?2-??  the  tactical  school  clung  to  its  equivocal  position  on  the 
decisiveness  of  independent  air  operations,  but  produced  a  conclusive 
statement  on  the  significance  of  air  superiority: 

Il  remains  i>>  he  proved  (lv.il  an  air  loree  alone  can  break  a  nation's  na¬ 
tional  tesisianee  to  will  to  fight.  Whaiever  our  personal  opinion-  mav  he.  «e 
inusi  adinu  that.  Bill  while  u  also  remain-  lo  he  proved  In  Inline  war-,  we  are 
I  irmly  ol  ihe  heliel  t  li.n  iliere  i-  no  hope  loi  vicloiy  for  these  land  lorees  and 
-e.j  loree-.  it  ihei r  air  loree  ha-  been  overcome,  and  the  enemy  ha-  control  ol 
lire  ail. 

I  acuity  members  used  this  rationale  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
air  arm  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  its  overseas  possessions. 
They  believed  that  if  the  Air  Corps  defeated  an  invader's  air  component, 
no  land  invasion  could  take  place  1T— a  supposition  confirmed  in  Britain  in 
1940.  But  the  doctrinal  innovators  at  Maxwell  Held  also  easily  converted 
this  defensive  function  into  one  requiring  offensive  strategic  bombing  op¬ 
erations.  They  claimed  that  the  best  way  to  destroy  the  enemy  air  force 
was  to  attack  its  airdromes,  factories,  depots,  and  supporting  industries. 
The  notes  used  to  teach  a  unit  on  counterair  operations  quoted  an  un¬ 
named  liuropean's  comments:  "To  quickly  get  rid  of  a  race  of  birds  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  shoot  down  in  flight  all  that  we  encounter.  This  method 
is  the  most  inefficient  imaginable.  It  will  be  far  better  to  systematically 
destroy  the  nests  and  the  eggs  therein."1' 

The  Air  Corps  made  direct  use  of  Giulio  Douhet's  theories  on  air 
power  in  19??.  Under  the  direction  of  Genera!  West  over.  Capt.  George  C. 
Kenney  and  an  ACTS  civilian  employee  translated  an  article  containing 
his  major  concepts  that  Douhct  had  written  for  a  Trench  magazine.  The 
Italian  general  had  maintained  for  years  that  military  aviation  would  be 
the  decisive  element  in  future  wars.  He  believed  victory  would  go  to  the 
side  whose  aerial  bombardment  most  rapidly  destroyed  its  adversary’s  ma- 
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terial  and  moral  resistance.  He  considered  the  army  and  navy  as  defensive 
elements  which  would  prevent  a  surface  invasion  while  the  air  force  con¬ 
ducted  its  victory-winning  air  campaign.  Most  Air  Corps  officers  were  not 
well  acquainted  with  Douhet's  thoughts  prior  to  the  193.1  translation.  Yet 
the  new  translation  signaled  no  radical  increase  in  his  influence  among 
Army  aviators.  They  would  conveniently  quote  Douhet  from  time  to  time 
if  his  words  supported  their  own  theories  on  air  power,  but  the  American 
doctrine  of  strategic  bombardment  continued  to  evolve  on  its  own.  How¬ 
ever,  General  Eoulois,  who  completely  endorsed  the  ACTS's  work  on  air 
doctrine  and  realized  the  educational  and  propaganda  value  of  the  trans¬ 
lated  article,  saw  that  it  was  widely  distributed  within  the  Air  Corps  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.1'' 

By  the  early  1930s,  Billy  Mitchell's  ideas  on  the  value  of  strategic  air 
attack  differed  little  from  Douhet's.  l  ike  his  Italian  counterpart,  Mitchell 
now  believed  land  and  sea  operations  would  be  largely  superfluous  to 
achieving  victory.  Mitchell  contended  the  enemy’s  population  centers  and 
production  facilities  had  to  be  attacked  to  bring  about  the  rapid  collapse 
of  his  will  to  resist.  While  Mitchell  continued  to  correspond  with  Air 
Corps  officers  after  his  resignation  from  the  service  in  1926,  he.  like 
Douhet.  had  slight  direct  impact  on  the  Army  air  arm's  doctrinal  develop 
ment  during  the  1930s.-" 

By  1934,  instructors  at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  no  longer  quib¬ 
bled  over  the  decisiveness  of  independent  air  operations  in  warfare.  The 
"Bombardment"  test  for  the  1933-34  school  year  boldly  proclaimed: 
“Bombardment  aviation,  properly  employed,  can  shatter  a  nation’s  will  to 
resist;  it  can  destroy  the  economical  and  industrial  structures  which  make 
possible  the  very  existence  of  modem  civilization."  However,  aware  of  the 
dichotomy  between  this  offensive  doctrine  and  the  defense  mission  of  the 
Air  Corps  as  set  forth  in  national  policy,  the  text  cast  bombardment  avia¬ 
tion  in  defensive  terms: 

It  can  make  untenable  the  establishment  or  occupation  of  bases  from  which  air 
operations  could  be  conducted  against  the  industrial  and  financial  heart  of  our 
nation:  it  constitutes,  if  properly  organized,  controlled  and  employed,  the  very 
bulwark  of  our  national  defense.*1 


On  the  adiacent  page  the  B  9  labovei  repre 
sented  Booing  s  new  aerodynamic  concept  The 
all  metal  monoplane  was  designed  specifically 
as  a  bomber  in  contrast  to  earlier  multi  purpose 
designs  Though  not  adopted  by  the  Army  all  of 
its  new  design  features  were  incorporated  into 
the  B  10  i below i  which  went  into  service  m 
1933 
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Even  so,  the  lectures  to  the  class  stressed  the  offensive  strength  of  air 
power.  The  instructors  made  it  clear  that  the  goal  in  war  was  not  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  adversary's  army  hut  his  will  to  resist,  and  this  could  best  be 
carried  out  by  bombing  his  industrial  and  transportation  centers.'2 

technological  progress  contributed  to  this  growing  doctrinal  bold¬ 
ness.  The  Boeing  B-9,  introduced  into  the  Air  C  orps  inventory  in  1931, 
represented  a  guantum  leap  forward  in  aircraft  design  and  performance. 
A  twin-engine,  all-metal,  low-wing  monoplane  with  retractable  landing 
gear,  it  could  carry  2.000  pounds  of  bombs  at  a  top  speed  of  186  miles- 
per-hour  and  had  a  service  ceiling  of  20.000  feet.  Though  not  adopted  as 
the  Army's  standard  bomber,  the  B-9  was  a  tremendous  technological  im¬ 
provement  over  existing  wood  and  fabric  biplanes,  the  best  of  which 
could  not  attain  speeds  above  135  miles-per-hour.  The  Martin  B-10.  which 
began  Air  C  orps  operations  in  1933,  incorporated  all  of  the  new  design 
features  of  the  B-9  and  was  capable  of  even  better  performance.  It  pos¬ 
sessed  a  maximum  speed  of  around  210  miles-per-hour  and  a  ceiling  of 
over  21,000  feet.  Neither  plane,  however,  had  a  combat  range  in  excess  of 
600  miles.  Nonetheless,  the  great  aeronautical  advances  embodied  in  the 
B-9  and  B-10  must  have  been  heartening  to  airpower  advocates. *’ 

The  Army  General  Stall  at  no  time  during  the  1920s  and  1930s  gave 
encouragement  to  the  growing  Air  C  orps  belief  that  military  aviation,  of 
itself,  was  capable  of  producing  a  decision  in  warfare.  It  continued  to 
believe  that  the  only  route  to  victory  lay  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
armed  forces.'4  However,  by  the  late  1920s  the  War  Department  more 
fully  appreciated  the  military  usefulness  of  air  operations  beyond  the  bat¬ 
tlefield.  A  1929  War  Plans  Division  report,  while  affirming  that  the  air 
arm  was  "an  auxiliary  of  the  basic  arm.  the  Infantry."  stated  that 
l he  \n  <  orpv  pi»NNcsst,'>  vvu.wi  chiir.kUTi'.iKs  which  en.ible  ii  to  conduct  sepa¬ 
rate  opct.it ions  In  vomb.it  with  enctm  air  lotves.  in  lone -distance  reconnais¬ 
sance.  and  in  lone  distance  bombardment,  it  must  trequentK  conduct  its  oper¬ 
ations  entirelv  apatt  ttom  the  othet  aims,  although  such  operations  ate  alwu\s 
dependent  cm  eeneral  tactical  ot  strategic  considerations  ‘ 

The  General  Staff  accepted  the  theory  of  independent  air  operations  only 
insofar  as  they  could  be  shown  to  affect  the  outcome  on  the  battlefield.  It 
was  hostile  to  any  thought  of  strategic  bombing  as  an  alternative  method 
of  gaining  victory.  Since  it  controlled  the  formation  and  dissemination  of 
doctrine,  the  General  Staff  forced  the  Air  C  orps  to  moderate  its  official 
position  on  this  subject.  All  manuals  written  by  the  air  arm  and  the  other 
branches  had  to  win  War  Department  approval  to  become  official  publi¬ 
cations.  Ibis,  of  course,  necessitated  some  watering  down  of  the  tactical 
school's  theories  before  they  could  appear  in  Army  publications.-'’ 

General  Staff  officers  of  the  early  1930s  were  not  unthinking  reac¬ 
tionaries  consciously  seeking  to  stymie  the  full  development  of  military 
aviation.  It  was  true  that  as  a  group  they  had  a  strong  conservative  bent. 
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It  was  also  true  that  in  their  reaction  to  the  claims  of  the  Army  aviators 
they  were  frequently  motivated  by  institutional  self-interest  and  were 
merely  seeking  to  preserve  the  Army’s  already  skimpy  land  warfare  re¬ 
sources.  But  their  attitude  toward  air  power  was  more  fundamentally 
based  on  two  other  considerations:  they  could  see  no  evidence  of  the  deci¬ 
siveness  of  strategic  bombing  operations,  and  they  valued  military  avia¬ 
tion  for  its  ability  to  assist  the  ground  forces  in  combat.2  Strategic  bom¬ 
bardment  had  never  before  been  widely  employed  in  warfare,  and  current 
American  aircraft  were  neither  technologically  capable  nor  numerous 
enough  to  attempt  an  effective  strategic  bombing  campaign.  Moreover, 
the  General  Staff  officers  realized  that  any  aircraft  diverted  to  such  mili¬ 
tarily  questionable  operations  would  not  be  available  to  assist  the  ground 
forces.  Given  the  slim  financial  resources  annually  available  to  the  War 
Department  in  the  1930s,  such  a  diversion  might  leave  ground  troops 
without  adequate  air  support.  General  Staff  officers  refused  to  let  this 
potentially  dangerous  situation  come  to  pass.  All  of  them  knew  that  wars 
were  won  on  the  ground  by  infantrymen.  They  insisted  that  the  Air  Corps 
accept  its  responsibilities  as  an  auxiliary  and  prepare  to  properly  support 
the  foot  soldier. 

Members  of  the  General  Staff  were  quite  displeased  with  the  seem¬ 
ingly  disloyal  comments  of  those  Air  Corps  officers  who  publicly  pro¬ 
claimed  aviation  as  a  new  mode  of  warfare,  capable  in  itself  of  achieving 
victory.  Mai.  Gen.  George  Van  Horn  Moseley,  a  former  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  complained  bitterly  in  1934  that  “too  many  of  the  Air  Corps  offi¬ 
cers  have  the  idea  in  the  event  of  war  tomorrow  that  the  Army  is  one 
problem,  and  they  are  going  somewhere  else  and  are  going  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more  or  less  spectacular."25'  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Kilbourne,  Chief 
of  the  War  Plans  Division  and  certainly  no  reactionary,  probably  ex¬ 
pressed  the  general  sentiment  of  the  War  Department  when  he  wrote: 
“For  many  years  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  has  suffered  a  feeling  of 
disgust  amounting  at  times  to  nausea  over  statements  publicly  made  by 
General  William  Mitchell  and  those  who  followed  his  lead.”  He  contended 
Mitchell  and  others  had  far  overstated  the  abilities  of  military  aviation  in 
order  to  gain  preferential  treatment  for  the  air  artn.2u  A  paper  from  Kil- 
bourne’s  office  in  early  1934  explained  that  in  their  zeal  to  advance  the 
interests  of  military  aviation.  Air  Corps  officers  “adopted  the  tactics  of 
attacking  and  belittling  all  other  elements  of  our  national  defense  forces, 
sea  and  land.  This  course  of  action  led  many  officers  to  instinctively  close 
their  minds  to  perfectly  legitimate  and  honest  claims”  presented  by  these 
same  military  aviators. Wl 

Although  the  Air  Corps  and  the  General  Staff  officers  differed  as  to 
the  decisiveness  of  strategic  air  operations,  by  1931  they  generally  agreed 
that  Army  rather  than  Navy  aviation  should  be  charged  with  the  aerial 
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coast  defense  of  the  United  States.  The  sea  service,  however,  did  not 
agree.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  military  aviation,  the  dividing  line  for  coast 
defense  responsibility  had  been  clear — the  Navy  controlled  all  operations 
beyond  the  range  of  Army  coastal  batteries.  This  well-defined  line  became 
blurred  as  aircraft  entered  the  picture.  The  Army  and  Navy  had  been 
discussing  the  issue  at  meetings  of  the  Joint  Board,  off  and  on,  since  the 
close  of  World  War  1.  The  Joint  Board,  never  a  very  useful  agency  for 
resolving  deep-rooted  differences  between  the  two  services,  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  clearly  worded  statement  defining  coast  air  defense  responsibilities. 
Resorting  to  vague  generalities  in  its  “agreements"  on  the  issue  during  the 
1920s,  the  Joint  Board  simply  papered  over  the  question,  allowing  each 
service  to  interpret  the  wording  as  it  saw  fit.'1 

I'he  crux  of  the  disagreement  centered  around  the  Army’s  claim  to 
exclusive  control  over  land-based  combat  aircraft,  and  the  Navy’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  all  overwater  aerial  operations  came  under  its  jurisdiction.'2  The 
War  Department  appropriations  act  for  fiscal  year  1921  sought  to  clarify 
the  matter: 

Jlu*  \rtm  \ir  Sen  ice  '•hall  control  all  aerial  operation*  from  land  ba*e*.  and 
Naval  Aviation  dull  have  control  ol  all  aerial  operation*  attached  to  the 
fleet,  including  shore  stations  whose  maintenance  is  nece*sat>  tor  operation* 
connected  with  the  Meet,  tor  construction  and  experimentation,  and  tor  the 
training  ol  personnel 

But  this  statement  allowed  the  Navy  numerous  loopholes  for  justifying 
the  operation  of  aircraft  fiom  land  bases,  and  did  not  touch  directly  on 
the  issue  of  aerial  coast  defense. 

Between  1921  and  1926,  Mitchell  and  Chief  of  the  Air  Service  Patrick 
campaigned  continuously  for  the  Army  air  arm  to  have  complete  respon¬ 
sibility  for  coastal  air  defense.  Patrick  reemphasi/ed  the  air  arm's  position 
to  the  War  Department  in  l  ebruary  1926  explaining  that  naval  aviation 
traveled  with  the  fleet  and  consequently  could  not  be  counted  on  to  assist 
with  coast  defense.  The  War  Department  was  mildly  sympathetic  toward 
the  Air  Service's  view  but  did  not  press  the  issue  in  discussions  with  the 
Navy.  Neither  the  General  Staff  nor  the  Navy  believed  there  was  much 
danger  of  air  attack  on  the  United  States.'4 

I  he  War  Department  was  nevertheless  quite  concerned  over  the  in¬ 
creasing  buildup  of  naval  land-based  aviation  taking  place  in  the  mid- 
1920s.  fhe  Joint  Board  took  up  the  matter  in  1926  and  produced  an  im¬ 
precise  agreement  concerning  which  types  of  aircraft  the  Navy  could 
operate  from  shore  installations:  "lo  avoid  duplication  in  peacetime  pro¬ 
curement.  the  Navy's  land-based  aircratt  .  .  .  will  be  limited  to  those  pri¬ 
marily  designed  and  ordinarily  used  for  scouting  and  patrolling  over  the 
sea."  I  aeh  service  placed  its  own  interpretation  on  the  agreement.  To  the 
dismay  of  the  Ciencr.il  Staff  and  the  Air  l  orps,  the  Navy  continued  to 
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coast  defense  of  the  United  States.  The  sea  service,  however,  did  not 
agree.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  military  aviation,  the  dividing  line  for  coast 
defense  responsibility  had  been  clear— the  Navy  controlled  all  operations 
beyond  the  range  of  Army  coastal  batteries.  This  well-defined  line  became 
blurred  as  aircraft  entered  the  picture.  The  Army  and  Navy  had  been 
discussing  the  issue  at  meetings  of  the  Joint  Board,  off  and  on,  since  the 
close  of  World  War  I.  The  Joint  Board,  never  a  very  useful  agency  for 
resolving  deep-rooted  differences  between  the  two  services,  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  clearly  worded  statement  defining  coast  air  defense  responsibilities. 
Resorting  to  vague  generalities  in  its  “agreements"  on  the  issue  during  the 
1920s,  the  Joint  Board  simply  papered  over  the  question,  allowing  each 
service  to  interpret  the  wording  as  it  saw  fit.'1 

The  crux  of  the  disagreement  centered  around  the  Army's  claim  to 
exclusive  control  over  land-based  combat  aircraft,  and  the  Navy’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  all  overwater  aerial  operations  came  under  its  jurisdiction. ’•  The 
War  Department  appropriations  act  for  fiscal  year  1921  sought  to  clarify 
the  matter: 

the  Artm  Air  Service  shall  control  all  aerial  operations  from  land  bases,  and 
Naval  Aviation  shall  have  conttol  of  all  aerial  operations  attached  to  the 
fleet,  including  shore  stations  whose  maintenance  is  necessarv  tor  operations 
connected  with  the  fleet,  for  construction  and  experimentation,  and  lor  the 
training  ol  personnel. 

But  this  statement  allowed  the  Navy  numerous  loopholes  for  justifying 
the  operation  of  aircraft  from  land  bases,  and  did  not  touch  directly  on 
the  issue  of  aerial  coast  defense. 

Between  1921  and  1926,  Mitchell  and  C  hief  of  the  Air  Service  Patrick 
campaigned  continuously  for  the  Army  air  arm  to  have  complete  respon¬ 
sibility  for  coastal  air  defense.  Patrick  reemphasized  the  air  arm's  position 
to  the  War  Department  in  February  1926  explaining  that  naval  aviation 
traveled  with  the  fleet  and  consequently  could  not  be  counted  on  to  assist 
with  coast  defense,  lhe  War  Department  was  mildly  sympathetic  toward 
the  Air  Service's  view  but  did  not  press  the  issue  in  discussions  with  the 
Navy.  Neither  the  General  Staff  nor  the  Navy  believed  there  was  much 
danger  of  air  attack  on  the  United  States.14 

I  he  War  Department  was  nevertheless  quite  concerned  over  the  in¬ 
creasing  buildup  of  naval  land-based  aviation  taking  place  in  the  mid- 
1920s.  l  he  Joint  Board  took  up  the  matter  in  1926  and  produced  an  im¬ 
precise  agreement  concerning  which  types  of  aircraft  the  Navy  could 
operate  from  shore  installations:  "Jo  avoid  duplication  in  peacetime  pro¬ 
curement.  the  Navy's  land-based  aircraft  .  .  .  vs  ill  be  limited  to  those  pri 
marilv  designed  and  ordinarily  used  for  scouting  and  patrolling  over  the 
sea."  I  ach  service  placed  its  own  interpretation  on  the  agreement.  To  the 
dismay  of  the  General  Staff  and  the  Air  Corps,  the  Navy  continued  to 
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increase  t he  number  of  combat  aircraft  at  its  land  installations.  In  1927 
the  War  Department  became  particularly  perturbed  when  the  sea  service 
began  stationing  torpedo  planes  ashore  in  Hawaii  and  Panama." 

In  1928,  after  the  Army  had  argued  that  the  issue  should  go  to  the 
President  for  resolution,  the  Navy  agreed  to  join  in  a  new  Joint  Board 
agreement.  She  resulting  rather  ambiguous  paper  authorized  the  Navy  to 
base  some  strike  aircraft  ashore  if  the  primary  functions  of  these  planes 
were  scouting  and  patrol.  It  also  recognized  the  Army's  chief  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  resisting  attacks  on  the  coasts  of  the  Tinted  States  and  its  posses- 
sii  iis.'h  However,  the  1928  paper  also  contained  vague  statements  from 
the  1926  agreement  that  did  not  clearly  specify  who  would  control  aerial 
defense  operations  beyond  the  shoreline: 

(.1)  I  he  an  component  ol  i he  \tmv  conduct**  an  opeiahons  over  the  lain! 
aiul  Mich  an  opetuhom*  ovei  t lie  sea  as  are  MKulenl  lo  ihe  accomplishment  ot 
•Nnm  l unctions 

(h)  Ihe  ait  component  ot  ihe  San  conducts  an  operations  ovei  the  sea 
aiul  such  operations  ovei  the  land  as  are  incident  to  the  accomplishment  ot 
Saw  functions 

Hence,  the  issue  of  who  was  responsible  for  aerial  coast  defense  continued 
unresolved  into  the  1930s. 

In  truth,  the  Navy  favored  reinstituting  the  old  dividing  line  for  coast 
defense  responsibility— -at  or  near  the  shoreline.  Naval  aviators  were  ada¬ 
mant  about  this  by  the  mid- 1 920s,  but  they  secured  only  hike-, arm  sup¬ 
port  from  their  blue-water  superiors.  Rear  Adm.  William  A.  Moffett, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  vigorously  fought  the  Air  Corps  en¬ 
croachment  on  what  he  and  his  colleagues  considered  a  naval  air  mission. 
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He  likewise  crusaded  for  (he  buildup  of  nasal  shore-based  patrol  and 
strike  aircraft  so  the  Navy  could  handle  the  aerial  coast  defense  mission 
efficiently.’'  In  1926  he  argued  before  Congress  that  offshore  scouting  and 
attacks  on  enemy  forces  at  sea  were  “essentially  naval  operations"  which 
comprised  "the  major  elements  of  aerial  defense  required  along  the 
coasts."  Shore-based  naval  aircraft  were  vital  to  this  mission.  Leaving  no 
doubt  as  to  where  he  would  draw  the  dividing  line.  Moffett  said  “it  is  the 
Navy's  duty  to  prevent  the  movement  of  enemy  forces  over  the  sea.  The 
Army  is  concerned  only  when  the  enemy  forces  reach  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  coasts.” w 

As  Air  Corps  leaders  pressed  in  the  late  1920s  for  control  of  all 
coastal  air  defense  functions  out  to  the  limit  of  the  radius  of  action  of 
existing  land  planes  (approximately  250  miles).  Navy  resistance  intensi¬ 
fied.  Expressing  the  War  Department's  view.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
for  Air  Davison  had  to  agree  with  the  Navy  on  one  score:  It  was  not  the 
Air  Corps'  job  to  venture  far  out  over  the  high  seas  in  search  of  the 
enemy’s  navy.  Yet  he  and  his  uniformed  associates  argued  that  Air  Corps 
aircraft  were  responsible  for  interdicting  air  or  surface  invasion  forces 
anytime  those  hostile  forces  were  located  within  range  of  Army  planes. 4,1 
The  Navy's  position  remained  unchanged:  Army  air  responsibility  stopped 
at  the  water’s  edge  or  just  beyond  it.  As  one  admiral  asserted  in  1929. 
“The  aerial  coast  defense  of  our  country  is  purely  a  naval  function.”4' 

After  Patrick  .1.  Hurley  became  Secretary  of  War  and  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  took  office  as  Chief  of  Staff  in  1950.  a  definite  shift  occurred  in 
the  War  Department's  attitude  toward  the  Air  Corps'  right  to  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  coastal  air  defense.  No  longer  was  the  War  Department  willing 
to  accept  some  fuzzily  worded  compromise  statement.  Instead,  it  wanted 
the  Navy’s  unambiguous  concurrence  that  the  mission  of  aerial  coast  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States  coasts  and  its  overseas  holdings  belonged  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  Air  Corps.  Encouraged  by  President  Hoover,  who  wanted  to 
avoid  duplication  in  aircraft  procurement.  Mac  Arthur  eventually  resorted  to 
personal  negotiations  with  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (CNO),  Adm. 
William  V.  Pratt.  The  two  men  met  and  on  January  7,  1951.  arrived  at 
what  MacArthur  believed  was  a  final  settlement  of  the  issue. 4:  A  War  De¬ 
partment  press  release  recorded  the  unwritten  understanding: 

I  he  Naval  Air  force  vvill  bo  based  on  the  Meet  and  move  with  it  as  an 
element  in  solving  the  pnmarv  missions  confronting  the  fleet.  The  Armv  Air 
forces  will  be  land  based  and  eniploved  as  an  essential  element  to  the  Arms  in 
the  performance  of  its  mission  to  defend  the  coasts  both  at  home  and  m  our 
overseas  possessions,  thus  assuring  the  fleet  absolute  freedom  of  action  with¬ 
out  am  responsibility,  tor  coast  defense.4 

The  War  Department  had  finally  received  the  Navy's  concurrence  that  the 
aerial  coast  defense  mission  belonged  to  the  Air  Corps.  But  as  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal  cautioned  when  announcing  the  MacArthur-Pratt 
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agreement:  "Nothing  is  said  in  the  agreement,  and  at  the  Departments  it 
is  said  that  there  is  no  specific  understanding,  as  to  the  scope  of  the  term 
•aerial  coast  defenses'."44 

Admiral  l’ratt  was  not  a  reluctant  partner  in  the  agreement,  front  the 
time  of  his  appointment  as  (.'NO  in  September  WO.  he  had  taken  steps 
on  his  own  to  clear  up  the  aerial  coast  defense  controversy.  Pratt  was 
most  concerned  tor  the  mobility  and  striking  power  of  the  fleet,  for  he 
believed  that  the  fleet  should  meet  and  destroy  a  hostile  invasion  force  far 
out  to  sea.  Since  carrier-based  aircraft  would  play  a  crucial  part  in  such 
an  operation,  he  favored  spending  the  Navy's  meager  aviation  funds  for 
planes  that  could  go  to  sea.4' 

Barely  two  months  after  taking  office,  Pratt  promulgated  a  new  na¬ 
val  air  operating  policy  giving  force  to  his  views  and  paving  the  way  for 
agreement  with  MacArthur.  According  to  the  new  policy:  "All  aircraft 
assigned  to  tactical  units  will  be  mobile  in  order  to  operate  with  the  fleet. 
Mobility  will  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  carriers  and  |seaplane|  tenders." 
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C  oastal  patrol  remained  a  secondary  mission  for  naval  aviation,  bin  the 
Navy  would  not  earmark  resources  for  it  during  peacetime.  Pratt’s  direc¬ 
tive  required  that  shore  naval  air  stations  supporting  the  fleet  he  renamed 
fleet  air  stations  and  be  controlled  by  the  fleet  commander.  The  stations 
and  their  aircraft 

,i!T  Pol  inlctulcd  Mi  .ttul  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  diverted  troni  i hoi r  fleet 
objectives.  lot  am  tea  son*  of  co,isf  defense.  eveepi  for  the  hum  nrj*eni.  when 
upon  K\|UC't  o!  the  C  ointnaiklant  ot  a  paituulai  Naval  District  the  lorees 
i  hoi  out  nun  be  pet  muted  to  eoopeiatc  with  othei  tinluaiN  forces. 4<’ 

The  Navy's  patrol  and  strike  aircraft  based  ashore  were  now  part  of  the 
fleet.  In  time  of  crisis,  they  were  to  travel  on  carriers  or  tenders  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  fleet’s  mission.  As  a  consequence  of  his  views,  the  C  hief  of 
Naval  Operations  readily  joined  with  the  C  hief  of  Staff  in  the  Mac.Arthur- 
Pratt  agreement.  Admiral  Moffett,  his  fellow  aviators,  and  many  other 
senior  naval  officers  disliked  the  new  aviation  policy  and  the  MacArthur- 
Pratt  agreement.  They  wanted  to  avoid  giving  the  Air  C  orps  the  chance  to 
absorb  the  coast  defense  mission  in  its  entirety.  Tor  the  time  being,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  little  they  could  do.J 

The  Air  Corps  was  delighted  with  the  informal  agreement  between 
Pratt  and  MacArthur.  At  last  the  Army  air  arm  had  a  clearly  defined 
semiautonomous  mission  consistent  with  American  national  policy.  While 
not  deserting  the  concept  of  offensive  strategic  bombardment,  the  Air 
Corps  fully  accepted  the  coast  defense  mission  in  its  own  right.  This  was 
no  facade  behind  which  the  air  arm  clandestinely  prepared  itself  io  fight 
World  War  II.  Military  aviators  believed  that  air  defense  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  mission,  and  worked  to  develop  the  plans,  proper  organization,  and 
equipment  tv'  carry  it  out.  Air  leaders  might  have  had  strategic  bombing 
operations  in  the  back  of  their  minds  when  they  sought  longer  range  air¬ 
craft  and  a  unified  striking  force,  but  during  the  years  l  oulois  was  at  the 
Air  Corps’  helm,  they  were  primarily  thinking  about  what  the  Army  air 
arm  needed  tv'  best  carry  out  the  mission  of  aerial  coast  defense. 

l; vents  in  August  ITU  called  into  question  the  Air  Corps’  ability  to 
carry  out  its  new  mission  even  K lore  it  had  begun  to  prepare  itself  for  the 
task.  With  General  Stall  approval,  the  shipping  hoard  donated  an  old 
1 1 eight er.  the  Mount  Slw\t<i.  tv'  the  Mr  Corps  for  use  in  bombing  prac¬ 
tice.  I  lie  Olltce  ol  the  Chiet  ot  the  Mr  Corps  planned  no  publicity  tor 
the  operation.  1  he  ship  was  to  be  towed  into  shallow  water  not  far  from 
I  angles  field  and  anchored  there  as  a  static  target  for  continuous  use. 
Howevei.  the  Virginia  State  (  omtuissioti  ol  fisheries  objected,  so  it  was 
decided  to  move  the  Mount  Vi <;vr,;  about  fitly -five  miles  out  to  sea  and 
use  it  tor  a  one  time  exercise  Tpparemlv  the  sommandmg  officer  at 
I  angles  field  handled  all  the  aiiangemetits  and  did  not  keep  the  Of  AC 
lulls  informed.  Won.]  ot  the  impending  exercise  leached  the  newspapers. 
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and  they  reacted  as  it  it  were  going  to  he  a  reenactment  of  Billy  Mitchell's 
exploits  of  the  early  1920s.  Generals  fechet  and  foulois  knew  little  about 
the  proposed  exercise  until  the  press  began  to  emphasize  it.  Although  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  favored  the  wide  publicity,  they  did  nothing  to  halt  the  Au¬ 
gust  operation.4"  They  were  both  probably  quite  willing  to  reap  whatever 
benefits  might  accrue  to  the  Air  Corps  from  the  wide  public  interest. 

At  I  angles  field  a  provisional  squadron  of  nine  bombers  com¬ 
manded  by  Mai.  Herbert  A.  Dargue  took  oil  on  August  II  and  headed 

out  to  sea  to  locate  and  attack  the  old  freighter,  file  planes  carried  only 
200-pound  bombs,  which  the  optimistic  Dargue  believed  would  be  ample 
to  sink  the  ship.  Much  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Air  Corps,  the  squad¬ 
ron  ran  into  rainy  weather  cn  route,  could  rust  locate  the  Mount  Shasta. 

and  was  forced  to  return  to  1  angles  field.  I  lie  bombers  tried  again  on 

August  14.  I  his  time  the  squadron  found  the  freighter  but  could  not  sink 
it  with  the  lightweight  bombs.  Ihe  planes  from  Langley  field  scored  sev¬ 
eral  direct  hits  setting  the  Mount  Shasta  on  fire,  but  a  Coast  Guard  cutter 
had  to  be  called  in  to  finish  off  the  freighter. 4'' 

While  the  press  was  not  overly  critical  of  the  Air  Corps'  effort,  the 
Navy  used  it  as  an  excuse  for  rather  heavy  heckling  of  the  Army  air  arm. 
flw  Aevv  York  Time v  explained  that,  while  none  of  the  bombers  found  he 
ship  on  August  II.  this  was  due  in  part  to  the  vessel  being  cut  free  from 
the  tow  ship  earlier  than  planned.  I  he  paper  also  pointed  out  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Army  observation  planes  had  successfully  located  her  and  that  the 
Air  Corps  would  have  quickly  sent  the  old  freighter  to  the  bottom,  had 
the  aircraft  dropped  1.000-pound  bombs  instead  of  the  small  200- 
pounders.  fhe  Navy  used  the  August  11  failure  tv'  embarrass  the  Air 
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Corps  by  publicly  offering  ils  services  to  guide  the  Army  bombers  to  the 
Mourn  Shasta  and,  if  necessary,  sink  the  old  hulk.'"  All  this  was  ostensi¬ 
bly  done  in  good  fun,  but  a  poem  passed  to  the  press  by  nasal  officers  on 
August  If  resealed  in  its  last  verse  something  of  the  sea  service’s  attitude 
toward  Army  air  operations  beyond  the  coast: 

Oh  Na\>  lake  back  vow  coast  dele  list* 
lor  v\c  | ind  ilui  i lie  sea  is  louuli; 

We  thought  on  one  hand  i(  would  help  n\  expand 
We  find  we  die  not  so  toueh 
I  he  sea  is  \om  iitilit.  sou  hold  it  In  miehl 
We  would  il  we  could  but  we  can’t. 

It  seems  dial  the  sea  is  entireh  Saw. 

•\rtm  planes  slnmld  remain  o’er  the  land. 

1  lie  land,  the  land 

Vim  planes  should  remain  o’er  the  land.  1 

I  he  Air  Corps  ssas  concerned  oser  its  poor  showing  in  the  exercise.  I  t. 
Col.  Hap  Arnold  probably  expressed  the  fears  of  many  of  his  fellow  offi¬ 
cers  when  he  wrote:  "I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  it  will  have  a  very  detri¬ 
mental  effect  on  this  newly  assigned  Coast  Defense  project."  Arnold  be¬ 
lieved  the  Navy  would  likely  capitalize  on  the  Mount  Shasta  fiasco  and 
attempt  to  convince  Congress  that  the  Air  Corps  could  not  locate  or  sink 
ships  at  sea.'*  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  The  New  York  Times'  military  affairs 
editor  and  a  I'.S.  Naval  Academy  graduate,  must  have  intensified  Air 
Corps  tears  with  Itis  August  ft)  editorial.  Baldwin  wrote  that  the  bomb 
squadron's  inability  to  locate  the  ship  on  its  first  try  was 

illtiMMlixc  of  the  met t kienc\  of  hind  based  pilots  oxer  wafer.  The  niabilitx 
of  die  army  aviation,  however,  to  find  a  float  me  tareet  not  more  than  sixty 
miles  awu\  a  problem  which  is  solved  almost  monthly  by  Navy  fliers  — is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  detinue  example  ot  the  value  of  specific  training  tor  a  specific  task.** 

Baldwin  implied  that  aerial  operations  against  hostile  ships  should  he  left 
to  the  Navy.  He  also  used  the  occasion  to  proclaim  that  aviation  was 
incapable  of  acting  as  America’s  first  line  of  defense.'4 

General  Foulois,  about  to  take  over  as  Acting  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps,  was  sorely  distressed  by  the  entire  affair.  He  blamed  the  com¬ 
mander  of  Langley  f  ield  and  subordinates  in  the  OCAC  for  not  giving 
the  chief  adequate  advance  notice  of  the  exercise’s  changed  scope.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  this  would  have  enabled  Lcchct  or  Foulois  to  keep  the  operation 
from  becoming  a  publicity  stunt.  Foulois  was  so  angry  that  he  decided  to 
quietly  relieve  a  number  of  officers  in  the  chief's  office  as  soon  as  he  was 
in  a  position  to  do  so.” 

Foulois  and  other  Air  Corps  officers  believed  the  Mount  Shasta  exer¬ 
cise  pointed  up  the  need  for  the  Air  Corps  to  conduct  specialized  over¬ 
water  training,  if  it  hoped  to  keep  the  coastal  air  defense  mission  exclu¬ 
sively  its  own.  The  OCAC  had  already  contemplated  setting  up  a  special 
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over  water  navigation  eoast  defense  school  in  July  1931,  but  the  events  of 
August  spurred  Foulois  and  his  subordinates  to  move  more  quickly  on  the 
issue.  On  October  9  the  acting  chief  requested  permission  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  to  establish  a  school  to  develop  coast  defense  navigation  and 
plotting  equipment  and  tactics. <h 

The  War  Department  response  was  somewhat  confusing.  Senior 
Army  officers  agreed  that  the  Air  Corps  was  neither  trained  nor  equipped 
to  carry  out  all-weather  coast  defense  operations,  but  the  Genera)  Staff 
did  not  believe  the  situation  warranted  creation  of  a  permanent  school. 
The  Wat  Department  stressed  in  its  November  21  reply  to  the  Air  Corps 
request  that 

coasi  defense  is  a  problem  which  appertains  to  the  Anm  at  large  and  invokes 
the  utilization  of  all  branches  of  the  Army  I  he  work  ot  the  Air  Corps,  there¬ 
fore,  along  such  hues,  instead  of  being  segregated  in  an  exempted  school, 
should  be  coordinated  under  the  normal  agencies  m  the  line  of  command  ol 
the  At  my 

However,  the  War  Department  memo  directed  the  Air  Corps  to  submit 
plans  for  putting  overwater  navigation  training  into  effect  throughout  the 
Army  air  arm.'*'  Apparently,  the  General  Staff  did  not  think  the  Air 
Corps  should  intercept  ships  at  sea  without  coordinating  such  operations 
with  coast  artillery  and  mobile  ground  units.  1  ikewise.  it  appeared  that 
the  General  Staff  did  not  understand  the  exclusively  air-oriented  techno¬ 
logical  and  tactical  problems  needing  to  be  solved  to  make  air  defense 
workable. 

General  Mac.Arthur  expressed  surprise  upon  receiving  Eoulois’  Octo¬ 
ber  9  memo,  for  he  presumed  the  Air  Corps  was  already  engaged  in  coast 
defense  training.  After  Eoulois  met  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  clarified 
the  matter,  Mac  Arthur  on  February  IS.  1932.  approved  Air  Corps  plans 
for  a  scaled-down  version  of  the  proposed  school.  In  April  the  school 
opened  at  Bolling  field,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  for  the  next  two  years 
carried  out  research  and  development  on  the  problems  of  coastal  air  de¬ 
fense  equipment,  technique,  and  tactics.  The  Air  Corps,  however,  did  not 
establish  an  extensive  formal  coast  defense  training  program  for  its  tacti¬ 
cal  units  and  pilots.  Only  the  19th  Bombardment  Group  at  Rockwell 
Field.  California,  actively  participated  in  a  continuing  program  stressing 
instrument  flying  and  overwater  operations  in  1 932-33.  ' 

In  1931,  before  the  Bolling  Field  project  had  been  authorized,  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  was  already  eoneerned  over  the 
question  of  how  the  Army  air  arm  could  best  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
coastal  air  defense  mission.  The  air  officers  were  dismayed  by  the  absence 
of  a  definite  War  Department  policy  on  the  subject.  Army  Training  Regu¬ 
lations  440-15,  f  undamental  Principles  for  the  Employment  of  the  Air 
Service,  had  not  been  updated  since  January  1926,  and  it  gave  no  indica- 
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lion  ol  how  i he  Air  Corps  should  he  employed  lo  slop  an  air  aitaek  on 
i lie  Uniied  Slates.'"'1  General  lecliet.  before  departing  on  terminal  leave, 
convinced  (ieneral  MacArthur  to  sign  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  stating  that  under  the  MacArthur-Pratt  agreement  the 
Army  air  arm  had  "the  primary  responsibility  for  all  defensive  air  opera¬ 
tions  by  the  United  Stales,  except  those  required  for  furthering  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  high  seas  l  icet."'''1  But  aside  from  this  recognition  of  Air  Corps 
responsibility  the  C ieneral  Staff  did  nothing  to  explain  how  it  intended  to 
use  the  air  arm  to  fulfill  its  mission. 

I  oulois  began  carping  at  the  (ieneral  Staff  for  its  lack  of  policy  as 
soon  as  he  took  over  as  acting  chief  of  the  air  arm.  Responding  to  War 
Department  notification  that  a  Harbor  Defense  Board  would  soon  be  con¬ 
stituted  to  revise  existing  harbor  defense  projects,  he  pointed  out  in  Sep¬ 
tember  that  while  the  Air  Corps  had  a  portion  of  the  Army's  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  coast  defense,  it  had  never  been  asked  for  its  views.  He  opposed 
the  practice  of  leaving  the  planning  of  defense  operations  to  corps  area 
commanders  and  requested  that  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  be  charged 
with  preparing  air  defense  plans.  I  oulois  likewise  asked  that  the  Chief  of 
Coast  Artillery  be  permitted  to  carry  out  his  own  portion  of  coast  defense 
planning.  He  and  his  Coast  Artillery  counterpart  could  then  get  together 
and  coordinate  their  respective  programs.'"-' 

Ihe  (ieneral  Staff  reply,  coming  two  months  later,  showed  that  the 
War  Department  did  not  want  the  Air  Corps  to  design  its  own  program 
for  air  defense  employment.  Ihe  memo  asserted  firmly  that  the  air  arm’s 
sole  responsibility  in  coast  defense  was  to  support  the  mobile  land  army: 
“Neither  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  nor  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  has 
tiny  responsibility  in  planning  for  Coast  Defense  other  than  to  collaborate 
when  called  upon  with  the  proper  planning  agencies  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
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ntent  in  preparation  of  such  a  plan."  It  pointed  out  that  “Corps  Area 
Commanders  in  their  capacity  as  Frontier  Commanders"  would  prepare 
the  necessary  subordinate  plans  in  cooperation  with  local  Navy  com¬ 
manders.  The  General  Stall  memo  did  say,  however,  that  the  Harbor  De¬ 
fense  Board  would  soon  hold  a  meeting,  and  Eoulois.  as  a  member,  eould 
“present  his  recommendations  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  air¬ 
craft  in  harbor  defense."1’' 

Apparently  undismayed  by  this  rebuff.  Eoulois  kept  up  his  struggle 
to  force  the  War  Department  to  develop  a  plan  for  aerial  coast  defense. 
He  worked  equally  hard  to  assure  an  Air  Corps  voice  in  formulating  that 
plan.  In  January  1932  he  told  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  that 
the  War  Department  had  no  air  policy,  hut  he  qualified  this  by  saying  he 
had  been  instructed  to  help  develop  one— perhaps  referring  to  the  latitude 
given  him  as  a  member  of  the  Harbor  Defense  Board.  Having  spoken 
personally  to  MacArthur  of  the  need  for  an  air  defense  policy,  Eoulois 
probably  felt  reasonably  certain  the  Chief  of  Staff  favored  the  creation  of 
one."4 

In  April  1932,  l-'oulois  won  the  Harbor  Defense  Board's  endorsement 
of  an  Air  Corps-sponsored  statement  of  basic  air  defense  principles.  The 
paper  affirmed  that  "Air  Corps  projects  pertaining  to  the  employment  of 
Army  aircraft  in  the  defense  of  the  coast  will  be  based  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  no  assistance  can  be  evpecred  from  naval  aviation."  If  then 
broke  down  the  Air  Corps'  coast  defense  mission  into  three  phases.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  phase  the  air  arm  would  operate  reconnaissance  and  strike 
aircraft  out  to  the  limit  of  their  combat  radius  to  locate  and  attack  the 
enemy  invasion  force.  This  air  action  was  to  be  independent  of  local 
ground  force  control,  with  directions  coming  from  Army  General  Head¬ 
quarters.  During  the  second  phase  of  the  engagement— when  the  enemy- 
had  come  within  range  of  shore  guns— the  Air  Corps  would  spot  for  the 
coast  artillery  and  make  complementary  attacks  from  the  air.  The  air  arm 
would  continue  to  serve  in  this  capacity  until  the  invasion  force  had  been 
driven  off  or  the  battle  had  reached  its  third  phase.  In  this  last  canto  the 
air  arm  would  directly  support  the  ground  forces  in  their  struggle  to  repel 
the  invader  from  the  beaches  “in  accordance  with  its  use  in  general  land 
operations."*'' 

Eoulois  directed  his  subordinates  in  the  OCAC  to  use  the  statement 
of  principles  in  preparing  a  more  comptehensive  coastal  air  defense  em¬ 
ployment  proposal.  Three  months  later,  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  sub¬ 
mitted  his  staff’s  labors  to  the  Harbor  Defense  Board.  Titled  "Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  in  Defense  of  our  Scacoast  Frontiers,"  the 
proposal  received  the  board’s  endorsement  on  July  7,  1932,  and  was  sent 
on  for  General  Staff  approval.*’*’ 

The  proposal  restated  the  three  phases  of  combat  air  operations  and 
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provided  for  the  division  of  United  States  coastal  areas  into  six  geographi¬ 
cal  /ones.  Each  zone  was  to  contain  an  air  force  composed  of  observa¬ 
tion,  pursuit,  attack,  and  bombardment  planes  under  a  single  zone  air 
force  commander.  Each  of  these  air  forces  would  include  a  "Zone  Air 
Patrol  equipped  with  long-range  aircraft  located  at  suitable  stations  along 
the  coast,  and  in  such  numbers  that  the  sea  approaches  will  be  patrolled 
and  observed  seaward  to  the  limit  of  their  radius  of  action."  Apart  from 
the  /one  air  patrol,  the  paper  did  not  propose  manning  the  various  zone 
air  forces  permanently  with  tactical  units.  Concentration  of  available  Air 
Corps  units  would  depend  in  each  case  upon  the  particular  threat  and  war 
plan  involved.  However,  the  proposal  did  call  for  establishing  the  six 
/ones  and  preparing  the  necessary  airfields  and  facilities  within  them  so 
that  all  would  be  ready  in  time  of  emergency.'’ 

The  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff  studied  the  July  7  pro¬ 
posal  but  refused  to  recommend  its  acceptance.  Instead,  over  the  next 
three  months  it  developed  an  extremely  vague  alternate  plan,  which  rec¬ 
ommended  that  frontier  defense  sectors  be  formed,  but  with  all  forces 
located  therein  responsible  to  the  sector  ground  commander.  It  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  use  of  the  air  arm  in  various  phases  of  an  attack  on  the 
United  States.  It  did.  however,  call  tor  the  concentrated  employment  of 
all  Air  Corps  tactical  units— in  the  form  of  a  General  Headquarters  Air 
l  orce  (GHQ  Air  force)  under  the  direct  control  of  the  overall  Army  field 
commander— in  one  or  more  of  the  defense  sectors  on  mobilization  day. 
depending  on  the  scope  of  the  threat.  In  essence  the  War  Plans  Division 
proposal  said  nothing  about  how  the  Air  Corps  should  actually  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  out  its  air  defense  mission.  When  the  Chief  of  the  War 
Plans  Division,  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Kilbourne.  circulated  the  proposal  for 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  General  Stall  divisions  and  the  Air  Corps, 
only  the  latter  disapproved.'’' 

Ihe  differences  between  the  War  Plans  Division  and  the  Air  Corps  on 
the  coast  defense  issue  heightened  the  tension  between  the  General  Staff 
and  the  air  arm.  and  kindled  a  lasting  ill  will  between  Kilbourne  and 
Eoulois.  While  generally  supporting  the  air  arm  and  exhibiting  more  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  value  of  military  aviation  than  most  of  his  General 
Staff  associates.  Kilbourne  deplored  the  absence  of  team  spirit  as  well  as 
the  pushiness  of  airpower  advocates.  Eoulois.  by  virtue  of  his  position  as 
the  official  spokesman  for  the  airpower  crowd,  must  have  struck  Kil¬ 
bourne  as  one  of  the  worst  offenders.  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  in 
turn,  disliked  General  Stall  resistance  to  what  the  members  of  the  air  arm 
believed  were  quite  valid  requests  concerning  policy  and  organization. 
Since  the  War  Plans  Division  was  largely  responsible  for  such  issues  and 
Kilbourne  was  the  division  chief.  Eoulois  probably  perceived  him  as  one 
of  the  prominent  War  Department  hindrances  to  Air  Corps  development. 
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which  he  was  not.  The  numerous  paper  wars  between  the  War  Plans  Divi¬ 
sion  and  the  OCAC  over  issues  of  doctrine  and  employment  no  doubt 
sharpened  the  ill  feelings  between  the  two  men. 

Eoulois  critiqued  the  War  Plans  Division's  alternate  employment  pro¬ 
posal  on  October  11  in  a  blunt  ten-page  memo  to  the  Chief  of  the  War 
Plans  Division.  The  air  chief,  quite  feisty  when  agitated,  took  Kilbourne 
to  task  for  maintaining  that  the  original  Harbor  Defense  Board  proposal 
had  not  sufficiently  considered  the  possible  presence  of  the  Navy.  Foulois 
averred  that  the  War  Department  had  previously  advised  his  office  that 
the  Air  Corps  could  not  expect  the  Navy  to  assist  in  coastal  air  defense. 
Addressing  the  crux  of  the  proposal  circulated  by  Kilbourne,  he  found  it 
too  “ambiguous  and  indefinite"  to  provide  a  basis  for  air  employment 
planning.  He  next  attacked  the  War  Plans  Division  chief  for  basing  most 
of  his  proposal  on  the  Joint  Board  agreement  of  1926,  which  through  its 
vague  phrasing  appeared  to  leave  to  the  Navy  responsibility  for  all  off¬ 
shore  operations.  He  pointed  out  that  the  NlacArthur-Pratt  agreement 
had  superseded  the  1926  written  agreement.  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 
also  highlighted  a  glaring  inconsistency  in  Kilbourne’s  proposal.  While 
calling  for  the  ground  commander's  supervision  of  air  units  in  eaeh 
coastal  defense  sector,  the  War  Plans  Division  paper  noted  that  wartime 
air  operations  front  these  sectors  would  be  under  the  control  of  GHQ  Air 
Force,  which  was  not  subordinate  to  sector  ground  commanders.6’' 

As  part  of  his  memo,  Foulois  redrafted  the  War  Plans  Division's  pro¬ 
posal,  reinserting  virtually  all  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  submitted  through  the  Harbor  Defense  Board,  save  one:  The  plan 
for  six  separate  Air  Force  /ones  was  dropped  in  favor  of  common  Army 
defense  sectors.  But  this  revision  made  clear  that  “The  Air  Force  in  any 
emergency  initially  will  operate  under  the  direct  control  of  GHQ"  and 
that  “the  basic  plan  for  the  concentration  and  operation  of  the  Air  Force 
in  coast  defense  will  be  provided  by  the  War  Department"— not  by  the 
local  ground  commanders.  11 

Foulois’  redraft,  like  his  July  7  offering,  allowed  for  long-range  air 
patrols  in  each  coastal  area.  Kilbourne  counterattacked  on  this  issue  al¬ 
most  immediately.  He  contended  in  an  October  27  memo  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps  that  this  would  entail  a  costly  “chain  defense"  system.  He 
quite  correctly  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  many  aircraft  and  installations  required  in  such  a  system. 
He  also  apprised  Foulois  that  "no  emergency  requiring  such  an  all  around 
defense  is  visualized  in  war  plans."  1  Foulois  responded  saying  that  cen¬ 
trally  controlled  long-range  reconnaissance  was  vital  to  adequate  air  de¬ 
fense.  He  explained  that  such  units  operating  under  GHQ  Air  Force  con¬ 
trol  would  not  constitute  a  linear  defense  system:  “Due  to  the  mobility  of 
these  units,  with  centralized  control,  they  can  be  shifted  to  or  concen- 
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t rated  in  support  of  any  threatened  area  at  the  proper  time."  ‘ 

After  considerable  give-and-take  between  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps  and  the  War  Plans  Division  during  November  and  early 
December  and  a  personal  talk  between  MacArthur  and  Foulois,  the  air 
chief  eventually  agreed  to  accept  a  second  War  Plans  Division  draft  pro¬ 
posal.  one  which  embodied  some  of  the  items  in  the  Air  Corps’  July  7 
plan.  Foulois  accepted  the  compromise  because  he  must  have  realized 
that,  by  continuing  to  hold  out  for  General  Staff  acceptance  of  the  Air 
Corps’  original  proposal,  he  would  only  intensify  the  bitterness  while  pro¬ 
ducing  few  additional  positive  results.  As  it  was,  the  air  arm  had  at  least 
gained  some  semblance  of  a  coast  defense  employment  strategy  and  had 
been  able  to  influence  its  formation.  Foulois  was  not  completely  pleased 
with  the  outcome,  but  under  the  circumstances  he  probably  got  all  that 
was  possible  at  the  time.  '  kilbourne  also  was  willing  to  give  on  some 
issues,  for  he  deemed  it  important  to  have  a  definite  air  defense  policy.  Fie 
understood  that  without  one  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  concrete  on  which  to  base  his  peacetime  planning  for  procurement  and 
distribution  of  units.  Nor  would  the  General  Staff  be  able  to  adequately 
prepare  war  plans  for  the  defense  of  the  Cnited  States.  4 

MacArthur  published  the  compromise  employment  doctrine  on  Janu¬ 
ary  ?,  IW,  in  a  policy  letter  titled  “Fmployment  of  Army  Aviation  in 
Coast  Defense."  While  adopting  the  Air  Corps'  three  phases  of  employ¬ 
ment.  the  letter  did  not  restrict  control  of  the  air  arm  during  the  first,  or 
independent,  phase  to  Army  GIKJ  but  authorized  theater  or  frontier  com¬ 
manders  to  direct  the  air  arm  it  circumstances  warranted.  MacArthur  ac¬ 
cepted  the  need  for  long-range  reconnaissance  "beyond  the  range  of  corps 
and  army  observation  aviation."  He  said,  "these  aircraft  are  to  be 
equipped  with  radio  and  that  certain  of  them  are  to  be  equipped  with 
navigation  and  plotting  facilities  and  will  be  in  constant  communication 
with  one  or  more  shore  stations."  This  pleased  Foulois  and  the  other  Air 
Corps  members.  However,  the  policy  letter  made  no  mention  of  zone  air 
forces  and  continuing  zone  air  patrols.  In  line  with  the  recent  Army 
ground  force  reorganization  creating  the  nucleus  of  four  field  armies  in 
the  continental  Cnited  States  each  of  the  four  army  commanders  was 
charged  with  the  security  of  one  of  the  nation's  frontiers.  The  letter  gav  e 
them  the  responsibility  for  planning  the  emergcnc;  use  of  all  units— 
including  air — that  might  be  assigned  to  them  under  the  particular  war 
plan  involved,  but  it  reserved  to  the  War  Department  formulation  of 
plans  involving  the  use  of  the  conglomerate  of  Air  Corps  striking  power, 
the  GHQ  Air  Force.  Possibly  as  a  further  sop  to  the  air  arm. 
the  compromise  air  defense  policy  statement  explained  that  cooperation 
with  naval  forces  would  be  based  on  the  1926  Joint  Board  agreements  "as 
modified  by  the  Joint  agreement  between  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Chief 
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of  Naval  Operations  of  1931  making  the  Army  solely  responsible  for  coast 
defense  including  air  operations  in  connection  therewith."  5 

Members  of  the  Air  Corps  could  not  have  been  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  January  3  policy  statement.  It  affirmed  the  air  arm’s  right  and 
responsibility  to  range  far  out  to  sea  in  search  of  the  enemy  fleet  and 
approved  air  operations  unrelated  to  ground  troop  activity  when  the  en¬ 
emy  was  not  in  contact  with  American  ground  forces.  Further,  it  endorsed 
the  need  for  long-range  reconnaissance  aircraft.  It  also  afforded  central¬ 
ized  planning  for,  and  employment  of.  a  consolidated  Air  Corps  strike 
force  and  reaffirmed  the  Army  air  arm's  claim  to  sole  responsibility  for 
aerial  coast  defense.  Certainly  the  two  War  Department  principals  in¬ 
volved  in  formulating  this  program — kilbourne  and  MacArthur—  could 
not  be  considered  Iocs  of  the  Air  Corps. 

Even  so,  Eoulois  and  his  subordinates  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps  desired  a  more  specific  employment  plan.  They  therefore 
drafted  one  and  forwarded  it  for  General  Staff  consideration  on 
March  15.  1933.  The  plan  listed  what  the  Air  Corps  needed  to  execute  its 
aerial  coast  defense  mission  and  described  how  this  force  should  be  dis¬ 
posed.  In  many  ways  the  plan  restated  the  proposal  of  July  7,  1932.  It 
designated  six  key  coastal  areas  (New  England.  Chesapeake  Bay.  Florida, 
and  the  areas  around  Seattle.  San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego)  and  called 
for  permanently  stationing  one  bombardment  group  and  long-range 
coastal  patrol  units  in  each  of  them:  "The  disposition  and  operations  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  disposition  and  movements  of  the  ground  forces 
will  depend  largely  on  the  information  furnished  by  these  patrols."  The 
plan  called  for  a  total  of  six  air  wings  within  the  United  States,  consisting 
of  three  pursuit  groups,  sj\  bombardment  groups,  three  attack  groups, 
three  observation  groups,  and  five  coast  defense  patrol  groups.  Three  ad¬ 
ditional  composite  wings  were  to  be  stationed  overseas — one  each  in  Pan¬ 
ama,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.  In  a  May  memo  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  Eoulois  added  Alaska  to  the  list.  One  composite  group  and  two 
long-range  coast  patrol  units  were  to  be  assigned  there.  h 

In  the  March  plea  to  the  General  Staff.  Eoulois’  staff  accented  the 
nation's  need  for  a  suitable  air  defense  system: 

I  lie  danger  ot  concentrated  an  attacks  upon  nerve  centers  of  communication, 
uuiusttv,  ami  government,  with  the  object  ol  paralv/tng  the  nation’s  power  to 
tesist  and  thus  facilitating  decisive  action  ot  ground  forces,  is  a  factor  which 
nukes  n  imperative  that  the  nation’s  peacetime^  an  strength  he  adequate  tv’ 
meet  such  an  attack  upon  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  Air  C  orps'  proposal  also  stressed  r hat  no  air  defense  system  presently 
existed:  “The  coastal  air  defense  of  the  United  States  has  been  relin¬ 
quished  by  the  Navy.  Until  it  is  physically  undertaken  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  there  actually  will  be  no  coastal  air  defense  in  the  United  States."  H 
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Hie  General  Slat!  was  unsympathetic  to  the  OC  AC  plan.  The  War 
Department  realistically  assessed  it  as  far  too  costly  to  implement  and 
deemed  it  unrealistic  in  view  of  the  dearth  of  air  striking  power  possessed 
by  America's  potential  enemies.  Sustained  carrier-borne  strategic  air 
power  did  not  exist,  and  effective  long-range  air  attacks  on  the  United 
States  front  overseas  land  bases  were  technologically  impossible  in  1933. 
Moreover,  the  General  Staff  considered  the  Air  C  orps  plan  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  departure  from  Mac.Arthur's  January  3  letter.  Ihe  War  Depart¬ 
ment  was  even  more  disturbed  when  loulois,  contrary  to  regulations,  sent 
a  copy  of  the  plan  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Harry  H.  Woodring. 
Army  officials  feared  this  might  be  a  prelude  to  a  wider  distribution  of 
the  unsanctioned  proposal.  According  to  the  General  Staff,  here  was  real 
evidence  of  a  lack  of  team  spirit.  General  Mac  Arthur  directed  his  War 
Plans  Division  chief,  kilbourne,  to  try  to  iron  out  the  differences  on  the 
employment  issues  existing  between  the  OC  AW  and  the  War  Department, 
but  this  proved  to  be  an  impossible  t ask . 

Many  officers  of  the  Air  C  orps  believed  in  the  v it al  importance  of 
their  aerial  coast  defense  mission,  and  had  come  to  consider  the  Army  air 
arm  the  nation's  first  line  of  defense.  I  he  aviators  thought  the  Air  C  orps, 
without  the  aid  of  land  and  sea  forces,  could,  if  properly  organized  and 
equipped,  repel  an  invasion  force  before  it  could  land  on  American 
beaches.  Bombers  would  smash  the  enemy’s  air  might  hv  sinking  his  car¬ 
riers  and  then  would  destroy  his  transports.  Should  the  enemy  gain  posi¬ 
tions  ashore  in  countries  bordering  the  United  States  before  the  onset  of 
host i It ies.  the  Army  air  arm  would  destroy  his  airfields  and  lines  of  com¬ 
munications.  This  would  make  the  forward  advance  of  the  enemy  land 
army  impossible.  loulois  and  his  Army  aviators  believed  the  Air  C  orps 
must  be  both  strong  and  properly  disposed  in  peacetime  to  carry  out  this 
vital  mission  during  a  national  emergency.  In  April  1933,  the  air  chief  and 
one  of  his  key  officers,  1  t.  Wol.  James  P.  C  haney,  were  given  a  chance  to 
appear  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee.  They  testified  that 
air  attacks  on  the  United  States  were  now  possible,  and  asked  for  congres¬ 
sional  support  for  the  Army  air  arm's  March  15  aerial  coast  defense  pro¬ 
gram.'" 

In  June,  while  Kilbourne  was  still  working  to  settle  differences  with 
the  OWAW,  General  MacArthur  decided  to  allow  the  Air  Corps  to  try  its 
hand  at  writing  specific  air  defense  plans  based  upon  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment’s  “color"  war  plans.  Inc  1932  l  our  Army  Plan  reorganization  of 
the  ground  forces  caused  reconsideration  of  the  various  plans  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States.  Besides,  word  had  been  circulated  to  Congress 
and  the  press— probably  with  the  help  of  the  Air  Corps — that  the  Army 
had  in'  plans  for  the  air  defense  of  the  United  States.  On  June  3  at  the 
Chief  of  Staffs  behest,  the  General  Staff  requested  l  oulois'  reeommenda- 
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lions  tor  employment  of  the  GHQ  Air  loree  if  war  plans  RLiD  (Britain). 
RID-ORANGl  (Britain-Japan),  or  GRFFN  (Mexico)  were  activated.  The 
memo  from  The  Adjutant  General  directed  the  C  hief  of  the  Air  C  orps  to 
use  eighteen  hundred  serviceable  aircraft  (the  number  called  for  in  the 
five-year  expansion  program)  as  a  basis  for  planning.  However,  the  Air 
Corps  was  authorized  to  suggest  a  larger  force  if  the  OC'AC  planners 
found  eighteen  hundred  planes  unequal  to  the  task.  The  Air  Corps  pro¬ 
posal  was  to  include  the  geographic  disposition  and  plan  for  concentra¬ 
tion  and  use  of  the  air  arm  under  each  of  the  color  plans.  General  kil- 
bourne  counseled  the  air  planners  at  the  outset  not  to  place  in  their 
proposal  a  bold  demand  for  large  numbers  of  aircraft  that  the  War  De¬ 
partment  could  not  support  in  appropriations  hearings.'1 

Alter  some  delay,  the  OC'AC  submitted  its  plan  on  July  13.  1933. 
Much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  General  Staff,  it  did  not  provide  what  had 
been  asked  for.  The  "Air  Plan  for  the  Defense  of  the  United  States"  be¬ 
gan  by  denying  the  relevance  of  current  Army  defense  plans  to  initial  air 
defense  activities: 

Ihcic  is  a  phase  in  the  dcteme  ot  the  l  ruled  Slates  in  whuh  air  power 
pla\s  u  distinct  part  operating  either  atone  01  in  conmnction  with  the  \avy 
And  in  either  case  the  plan  tor  the  use  of  an  powet  uutialts  will  hear  little 
relation  to  the  details  ot  am  of  the  e\istini!  colored  war  plans 

It  also  asserted  there  was  no  need  to  tie  the  initial  offshore  operations  to 
plans  for  ground  force  deployment.  I  oulois  must  have  believed  that  per¬ 
sistence  would  eventually  wear  down  General  Staff  resistance,  for  the  plan 
enumerated  seven  critical  areas  needing  air  protection  (adding  the  Great 
I  akes  region  to  the  six  areas  listed  in  the  1932  Harbor  Defense  Board 
proposal)  and  called  for  continuous  air  reconnaissance  outward  from 
these  areas  to  a  distance  of  250  to  300  miles.  It  likewise  required  the 
deployment  of  portions  of  the  GHQ  Air  l  oree  to  the  most  critical  of 
these  regions,  just  prior  to  the  onset  of  hostilities.  Once  the  main  enemy 
threat  had  been  determined,  all  available  air  power  would  be  shifted  to 
the  affected  region. 

Ihe  plan  touched  on  deployment  under  the  three  color  plans,  but 
complained  that  the  Air  Corps  would  be  hopelessly  outclassed  if  the 
United  States  were  attacked  at  the  same  time  on  both  its  coasts  by  a 
British-Japanese  coalition,  lit  fact,  claimed  the  Of  AC,  the  Army  air  arm 
lacked  adequate  numbers  of  planes  to  deal  with  the  RI  D  threat  alone,  for 
Britain  could  mass  superior  air  strength  in  Canada  before  beginning  hos¬ 
tilities.  All  this  was  done  to  prove  that  the  Air  Corps  needed  more  air¬ 
craft.  Ihe  paper  then  arrived  at  the  ideal  number  of  planes  needed  to 
defend  the  seven  critical  areas  in  the  continental  United  States  as  well  as 
America's  overseas  possessions — 4. 459."  I  i  iilois,  who  was  absent  from 
Washington  on  the  day  the  plan  reached  the  General  Staff,  was  shocked 
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by  the  furor  it  caused.  He  lamely  explained  to  War  Department  superiors: 
"This  is  a  tentative  plan  only  and  was  prepared  hastily  because  of  the 
short  time  limit  imposed  by  the  original  instructions."’'4 

The  plan  had  spawned  an  immediate  and  entirely  negative  General 
Staff  reaction.  kilbourne  wrote  Mac.Arthur  on  July  25  that  “the  report 
submitted  is  of  no  value  either  for  war  planning  or  for  a  logical  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  strength  at  which  the  Air  Corps  should  be  maintained."  He 
complained  the  plan  just  repeated  earlier  proposals  submitted  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  C  orps  to  justify  requests  for  more  aircraft  at  a  time  when 
the  existing  threat  was  quite  low.  kilbourne  was  incensed  over  the  air 
arm's  claim  to  separate  war  planning  privileges  and  was  fearful  that  air 
officers  were  being  "falsely  indoctrinated"  as  to  the  abilities  of  the  Air 
Corps  to  carry  out  the  coast  defense  mission  alone.  He  complained  that 
this  and  other  papers  submitted  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  had  departed  from  War  Department  principles  “to  a  degree  which 
indicates  a  complete  lack  of  desire  to  conform  to  instructions  issued  by 
proper  authority."’"  General  MacArthur  disapproved  the  Air  Corps  plan. 
On  August  II  lie  directed  the  formation  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
General  Council,  chaired  by  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  A. 
Drum,  to  review  and  revise  the  OCAC  proposal.'*' 

from  the  General  Staff's  point  of  view  there  was  obviously  a  great 
deal  wrong  with  the  July  15  Air  Corps  proposal.  It  bore  no  relation  to 
any  probable  air  threat  to  the  Cnited  States,  and  the  cost  of  the  program 
was  prohibitive.  Most  important,  the  plan  represented  a  deep  divergence 
of  views  between  the  War  Department  and  its  air  arm: 

I  tie  v  iencr.il  Si.i’t  held  th.it  ar.itc.eic  and  tactical  operations  in  pursuance  ot 
the  Xnm  plan  as  .1  whole.  I’Ollr  in  land  campaien  and  coast  detense,  was  the 
pnttiatv  mission  ol  the  Xu  I  orce.  while  the  Oil  ice  ot  the  (  Inet  ot  the  All 
(  01  ps  held  the  opinion  that  there  should  he  a  spcsial  plan  toi  the  An  (  orps 
detense  ot  the  l  mted  States  and  that  oreaiu/ation  amljraining  lot  this  put 
pose  should  take  priority  ovei  all  other  considerations 

The  Drum  Hoard  soon  set  to  work  studying  the  question  of  Air 
Corps  employment  in  coast  defense.  Besides  Drum,  its  membership  in¬ 
cluded  kilbourne,  foulois.  Maj.  Gen.  John  W.  Guilds,  Chief  of  Coast 
Artillery,  and  Maj.  Gen.  George  S.  Simonds,  Commandant  of  the  Army- 
War  College.  The  board  first  met  as  a  group  on  September  15  and  almost 
at  once  concluded  that  the  General  Staff  memo  directing  the  preparation 
of  the  July  15  Air  Corps  plan  was  somewhat  vague  and  might  have  mis¬ 
led  the  Air  Corps  chief  and  his  subordinates  as  to  the  study's  purposes. 
The  board  decided  to  disregard  the  July  15  plan,  and  to  develop  its  own 
program  for  the  use  of  the  air  arm  in  coast  defense." 

During  the  ensuing  weeks  of  discussion,  the  other  board  members 
gave  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  ample  opportunity  to  voice  the  air  arm’s 
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views.  Being  ou  i  mi  inhered  lour  10  one  by  nonliving  officers,  perhaps 
I  oulois  was  cowed.  Maybe  he  believed  that  I  he  conclusions  reached  by  the 
board  were  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Regardless,  he  did 
not  strike  a  controversial  pose,  but  instead  worked  harmoniously  with  the 
other  members.  He  gave  the  impression  that  Air  C  orps  difficulties  were 
due  to  a  dearth  of  appropriations  rather  than  to  General  Staff-Air  Corps 
differences.  General  Simonds  reported  later:  “In  these  conversations  he 
appeared  willing  and  anxious  to  cooperate  xvith  the  General  Staff  in  the 
formulation  of  policies  and  in  carrying  them  out.  He  appeared  to  be  in 
the  belief  that  we  were  all  working  to  a  common  end.""’  I  he  ground  gen¬ 
erals,  also  apparently  given  to  compromise,  allowed  the  air  chief  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  list  of  general  principles  upon  which  the  board  based  its  conclu¬ 
sions  on  Air  Corps  coast  defense  employment.1*1 

Released  in  October,  the  Drum  Board  report  made  clear  that  the  air 
arm  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Army: 

Ilw  is-nmiioloin.  “.in  deViise  ol  ills'  l  nils'll  Male'."  iu's|us'mh  employed 
m  wiiiint’v  euc-s.  an  criv'ncous  and  laNc  mcw  ol  ihe  enipK'wnem  ol  air  Ioiycv 
Wheihei  operand)!  in  cIom.*  couiutwtum  \Mth  ihe  Vim  oi  ihe  Na\>.  or  at  some 
ills  lance  ihcielrom.  ail  ol  these  aeencies  must  operate  m  aeeordanee  ssitii  one 
eener.il  plan  ol  national  Jelense 

Acknowledging  that  aviation  had  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of 
overseas  invasion,  the  report  underscored  the  importance  of  long-range 
reconnaissance  and  air  attack  on  enemy  expeditions  "by  a  properly  consti¬ 
tuted  CillQ  Air  force"  before  they  reached  the  American  shoreline.  Nev¬ 
ertheless.  it  declared  that  the  present  state  of  aviation  technology  made  a 
serious  air  attack  on  the  vital  areas  of  the  Cnited  States  impossible.  The 
report  adopted  the  seven  vital  coast  defense  areas  as  designated  in  the 
July  13  Air  Corps  plan,  but  it  maintained  that  the  air  arm  alone  could 
not  prevent  the  invasion  of  these  areas,  and  that  it  would  he  unwise  per¬ 
manently  to  station  air  defense  units  in  each  of  them.’' 

Concerning  air  employment  under  the  color  plans,  the  Drum  Board 
examined  only  Rf  D-ORANGf.  The  report  explained  this  plan  repre¬ 
sented  the  worst  circumstances  the  Cnited  States  could  expect  to  meet, 
l  aced  with  war  against  a  Japanese-British  coalition,  the  RTD-ORANGT 
plan  called  for  defensive  action  against  Japan  while  exerting  full  military 
pressure  against  Great  Britain  in  the  northwest  Atlantic  and  C  anada.  The 
Drum  Board  determined  it  would  be  the  GHQ  Air  force’s  tasks  to  secure 
air  superiority  in  the  major  theater  of  operations,  support  the  advance  of 
the  ground  forces  into  southeastern  Canada,  conduct  any  necessary  joint 
actions  with  the  fleet,  and  assist  the  ground  forces  in  coast  defense  should 
the  fleet  he  absent  or  unable  to  maintain  control  of  the  sea.  To  carry  out 
these  operations,  the  hoard  judged  that  the  Air  Corps  required  2.320  air¬ 
craft.  9X0  to  be  assigned  to  the  consolidated  striking  force,  the  GHQ  Air 
force.’' 
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The  hoard’s  report  did  not  tamper  with  the  three  phases  of  coast 
defense  approved  in  the  Chief  of  Staff's  January  3  letter,  but  it  did  pro¬ 
vide  a  breakdown  of  how  the  air  striking  force  would  be  used  in  land 
operations: 

Strategically  this  will  ho  used  tor  lone  range  reconnaissance,  tor  interdict 
mg  e»em>  reconnaissance,  tor  demolition  ot  important  installations,  and  tor 
interdiction  ot  enetin  movement  radically  t lie  liMQ  Air  l-otce  will  he  used  in 
support  ot  the  ground  forces  in  preparation  for  battle  h>  combat  against  en 
eiuv  air  forces  engaged  in  missions  ot  reconnaissance,  demolition,  and  interdic¬ 
tion.  during  battle  In  actual  participation,  and  after  bailie  by  exploitation  of 
victors  ot  minimizing  enemy  exploitation  in  event  of  deteat 

Though  still  tying  the  air  arm  to  tactical  ground  operations,  the  report 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  independent  strategic  air  missions.  In 
effect,  its  statement  on  employment  in  land  operations  struck  a  balance 
between  what  the  airpovver  advocates  and  the  ground  commanders  each 
prized  most  in  military  aviation.  While  the  report  did  not  endorse  strate¬ 
gic  bombardment  per  se.  its  statement  on  strategic  employment  was  so 
broad  it  could  not  have  displeased  the  air  advocates.  General  NlacArthur 
approved  the  Drum  Hoard  report  on  October  12.  making  it  an  official 
War  Department  policy  statement."4 

While  the  Air  C  orps  and  the  War  Department  were  forging  an  em¬ 
ployment  doctrine  for  the  Army  air  arm  in  its  coast  defense  mission,  the 
Navy  refused  to  fully  acknowledge  that  the  MaeArthur-Pratt  agreement 
had  stripped  it  of  all  responsibility  for  coast  defense.  In  fact,  there  were 
signs  that  the  sea  service  had  every  intention  of  replacing  the  Air  Corps  as 
the  primary  vehicle  for  the  air  defense  portion  of  that  mission.  In  spite  of 
I’ratt's  new  naval  air  policy  and  his  informal  agreement  with  the  Army 
Chief  ot  Staff,  the  Navy  Department  continued  to  develop  land-based 
aircraft,  expand  naval  air  stations,  and  deploy  bombers  ashore  (calling 
them  patrol  aircraft  I.  Purportedly  these  resources  were  for  fleet  support, 
but  even  the  Navy’s  General  Hoard  argued  within  the  sea  service  that  the 
Navy  should  also  have  coastal  air  defense  responsibility."'’ 

The  Air  C  orps  was  quite  concerned  over  these  developments.  As  it 
became  clear  in  the  fall  of  1 933  that  C  ongress  would  soon  authorize  a  new 
naval  air  expansion  program,  the  C  hief  of  the  Air  C  orps  as  well  as  the 
Chief  ot  the  War  Plans  Division,  became  extremely  worried.  Until  then, 
the  Navy  had  only  been  authorized  1.1XX1  serviceable  aircraft  while  the  Air 
Corps  was  allowed  Now  it  seemed  the  Navy  would  build  up  to 

2.4M2.  Hotli  l  oulois  a, id  Kilbournc  reasoned  that  naval  numerical  super¬ 
iority  might  reduce  Army  air  arm  appropriations  and  cause  loss  of  a  por¬ 
tion  or  all  of  the  aerial  coast  defense  mission  to  the  sea  service." 

These  were  not  the  onlv  indications  of  Navv  dissatisfaction  with  the 
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Mac  Arthur  I’ratt  agreement.  On  lebruary  21,  1933,  MacArtluir  sen!  the 
Joint  Hoard  a  dralt  ol  chanties  10  the  1926  Joint  Board  agreement,  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  t lie  instructions  in  the  pamphlet.  "Joint  Action  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,”  into  accord  with  t lie  1931  agreement  on  aerial  coast 
defense.  I  he  Navy  members  of  the  Joint  Board  informally  disagreed  with 
the  dralt  but  ret  used  to  request  a  conference  to  resolve  the  matter.  This 
spurred  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  write  Admiral  I’ratt  on  June  23.  MacArtluir 
stressed  the  importance  ol  resolving  the  contradictions  between  the  obso¬ 
lete  pamphlet  on  joint  action  and  the  instructions  in  his  January  3  letter 
on  the  employment  of  the  air  arm  in  coast  defense.  He  said  the  Army 
wanted  to  issue  new  regulations  based  on  the  1931  agreement  but  they 
would  contradict  the  pamphlet.  Admiral  I’ratt  replied  the  same  day  saying 
he  was  retiring  at  the  end  ol  lune  and  the  matter  would  have  to  be  taken 
up  with  his  successor.  ''  I  his  boded  ill  for  the  War  Department’s  efforts  to 
gain  formal  \avv  acceptance  of  the  Mac Arthur-l’ratt  Agreement. 
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Motion .  his  successor.  Rear  Adm.  Ernest  .1.  King,  and  their  fellow 
flyers  had  continued  to  affirm  within  the  Navy  family  that  coast  defense 
was  a  proper  naval  aviation  mission.  By  19.0  they  were  winning  a  wider 
following.  No  one,  save  the  departing  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  wished 
to  further  compromise  the  Navy's  claim  to  this  significant  mission.  Yet 
most  senior  naval  officers  were  more  concerned  with  two  other  aviation 
issues:  ( 1 )  the  need  to  continue  building  up  the  fleet's  air  resources;  and  (2) 
the  persistent  Air  Corps  assertions  that  MacArthur's  January  policy  letter 
had  given  Army  aviation  responsibility  for  distant  overw  ater  aerial  patrol¬ 
ling.  a  direct  infringement  on  an  established  Navy  mission. ,,H 

After  Pratt's  retirement.  Ernest  King,  now  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics,  announced  that  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  nor  the 
new  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Vice  Adm.  W  illiam  II.  Standley.  recog¬ 
nized  the  Mac.Arthur-Pratt  Agreement.1""  The  Navy  Department  reopened 
Joint  Board  discussions  on  the  issue  of  responsibility  for  aerial  coast  de¬ 
fense  operations,  but  the  Navy  spokesman  denied  that  this  was  solely  an 
Air  Corps  mission.  He  insisted  that  the  Navy  had  responsibility  for  "air 
operations  in  support  of  local  naval  defense  forces  operating  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  iif  lines  of  sea  communications  and  coastal  zones  against  attacks 
by  hostile  submarines  and  surface  raiders.""11  It  this  were  true,  the  Navy 
would  control  antisubmarine  and  antiraider  air  activities  along  the  U.S. 
coasts.  I  he  crux  of  the  dispute  was  actually  much  simpler:  the  Navy 
wanted  tv'  control  all  overwater  air  operations,  while  the  Air  Corps 
claimed  responsibility  for  coastal  air  defense  operations  out  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  oft  the  coast.1"-'  I  he  debate  on  coastal  air  defense,  reopened  in 
I9JJ.  continued  unabated  for  the  next  sixteen  months. 

Part  of  the  debate  in  late  1933  focused  on  the  types  of  aircraft  the 
Navy  and  Air  C  orps  would  develop.  The  Army  flyers  opposed  the  sea 
service's  increased  purchase  of  shore-based  amphibian  patrol  aircraft, 
while  the  Navy  denied  the  Air  Corps’  right  to  buy  amphibian  planes  of  its 
own.  I  oulois  had  been  considering  using  amphibians  lor  long-range  re¬ 
connaissance  in  connection  with  the  air  arm's  coast  defense  mission  ever 
since  the  spring  of  I9J2.  He  and  his  stall  desired  a  large  aircraft  with  a 
l.OOO-milc  range,  capable  of  landing  and  taking  off  from  the  ocean,  and 
able  to  carry  a  2,200-pound  bombload  so  that  it  could  also  perform  as  a 
bomber.1"’ 

General  Kilbourne  and  the  War  Plans  Division  initially  supported  the 
air  arm's  outlook  on  amphibian  reconnaissance  planes,  considering  them 
an  essential  element  in  the  Air  Corps'  coast  defense  program.  However, 
when  General  1  oulois  exerted  heavy  pressure  to  buy  such  airplanes  in  the 
last  six  months  of  1 933  with  funds  made  available  as  part  of  the  National 
Industry  Recovery  Act,  Kilbourne  turned  cold  to  the  idea.  His  opposition 
appears  to  have  been  based  on  both  a  desire  to  limit  the  range  of  Air 
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Corps  overwater  operations  in  order  to  reduce  friction  with  the  Navy  and 
on  technical  considerations  associated  with  the  Air  Corps'  proposed 
method  of  employing  the  amphibians,  l  oulois  had  contended  that  these 
aircraft  could  best  be  used  by  deploying  them  approximately  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  out  to  sea.  The  planes  would  land  on  the  water  and  from  time 
to  time  take  off  and  fly  laterally  to  patrol  an  assigned  sector  of  the  sea. 
With  several  of  these  aircraft  watching  adjacent  sectors,  the  United  States 
would  have  a  complete  air  reconnaissance  cordon  far  from  its  shore.  Kil- 
bourne  objected,  claiming  amphibians  capable  of  landing  and  taking  off 
from  the  open  sea  as  well  as  land  would  be  far  too  costly  to  construct  and 
to  maintain  for  the  benefit  they  would  provide.  He  considered  a  recon¬ 
naissance  cordon  financially  prohibitive.  While  endorsing  smaller,  lighter 
weight,  long-range  amphibians,  since  they  would  not  normally  land 
at  sea  and  thus  intrude  on  the  Navy's  preserve,  neither  he  nor  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  General  Staff  favored  spending  the  limited  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  funds  for  a  large  amphibian."’1 

I  lie  War  Department  informed  I  oulois  in  November  that  amphibians 
would  not  be  purchased  at  present,  hut  that  the  idea  of  using  bornb- 
carrving  amphibian  aircraft  lot  long-range  reconnaissance  still  had  Gen¬ 
eral  Stal  l  support.  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  1  .  (  allan.  Assistant  t  hief  of  Staff. 
G-4,  while  agreeing  that  the  Ait  Corps  needed  such  aueraft.  voiced  the 
opinion  to  MacArthur  in  January  i934  that  the  development  of  land- 
based,  long-range  bombers  should  be  afforded  priority.1"'  The  OCAC  was 
soon  to  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

Kilbournc  believed  the  Air  Corps’  coast  defense  mission  demanded 
that  the  air  arm  be  able  tv'  fly  reconnaissance  far  from  the  shore.  How¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  agree  that  its  mission  justified  the  An  Corps'  assertion 
that  it  had  the  responsibility  tor  air  operations  up  to  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast.  Deducing  correctly  that  this  claim  had  been  a  leading 
cause  of  the  renewed  Army-Navy  controversy  ovet  coast  defense  responsi¬ 
bilities,  the  War  Plans  Division  chief  worked  in  the  fall  and  winter,  1933- 
34,  to  bring  about  a  restatement  ol  the  scope  of  the  air  arm's  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Kilbournc  presumed  that  patrolling  the  coastal  shipping  lanes  was  the 
Navy's  job,  and  Air  Corps  combat  operations  should  normally  be  con¬ 
fined  to  close-in  waters  "where  the  maximum  damage  to  the  enemy  may 
be  inflicted  with  the  least  damage  to  our  own  forces."  In  November  he 
sent  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Drum  a  series  of  suggestions  on  aerial  coast 
defense  policy,  and  proposed  that  the  Wat  Department  use  them  in  discus¬ 
sions  wit'n  the  Navy.  1  he  War  Plans  Division  chief  believed  the  suggestions 
would  allay  the  Navy's  tears  ol  \ii  Corps  etictoachment .  and  thus  lead  to 
;t  new  agreement  on  the  division  of  responsibility  for  anti-invasion  opera- 

,  I'M, 

uons. 

Kilhouriics  recommendations  attirmed  that  the  Army  was  responsi- 
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ble  tor  coast  defense  and  file  Navy  for  control  of  the  seas.  If  sufficient 
naval  force  was  available  to  engage  an  enemy  approaching  the  American 
coast,  the  Navy  would  have  paramount  interest,  and  the  Army  would 
assist  as  requested.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  naval  force,  paramount 
interest  would  rest  with  the  Army,  and  the  Navv  would  assist  on  request, 
kitbourne's  proposals  also  maintained  that  “the  Army  may  omit  seaward 
reconnaissance  and  depend  entirely  upon  the  naval  forces  for  informa¬ 
tion"  if  elements  of  the  fleet  were  present  or  the  naval  district  comman¬ 
dant  had  the  means  to  ensure  the  detection  of  enemy  forces.  Kilbourne 
explained:  “Ihe  normal  mission  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  is  to  conduct  air 
operations  in  support  of  the  ground  forces  in  land  campaigns  including 
coast  defense."  However,  "the  use  of  Army  aircraft  acting  under  Army 
command,  in  the  attack  of  enemy  naval  forces,  is  contemplated  only  in  a 
threat  to  the  coast  and  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  naval  forces  to  meet 
and  defeat  such  threat.""1  Some,  but  not  all.  of  these  recommendations 
found  their  way  into  the  coast  defense  agreement  reached  between  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  a  year  later. 

Kilbourne  judged  the  Air  Corps  the  chief  culprit  in  stirring  up  the 
renewed  Army-Navy  dispute,  but  the  Air  Corps  took  a  different  view, 
l  oulois  and  his  subordinates  believed  the  1911  MacArthur-Pratt  Agree¬ 
ment  had  established  that  the  fleet  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  coast  defense.  Hence,  they  simply  disregarded  the  Navy  in  their 
defense  planning.  Further,  they  thought  MacArthur's  January  J.  ICC. 
policy  letter  gave  the  air  arm  the  authority  to  operate  against  the  enemy 
fleet  up  to  three  hundred  miles  off  the  coast.  It  said  that  during  the  first 
phase  of  aerial  coast  defense  operations  Army  aircraft  would  undertake 
“reconnaissance  and  offensive  operations  between  the  limit  of  range  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  line  of  contact  with  ground  forces."  1"'1  While  Kilbourne 
might  have  been  correct  when  he  alleged  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  had  never 
accepted  the  Air  Corps'  idea  of  attempting  to  control  sea  lanes  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  off  the  coast,  MacArthur's  January  3  letter  certainly  implied  a 
degree  of  approval.  I  he  OCAC  viewed  actions  by  General  Staff  officers 
to  restrict  the  air  arm’s  range  in  coast  defense  operations  as  a  clear  dem¬ 
onstration  of  lack  of  support.  By  late  fall  19.11,  Foulois  and  many  other 
air  officers  believed  the  War  Department  was  selling  out  the  air  arm's 
principal  mission  for  the  sake  of  Army-Navy  harmony.  "N 

A  poem  in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  reflected  the  growing  conflict 
between  the  Air  Corps  and  the  War  Department  at  the  close  of  19.1.1  over 
how  far  front  the  coast  the  air  arm  should  range  in  quest  of  enemy  forces: 

Mother.  mav  I  IK  out  to  sea’ 

Ye*  m\  darlme  daughter. 

Hut  keep  \om  eve  on  the  land  and  me. 

And  huirv  awav  trom  the  water.  110 
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Under  Eoulois'  leadership,  the  Air  Corps  had  made  some  significant 
gains  between  1931  and  1933.  Besides  further  clarifying  its  strategic  bom¬ 
bardment  doctrine,  it  had  acquired  a  key  defense  mission  as  well  as  a 
body  of  general  employment  concepts  for  that  mission.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  had  admitted  the  military  importance  of  the  air  arm  in  coast  de¬ 
fense,  and  given  a  general  endorsement  to  strategic  air  operations  in  sup¬ 
port  of  land  campaigns.  Even  so,  at  the  end  of  1933,  many  issues 
involving  air  doctrine,  mission,  and  employment  concepts  remained  unre¬ 
solved. 


CHAPTER  III 

ORGANIZATION:  TOWARD  A 
GHQ  AIR  FORCE,  1932-1933 


During  t lie  192(K  Army  flyers  had  been  displeased  with  their  place  in 
the  War  Department  organization,  and  this  dissatisfaction  continued  un¬ 
abated  into  the  early  1930s.  Air  Corps  leaders  no  longer  carried  on  a 
public  campaign  like  that  of  the  Mitchell  era.  but  they  still  sought  an 
autonomous  arrangement  under  the  Secretary  of  War  or  independence 
within  a  Department  of  National  Defense.  When  given  the  opportunity  to 
do  so  in  1932  and  1933.  Foulois  and  his  OCAC  subordinates  expressed  this 
position  to  congressional  committees,  but  they  rarely  assumed  an  uncom¬ 
promising  stand  favoring  immediate  defense  reorganization.  In  the  winter 
of  1933  34.  however,  the  air  chief  and  his  staff  secretly  drafted  a  bill  that 
would  have  given  the  air  arm  autonomy. ' 

In  early  1932.  Foulois  received  his  first  opportunity  as  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps  to  make  his  views  known  to  the  lawmakers.  In  December  1931, 
Representative  William  Williamson  of  South  Dakota  introduced  a  bill 
calling  for  the  consolidation  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  into  a 
single  department  containing  three  subdivisions  headed  by  assistant  secre¬ 
taries.  In  January,  Representative  Joseph  W.  Byrns  of  Tennessee  spon¬ 
sored  similar  legislation.  Both  proposals  were  presented  as  economy  mea¬ 
sures  to  reduce  defense  expenditures  at  a  time  of  severe  economic 
depression.  The  Hoover  administration  opposed  the  bills  but  met  stiff  re¬ 
sistance  from  House  Democrats  who  were  seeking  partisan  issues  for  the 
1932  elections.  The  Democrat -controlled  House  assigned  the  measures  to 
the  Committee  on  expenditures  in  the  Fxecutivc  Departments,  where  the 
bills  might  receive  more  sympathetic  treatment.  In  subsequent  hearings, 
the  committee  did  not  invite  Mac.Arthur  or  other  General  Staff  officers  to 
testify,  thus  making  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  the  principal  Army  wit¬ 
ness.-" 
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loulois  appeared  on  February  4  lo  discuss  military  aviation  and  the 
form  reorganization  should  take.  He  had  originally  intended  only  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  put  to  him  by  the  congressmen,  but  disparaging  remarks 
about  the  Air  Corps  made  before  the  committee  by  Representative 
Charles  H.  Martin  of  Oregon — a  retired  Army  general — prompted  him  to 
change  his  mind.  Martin  had  strongly  opposed  air  arm  independence, 
warning  that  Army  flyers  were  extravagant,  undisciplined,  unruly,  and 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  a  fortune  if  given  their  own  organization. 
Aroused  by  these  remarks,  the  air  chief  denounced  them  as  untrue.' 

l  oulois  did  not  support  the  bills  under  discussion.  He  explained  that 
the  proposed  legislation  was  overly  general  and  requested  Congress  to  un¬ 
dertake  an  "exhaustive  study"  to  “definitely  fix  the  relative  roles  of  the 
land,  the  air.  and  the  sea  forces."  He  wanted  the  national  defense  structure 
reorganized  to  afford  the  air  arm  equality  with  the  Army  and  Navy,  but 
only  after  Congress  had  given  the  matter  sufficient  study.  "I  believe  in  a 
year  or  two  more,  military  aviation  will  have  reached  the  stage  in  its 
development,  that  it  will  then  be  time  to  take  the  Air  Forces  and  put  them 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  our  national  defense.”  4 

l  oulois  went  on  to  propose  his  own  reorganization.  Rather  than 
forming  a  Department  of  National  Defense  with  one  secretary  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  "super  staff,"  he  favored  building  on  current  arrangements.  With  cre¬ 
ation  of  an  independent  air  force,  by  combining  the  Army  and  Navy  air 
arms,  the  military  services  could  coordinate  planning  and  resolve  differ¬ 
ences  through  a  Defense  Commission  composed  of  the  three  service  secre¬ 
taries.  Supplementing  this  would  be  a  War  Council  consisting  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  commanders  of  the  three  services.  He  pointed  out  that  this  system 
would  produce  clearer  decisions,  since  voting  on  issues  could  no  longer 
end  in  a  tie.  The  Air  Corps  Chief  believed  the  existing  Joint  Board,  ex¬ 
panded  to  give  the  Air  Force  equal  representation,  could  carry  on  the 
functions  of  a  Joint  Staff,  l  oulois  stressed  throughout  his  testimony  that 
a  careful  study  by  Congress  should  precede  service  reorganization.  He 
wanted  independence  for  the  military  air  arm  but  not  until  the  recom¬ 
mended  investigation  had  been  completed.' 

It  is  questionable  if  l  oulois’  proposed  defense  structure  would  have 
furnished  the  air  arm  the  freedom  to  conduct  an  independent  strategic 
bombing  campaign  in  wartime.  In  his  “majority  rules”  decision-making 
structure,  no  doubt  the  Army  and  Navy  representatives  would  have  voted 
the  Air  Force  down  had  they  felt  a  need  for  tactical  air  support.  Foulois 
himself  had  told  the  committee  that  the  land  forces  were  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  warfare  and  should  head  a  unified  command  arrangement 
for  combat  operations.  To  dramatize  this  point  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 
said: 

I  would  not  hesitate  a  minute  it  I  "as  in  charge  of  the  air  forces  for  instance, 
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in  .in  invasion  ot  the  eastern  coast  ot  the  l  tilled  States,  it  the  President  places 
one  ot  tlie  \ttn\  muses  in  charge  ot  those  land  operations.  |  would  assume  it 
was  tn\  iob  to  get  under  her  command  and  do  as  she  told  me  under  the  princi¬ 
ples  ol  ”1  mt>  ot  (.  onimaiid 

Hit.'  loaders  ot  the  War  and  Navy  Departmcnis  wore  completely  op¬ 
posed  to  service  unification  and  any  other  chance  that  would  remove  avia¬ 
tion  from  their  control.  MaeArthur.  while  not  called  as  a  witness,  pre¬ 
sented  his  views  on  the  pending  hills  in  a  letter  that  Representative 
Charles  H.  Martin  read  to  the  committee: 

No  other  measute  proposed  m  receni  \ears  seems  to  me  to  be  fraught  with 
such  potential  possibilities  ot  disaster  tor  the  l  ruled  States  as  is  this  one.  I  he 
pi  oven  agencies  which  have  suvwcsstullv  conducted  this  count  rv  through  si\ 
w .1  •  s  m  a  period  ol  \2*  sears  are  now  under  the  apparent  dictation  ot  a  mea¬ 
sure  ot  economv  to  be  launched  on  an  adventure,  which,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  might  involve  the  verv  hte  ot  the  nation 

MaeArthur  and  the  Ceneral  Staff  were  quite  concerned.  The  Chief  of 
Staff  allowed  Toulois  to  speak  freely  before  the  committee,  hut  directed 
the  War  Plans  Division  to  prepare  a  paper  showing  that  the  pending  hills 
would  promote  neither  greater  economy  nor  combat  efficiency.  A  solid 
front  of  adamant  opposition  formed  against  the  proposed  legislation, 
consisting  of  the  General  Staff,  the  two  service  secretaries,  and  Navy 
leaders  including  Admiral  Moffett.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics.’' 

Opposed  by  the  Hoover  administration  and  the  armed  services  and 
having  hut  moderate  congressional  support,  neither  of  the  pro-Air  Corps 
hills  was  reported  out  ot  committee.  However,  advocates  of  service  unifi¬ 
cation  attached  simtlat  provisions  to  an  economy  hill  which  reached  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  \pril  1932.  I  here  the  measure  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  ol  153  to  135.  Proponents  of  air  arm  independence  and  or  military 
unification  did  not  give  up.  hut  at  no  time  during  the  next  four  years  were 
they  again  able  to  get  such  a  measure  before  the  whole  House. g 

C  ongress  was  not  generally  sympathetic  toward  air  independence  dur¬ 
ing  1  oulois'  years  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  However,  one  influential 
figure  on  Capitol  Hill.  Representative  John  .1.  McSvvain,  consistently 
championed  the  Air  Corps'  cause  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  1930s. 
McNwain.  a  Democrat  from  South  Carolina,  took  over  the  chairmanship 
of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  in  lebruarv  1932.  and  immedi¬ 
ately  announced  his  position  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  Army  air 
arm: 

I  would  ’‘lace  the  highest  emphasis  upon  the  power  ot  aviation,  whether  in 
the  Regular  \rnn  or  in  the  Reserve's  or  National  Ouaul.  1  his  powerful  mod¬ 
ern  inMnmuntahtv  tor  both  transportation  and  combat  must  receive  the  great¬ 
est  possible  aid.  consistent  with  reasonable  economv.  m  our  scheme  ot  pre¬ 
paredness.  On  the  contrary  I  recognize  that  the  cavalrv  is  almost  obsolete.  .  .  . 

It  is  amusing  to  me  that  monev  is  spent  teaching  voting  men  to  ride.'*1 

McSvvain  was  one  of  the  ardent  backers  of  the  1932  legislative  proposals 
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lor  scrv icc  unification  and  air  arm  equality.  After  l  oulois  had  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Ixpenditures  on  lebruary  4.  McSwain  wrote 
him  a  personal  letter  praising  i  ot h  the  Chief  ot  the  Air  Corps  and  his 
testimony : 

If  «n  \a\  i't .if 1 1 \ ins.*  i.i  :n\  t c*chn flu;  .111  enh-fed  nun  lus  In  force 
of  man  to  the  i.mk  ot  M.uot  1  tenet  .d  .nut  the  hc.KMnp  ot  ihe  iiiom  u\Iuik*»I 
diul  I  believe  mM'off.uif  I't.iiuli  o!  01::  n.iiioru!  defetw  01  luiii/.hiom  I  lie  con 
n.i-'t  between  file  diemt\  .tnd  f.’ue  of  »om  "Mfemeni  and  the  uMihiMon  and 
Luk  o*  diemfv  o|  the  *J.t:a»etM  •  »’  xet’..ur.  hl  ie  I'-o.id  ot  tlu-  \iim  |\1.u 
flint  |  o  vet  a  'f  ikine 

While  MeSwain's  leelines  for  Toulois  cooled  considetahly  in  succeeding 
years,  Itis  support  lot  ait  power  grew.  Annually  between  19.0  and  1946, 
he  sponsored  legislation  to  give  the  Air  C  orps  either  complete  indepen¬ 
dence  or  a  greater  measure  ot  autonomy  within  the  War  Department. 

In  Itis  1942  annual  report.  General  MaeArthur  set  forth  many  of  the 
General  Staff's  reasons  tor  resisting  Air  Corps  independence.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  explained  that  strong  air  units  were  essential  to  Army  and  Navy 
combat  operations.  I  veil  il  the  air  force  were  separate  from  t he  Army 
and  Navy,  the  land  and  sea  services  would  still  need  large  contingents 
assigned  to  them,  thus  necessitating  an  immediate  redivision.  1-urther,  an 
independent  air  arm  would  be  costly,  for  it  would  have  to  create  its  own 
overhead  agencies  to  replace  the  support  presently  supplied  by  the  Army 
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and  Navy.  As  is  evident  in  MaeArthur’s  report,  traditional  military  con¬ 
servatism  affected  the  General  Staff’s  attitude  toward  change: 

tiovcrnnicnially  we  have  today,  from  the  standpoint  ol  national  strategy  and 
policy,  the  strongest  possible  organization  tor  war.  It  seems  almost  incompre¬ 
hensible  that  this  organization  which  incidental^  has  been  the  envy  ol  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  statesmen  abroad,  should  be  tampered  with  in  ns  military  elements 
in  favor  of  a  highlv  speculative  experiment. 

MacArthur  did  not  develop  the  point  in  1932.  hut  another  vital  element  in 
the  General  Staffs  rationale  was  its  disbelief  in  the  ability  of  aviation  to 
independently  influence  the  outcome  of  war. 13 

In  December,  Foulois  requested  that  the  War  Department  delegate  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air  all 
procurement  and  budget  functions  pertaining  to  the  Air  Corps.  This,  in 
effect,  would  have  given  the  Army  air  arm  a  measure  of  autonomy. 
Foulois  asserted  it  would  be  just  as  economical  and  far  more  efficient  for 
the  Air  Corps  to  administer  all  Army  funds  connected  with  aviation  under 
a  single  appropriation.  He  considered  this  far  better  than  continuing  the 
present  system  where  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and 
others  requested  and  controlled  the  funds  for  aircraft  weapons,  radios, 
and  other  auxiliary  equipment.  The  General  Staff,  however,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  this  request.  It  refused  to  relinquish  any  of  its  control  over  military 
aviation.14 


Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen 
Douglas  MacArthu' 
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When  President  Franklin  I).  Roosevelt  took  office  in  1933,  some 
people,  Billy  Mitchell  among  them,  hoped  the  new  Commander  in  Chief 
would  quickly  sponsor  legislation  providing  the  Air  Corps  greater  inde¬ 
pendence.  Mitchell  campaigned  heavily  in  Roosevelt's  behalf,  and  a  few 
individuals  believed  the  ex-general  would  be  rewarded  with  the  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Air.  After  the  election,  Mitchell  and  Roosevelt  met 
and  discussed  military  aviation,  but  once  in  office.  Roosevelt  failed  to 
appoint  Mitchell  to  public  office  and  disregarded  the  ex-Army  flyer's  ad¬ 
vice  on  air  independence.  The  new  President's  attitude  toward  military 
reorganization  paralleled  Hoover’s.  Both  men  refused  to  sanction  any 
change  which  might  increase  defense  costs.1' 

Roosevelt  probably  never  really  entertained  any  serious  thoughts 
about  creating  a  sepatate  air  force.  In  1919,  while  serving  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  had  opposed  “the  creation  of  another  and  sepa¬ 
rate  branch  of  national  defense,"1'' and  nothing  occurred  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  years  to  change  his  mind.  In  1933,  the  nation's  tremendous  economic 
problems  and  not  military  reorganization,  were  foremost  on  his  mind.1 
When  Roosevelt  did  concern  himself  with  defense  issues,  his  interest  fo¬ 
cused  on  his  old  love— the  Navv.  As  Billy  Mitchell  said  in  1935  after  see¬ 
ing  the  President's  desk  covered  with  naval  mementos:  “I  wish  1  could 
have  seen  one  airplane  in  that  collection."1'  Those  who  believed  FDR 
would  intervene  in  the  Army  air  arm’s  behalf  were  victims  of  their  own 
w ish t'ul  thinking. 

I  he  new  Preside-  t's  first  action  respecting  military  aviation  was  one 
of  omission  rat  hoi  than  commission.  He  refused  to  till  the  post  of  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  ol  War  for  Air.  This  move  pleased  the  General  Staff  and  the 
Army's  other  arms  and  branches,  for  they  had  never  really  approved  of 
allowing  the  Air  Corps  a  special  representative  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
When  I  Irubee  Davison  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1932  to  run  lor  I  ieutenant 
Governor  ot  New  York.  MacArthur  advocated  leaving  the  post  vacant, 
using  the  twin  excuses  of  economy  and  War  Department  consolidation. 
Hoover  dul  not  name  a  replacement  during  the  remainder  of  his  term, 
and  Roosevelt  tailed  to  till  the  position  during  his  first  months  in  office. 
In  tune  1933  the  administration  announced  the  permanent  abandonment 
ot  the  posi 

<>vet  a  veat  later.  Secretary  ot  War  George  II.  Dent,  a  man  who  had 
tapidlv  become  a  staunch  suppoitet  ol  almost  all  Geneial  stall  views, 
spelled  out  the  Roosevelt  administration's  positron.  Dent  wrote  in  Iris  an¬ 
nual  teport  lor  fiscal  year  1934  that  the  vacancy  was  not  filled  “because 
the  \  i  r  <  otps.  like  the  ot  her  branches  ol  the  \rniv,  now  tunctrons  directly 
under  the  Cluel  ot  Stall,  to  the  mutual  benefit  ol  the  Air  Corps  and  the 
Army  as  a  whole."  I  he  Secretary's  contusing  comment  mixed  up  cause 
and  ellect  Nevertheless,  n  indicated  acceptance  by  the  administration  of 
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delegated  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Air.  The  air  arm  was  now  in  step 
organizationally  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Army.” 

Foulois  and  his  fellow  aviators  were  bitter  over  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  abolish  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Air.  The  administra¬ 
tion’s  apparent  acceptance  of  the  General  Staff  position  on  the  issue  in  the 
spring  of  1933  might  have  deepened  the  resolve  of  Air  C  orps  officers  to 
work  for  freedom  from  War  Department  control.  Believing  this  might  be 
the  ease.  Army  officials  tried  to  curb  OC'AC  support  for  reorganization 
in  the  March-April  1933  congressional  hearings  on  a  new  Department  of 
National  Defense  bill.  They  acted  too  late. 

C  hairman  MeSwain  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  C  ommittee  intro¬ 
duced  the  new  measure  (House  Bill  4318)  on  March  29.  The  bill  provided 
for  three  military  services  within  one  executive  department.  Each  service 
would  be  supervised  by  an  assistant  secretary,  who,  in  turn,  would  report 
to  a  single  Secretary  of  National  Defense.  Although  the  bill  was  assigned 
to  the  C  ommittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 
MeSwain  immediately  opened  hearings  on  the  measure  in  his  own  com¬ 
mittee  and  called  General  loulois  to  testify  on  March  31. The  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps  told  the  committee  he  favored  combining  Army  and  Navy 
tactical  air  units  into  a  single  service,  but  acknowledged  that  the  sea  and 
land  forces  would  need  their  own  observation  and  support  aviation.  He 
claimed  the  air  arm  had  now  replaced  the  Navy  as  the  nation's  first  line  of 
defense  and  thus  deserved  priority  in  defense  spending.  He  again  peti¬ 
tioned  Congress  to  thoroughly  review  American  defense  policy.  In 
l  oulois'  opinion,  such  a  sttulv  would  show  the  importance  of  military 
aviation,  substantiate  the  Air  Corps'  right  to  independence,  and  justify 
greater  air  defense  expenditures.  4 

I  he  General  Stall  must  have  had  a  representative  present  at  the  hear¬ 
ings,  lor  it  was  immediately  aware  of  l  oulois'  comments.  The  War  De¬ 
partment  expressed  its  displeasure  over  having  no  advance  warning  of  the 
air  chief's  appearance.  West  over  replied,  explaining  loulois  had  only  re¬ 
ceived  tite  committee's  call  on  the  evening  of  March  30  and  had  tele¬ 
phoned  MacArthur  regarding  the  summons  to  appear.  While  keeping  a 
careful  eye  on  the  hearings,  the  General  Staff  took  action  seemingly  de¬ 
signed  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  Air  Corps  Chief’s  open  advocacy  of 
independence.  On  April  10,  General  Drum,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
instructed  Kilhourne  that  any  further  evidence  to  be  presented  at  the  hear¬ 
ings  by  War  Department  personnel  would  be  coordinated  by  the  War 
Plans  Division  and  that  no  presentation  would  be  made  without  the  Chief 
of  Staff's  approval.'* 

Kilhourne  immediately  requested  copies  of  the  testimony  already 
given  by  Air  Corps  officers  as  well  as  copies  of  papers  prepared  for  future 
use  before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  l  oulois  was  gone  from  Wash- 
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ington  at  the  time,  so  West  over  spoke  for  the  Air  Corps  in  a  meeting  with 
Drum  on  April  13.  Apparently  Westover  advised  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  that  the  new  restrictions  on  testimony  were  coercive  and  departed 
from  the  established  policy  of  allowing  Air  Corps  officers  to  express  their 
professional  views  before  Congress.  l  ater  in  the  day.  Drum  sent  Westover 
a  note  saying  his  April  10  memo  had  been  misunderstood.  He  had  not 
intended  to  restrict  what  officers  said  before  congressional  committees. 
The  prior  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  just  concerned  material  being 
gathered  by  the  War  Plans  Division  to  explain  the  War  Department's  offi¬ 
cial  position  on  the  bill.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not.  the  tieneral  Staff 
took  no  further  action  in  1933  to  prevent  Air  Corps  officers  from  voicing 
their  own  opinions.  However,  restrictions  were  unnecessary.  The  Military 
Affairs  Committee  called  no  additional  Air  Corps  officers,  and  the 
McSwain  bill,  lacking  any  real  congressional  support,  never  reached  the 
House  floor. 

Save  for  sending  thirty  copies  of  the  translation  of  tiiulio  Douhet’s 
article  on  air  power  to  McSwain  in  May.  l  oulois  took  no  further  direct 
action  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  advance  Air  Corps  indepen¬ 
dence.  I  here  iv  evidence,  however,  that  he  did  use  his  new  friendship  with 
Representative  Ross  \.  C  ollins  of  Mississippi  (another  of  the  limited 
number  of  air  arm  independence  advocates  in  Congress)  to  influence 
members  of  the  legislative  branch.  In  known  to  the  War  Department, 
loulois  had  been  (ceding  Collins  information  on  the  needs  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Army  air  arm.  On  April  15.  1933,  Collins  testified  before 
McSwain's  committee  that  the  War  Department  had  no  air  policy  and  that 
he  favored  consolidating  \rmv  and  N.tw  aviation  into  a  separate  service. 
Whether  the  Congressman"'  views  were  due  to  l  oulois’  influence  or  to 
Collins'  enduring  disdain  for  the  Army  tieneral  Staff  is  impossible  to 
determine.  Perhaps  the  Chief  of  the  Sir  Corps  simply  reenforced  the  Mis- 
sissippian's  own  attitudes. - 

The  War  Department  continued  to  oppose  increased  autonomy  or  in¬ 
dependence  but  in  the  early  1930s  it  grew  receptive  tv'  the  idea  of  organiz¬ 
ing  a  consolidated  air  strike  force.  I  he  Srnty  had  used  this  structure  in 
World  War  I.  operating  its  offensive  aircraft  under  a  single  Sir  Service 
officer  who  was  responsible  only  to  the  commander  ot  the  Army  field 
forces.  '  In  1923.  based  on  the  tecomnicudaiioti'  of  the  Chic!  of  the  Sir 
Service.  Mai.  Cien.  Mason  M.  Patrick,  the  I  assiter  Hoard  called  for  the 
creation  of  an  air  force  of  bombardment  and  pursuit  aircraft  "directly 
under  Ceneral  Hcadiiuanv  -  loi  assignment  to  special  and  soatcgical  mis¬ 
sions,  the  accomplishment  oi  which  may  be  either  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  ground  troops  or  entiiely  independent  of  them.""  '  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  approved  the  board's  recommendations,'"  but  the  War  De¬ 
partment  failed  tv'  implement  them.  During  the  next  five  years  the  Army 
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paid  mild  lip  service  to  the  concept  of  consolidated  wartime  employment 
of  its  air  arm.  The  General  Staff's  commitment  became  firm  in  March 
1928,  with  the  publication  of  the  new  Army  Regulations  (AR)  95-10.  T  hat 
document,  covering  the  combat  organization  and  mission  of  the  Air 
Corps,  provided  for  the  air  arm  to  be  divided  into  two  segments,  that 
attached  to  subordinate  ground  units,  and  "GHQ  aviation.”  I  he  first  of 
these  was  to  consist  of  observation  units  belonging  to  divisions,  corps, 
and  armies;  the  second  would  comprise  all  other  combat  aviation  forces. 
The  regulation  explained  that  “GHQ  aviation"  would  consist  of  the  "air 
force”  and  the  "air  reserve,"  both  commanded  by  a  single  air  officer 
responsible  solely  to  the  "commander-in-chief"  of  the  Army  field  forces. 
Ihe  "air  force"  would  conduct  a  variety  of  missions,  some  unrelated  to 
the  immediate  activities  of  the  ground  troops.'1 

Having  specifically  endorsed  the  consolidated  employment  of  the  air 
striking  force,  the  War  Department  refused  to  reorganize  Army  aviation 
under  AR  95-10  in  peacetime.  By  1931  the  General  Staff  had  begun  to 
refer  to  this  unified  force  as  the  General  Headquarters  Air  lorce,  but  it 
had  done  little  else.  I  he  Air  Corps  combat  squadrons  remained  under  the 
control  of  the  various  corps  area  commanders.  Responsible  for  technical 
matters,  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  wrote  and  distributed  training  doc¬ 
trines  and  requirements,  but  he  had  no  authority  to  see  to  it  that  all  units 
complied.  1  ach  corps  area  commander  continued  to  train  the  air  units 
stationed  in  his  geographic  region  according  to  his  own  ideas.  Having  no 
peacetime  GHQ  Air  force  commander  and  staff  and  with  segmented  con¬ 
trol  of  Air  Corps  squadrons  and  groups,  the  Army  air  arm  was  in  no 
position  tvs  easily  transition  into  actual  combat  operations.  Peacetime  or¬ 
ganization  was  completely  askew  with  wartime  employment  concepts. 

I  oulois  realized  this  organizational  arrangement  was  detrimental  to 
combat  effectiveness.  In  the  fall  of  193).  when  the  General  Staff  pro¬ 
posed  to  further  decentralize  Army  air  arm  administration  by  giving  over 
control  of  most  Air  Corps  schools  to  the  appropriate  corps  area  com¬ 
manders,  the  (X  AC  used  the  occasion  to  argue  that  the  wartime- 
peacetime  structural  dichotomy  was  wrong.  Since  the  War  Department 
had  asserted  that  it  favored  having  the  Army  permanently  organized  for 
wartime  employment,  air  officers  quite  properly  asked  why  the  General 
Staff  hail  not  seen  fit  to  remove  combat  air  units  from  the  control  of  the 
corps  area  commanders.  War  plans  based  on  AR  95-10  gave  those  indi¬ 
viduals  no  responsibilities  for  the  air  lighting  units  after  the  onset  of  hos- 
t  iliites .  I  he  General  Staff  refused  to  consider  such  a  change,  but  on  Sep¬ 
tember  29  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  announced  that  the  plan  for  more 
decentralization  had  been  shelved  lot  the  time  being.” 

General  Staff-Air  Corps  differences  over  the  peacetime  organization 
of  military  aviation  reflected  the  two  groups'  divergent  attitudes  on  the 
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role  of  the  Army  air  arm.  Foulois  expressed  the  Air  Corps  view  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  in  January  1932: 

We  have  always  felt  that  the  Air  C  orps  had  a  bigger  mission  than  just  simply 
carrying  out  short  range  operations  in  direct  cooperation  with  our  own  ground 
troops.  .  .  .  I  he  Air  l  orce,  due  to  its  inherent  ability  to  swiftly  cover  large 
areas,  must  naturally  operate  more  or  less  independently  of  ground  troops,  but 
always  under  the  supreme  military  command  m  the  theatre  o!  operations.^ 

He  said  observation  units  would  give  the  ground  troops  continuous  sup¬ 
port,  "whereas  the  major  portion,  pursuit,  bombardment,  and  attack  are 
actually  employed  with  ground  troops  only  as  military  emergencies  arise 
requiring  such  use.”"  A  consolidated  GHQ  Air  Force  organization  was 
essential  to  this  concept  of  employment.  If  it  were  achieved  in  peacetime, 
the  Air  Corps  would  be  much  more  free  to  perfect  the  combat  methods  of 
independent  operations,  and  would  be  better  situated  to  resist  War  De¬ 
partment  demands  for  close  cooperation  with  the  ground  forces. 

Seeing  that  a  peacetime  GHQ  Air  Force  controlling  all  combat  air 
units  would  encourage  the  Air  Corps  to  disregard  its  role  as  a  combat 
auxiliary,  the  General  Staff  was  reluctant  to  establish  that  organization. 
The  General  Staff  accepted  the  need  for  some  independent  operations  but 
wanted  the  air  arm  to  concentrate  on  its  primary  task  of  assisting  the  land 
army.  The  best  way  to  ensure  this  was  to  place  Air  Corps  units  under  the 
supervision  of  ground  generals  for  peacetime  training.'*'  From  1931  to 
1935  the  air  officers  waged  a  continuous  campaign  to  permanently  consol¬ 
idate  all  Arms  strike  aircraft  and  crews  under  the  command  and  control 
of  one  person.  War  Department  officials  resisted  implementing  that  reor¬ 
ganization,  and  no  doubt  the  divergent  attitudes  concerning  the  air  arm's 
principal  role  had  much  to  do  with  both  groups'  position. 

In  April  1932  the  General  Staff  briefly  considered  the  wartime 
strength  and  composition  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force.  The  War  Plans  Division 
was  reconsidering  the  RED  and  ORANGE  war  plans  and  was  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  determining  how  many  aircraft  would  be  needed  for  each. 
The  planners  defined  General  Headquarters  Air  Force  as  a 

continental  combat  force  containing  all  the  bombardment,  pursuit,  and  attack 
squadrons  and  in  addition  a  proper  portion  of  observation,  transport,  and 
airdrome  squadrons  with  supply,  maintenance,  and  administrative  units  suffic¬ 
ient  to  make  it  a  self -sustained  unit.” 

The  War  Plans  Division  decided  that  the  GHQ  Air  Force  would  need 
3.152  planes  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  mobilization  and  agreed  with 
the  OC'AC’s  contention  that  the  air  arm  should  be  instantly  ready  for 
combat  at  the  onset  of  hostilities."  Following  this  decision,  the  divisions 
of  the  General  Staff  promptly  forgot  about  the  GHQ  Air  Force  for  a 
time. 

The  Four-Army  reorganization  plan  sponsored  by  MacArthur  in  mid- 
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1932  eventually  elicited  some  renewed  War  Department  interest.  MacAr- 
thur  had  become  concerned  that  the  Army  was  structurally  ill  prepared  to 
face  emergencies.  According  to  the  1920  Army  Reorganization  Act,  each 
of  the  nine  corps  areas  was  to  contain  one  Regular  Army  division,  two 
National  Guard  divisions,  and  three  divisions  of  the  Organized  Reserve. 
However,  due  to  scarcity  of  funds  and  public  apathy  these  units  never 
became  fully  manned.  By  1932  the  Reserve  divisions  were  paper  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  those  of  the  Guard  and  the  Regular  Army  were  well  below 
authorized  strength,  further,  the  corps  area  structure  being  only  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  arrangement,  no  complete  tactical  chain  of  command  existed 
between  the  General  Staff  and  these  field  units.  If  mobilized  for  field 
service,  me  I'.S.  Army  would  have  consisted  of  a  collection  of  skeleton¬ 
ized  divisions,  each  responsible  to  the  War  Department.  To  remedy  these 
deficiencies  and  thereby  provide  a  combat  force  available  for  immediate 
use,  MacArthur  issued  the  Tour-Army  Plan  on  August  9.  The  plan  cre¬ 
ated  four  field  armies  throughout  the  United  States  and  gave  the  Chief  of 
Staff  tactical  control  as  commander  of  all  the  field  forces.  He  designated 
the  senior  corps  area  commander  in  each  army  region  the  field  army  com¬ 
mander  and  established  the  War  Plans  Division  as  his  GHQ  staff.  The 
Chief  of  Staff  hoped  this  restructuring  would  furnish  the  War  Department 
a  force  that  could  carry  out  limited  combat  operations  without  first  hav¬ 
ing  to  wail  for  the  completion  of  general  mobilization."' 

When  the  Tour-Army  plan  was  being  drawn  up.  General  Moseley,  the 
current  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  recommended  that  the  War  Department 
reorganize  the  combat  air  arm  at  the  same  time.  Moseley  proposed  a 
peacetime  GHQ  Air  Torce  designated  as  the  1st  Air  Division.  Headquar¬ 
tered  in  the  midwest,  it  would  be  commanded  by  a  general  officer.  During 
two  months  out  of  every  year,  this  individual  and  his  staff  would  exercise 
tactical  command  over  the  force  as  it  carried  out  exercises  in  the  nation’s 
various  strategic  areas.  Moseley  reasoned  this  would  give  the  division 
headquarters  experience  in  handling  and  moving  large  air  units,  and 
would  provide  the  pilots  experience  in  flying  over  the  nation's  vital  zones. 
Tor  the  other  ten  months  of  the  year  the  division  commander  was  to  have 
no  direct  control  of  air  units.  He  would  be  allowed,  however,  to  travel 
about  inspecting  his  forces.  The  Deputy  Chief’s  recommendation  was  a 
compromise  between  the  OCAC’s  desire  to  have  the  GHQ  Air  Torce  un¬ 
der  the  permanent  command  and  control  of  a  single  leader,  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff’s  refusal  to  have  a  unified  air  organization  in  peacetime.  Al¬ 
though  Moseley’s  proposal  was  not  adopted,  it  indicated  that  the  War 
Department’s  position  was  beginning  to  erode.41’ 

When  the  War  Department  attempted  to  couple  the  Tour-Army  Plan 
with  elimination  of  the  exempted  status  for  Air  Corps  schools,  the  Army 
air  arm  again  had  an  opportunity  to  push  for  a  permanently  consolidated 
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air  strike  force.  Between  September  and  December  102,  correspondence 
passed  between  the  OC  AC  and  the  General  Stall  on  ihe  issues  of  further 
decentralization  and  formation  of  a  peacetime  GHQ  Air  l  orce  with  cen¬ 
tralized  control  over  all  combat  air  units.  Foulois  and  his  subordinates 
adamantly  opposed  ending  the  exempted  slants  of  installations  housing 
the  Air  Corps'  schools.  They  likewise  proceeded  to  advocate  air  arm  re¬ 
structuring.  so  as  to  align  the  peacetime  organization  with  that  agreed 
upon  for  wartime  employment.'11 

Foulois  wrote  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  December  .1,  citing  the 
inconsistency  of  the  present  arrangement  and  the  folly  of  any  further  de¬ 
centralization  of  air  arm  control.  I  he  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  used  Mae- 
Arthur's  own  words  tv'  support  the  creation  of  a  peacetime  GHQ  Air 
Force,  lie  said  the  Chief  of  Stall  had  justified  the  Four-Army  Plan  as  a 
move  to  organize  the  peacetime  Army  for  immediate  combat  employ¬ 
ment.  He  then  asked  why  the  War  Department  had  not  seen  fit  to  apply 
the  same  philosophy  toward  the  air  arm.  After  all.  the  existing  War  De¬ 
partment  Mobilization  Plan  called  for  the  Air  Corps  "to  function  imme¬ 
diately.  and  efficiently,  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  major  national  emer¬ 
gency  (M-day),"  and  to  do  so  in  a  unified  manner.  Foulois  went  on  to 
say : 

I  Ills  t  uiul.uncnt.il  l.ulmc  pul  ml*'  pi  act  teal  cited  the  Wui  Derailment^ 
own  .ipptiual  pntkiplc'  .uni  J*\trmi>.  tee.iulnip  \n  (  *»ips  o*  Miti/alu'n  and 
*'pcr .UK'ii.  has.  ui  mv  t'cliet.  been  the  di'ininuni  t.kti'i.  C'pi.\iull\  Jut  me  ihe 
pas*.  iwcKc  \eai'.  which  has  cause*!  the  ntimetous  JudK*'  »M  opinion  between 
ihe  \n  (  *'jps  and  t!ie  Wn  Department  liener.il  Malt,  an*!  result ine  mveM«i\i 
tii'its  hv  i  v'U.efess 

Here  was  clear  indication  that  the  Army  air  arm  might  become  less  per¬ 
sistent  in  seeking  independence  from  General  Staff  control  if  a  GHQ  Air 
Force  were  set  up.  Foulois  ended  his  memorandum  by  asking  that 

the  (  li id  ot  tlie  Air  (  orps  he  Jesreruted  l he  Commanding  (ieneral.  ot  the 
(tenet  a  I  Headijuarters  An  I  otce.  and  vested  wuh  adequate  amhoruv  to  ever 
else  vliteel  command,  control  and  supervision  under  the  direct  orders  ot  the 
(  onimanditit!  (ieneral,  Cieuetal  Me.kiviuartcvs  ovei  all  Keeulat  \nm  Air 
Corps  units,  stations  and  estahlishments. 

MaeArthur  passed  the  Air  Corps  Chief’s  memo  to  kilbourne,  who,  at  that 
time,  was  still  struggling  to  find  a  compromise  with  the  OCAC  on  the 
issue  of  air  arm  employment  in  coast  defense. JJ  kilbourne  and  his  War 
Plans  Division  valued  a  strong,  properly  organized  air  force  but  could  not 
accept  Foulois"  recommendations  for  peacetime  centralization  of  the 
Army  air  component  under  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  kilbourne  wrote 
MaeArthur  that  the  Air  Corps  had  some  justification  for  complaining 
about  the  War  Department’s  attitude  toward  the  air  arm.  for  there  had 
been  an  absence  of  understanding  in  the  Army  of  the  powers  of  aviation, 
‘‘especially  ot  ns  use  as  a  GHQ  Air  Force,  in  which  capacity  it  is  a  power- 
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IU1  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  commander  to  influence  the 
course  of  the  campaign."  He  opposed  tampering  with  peacetime  corps 
area  commander  control  of  living  units,  hut  he  recommended  the  War 
Department  appoint  a  permanent  commanding  general  for  the  GHQ  Air 
Force,  who  would  plan  for  the  employment  of  that  force  in  accordance 
with  the  Army's  color  plans.  The  commander  would  work  under  the 
superv  ision  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  to  prepare  plans  and  directives 
for  peacetime  training,  command  the  GHQ  Air  Force  in  annual  exercises, 
and  direct  it  in  war.  Kilbourne  urged  that  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  he  temporarily  appointed  commander  until  the  War  Department 
could  decide  on  some  other  Air  Corps  line  officer.  ''1  'Though  still  not 
accepting  a  centralized  peacetime  air  strike  force,  the  Chief  of  the  War 
Plans  Division  was  now  leading  the  General  Staff  to  accept  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  permanent  headquarters  for  the  GHQ  Air  Force.  Pressure 
applied  by  Foulois  and  the  OCAC  no  doubt  played  an  important  part  in 
bringing  about  tins  altitudinal  shift. 

After  studying  the  recommendations.  MacArthur  directed  Kilbourne 
t vs  confer  personally  with  Foulois.  Kilbourne  wrote  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  m  late  December  1932.  enclosing  a  copy  of  his  memo  to  MacAr¬ 
thur  and  emphasizing  that  the  War  Plans  Division  believed  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  air  power.  He  told  Foulois  he  wanted  to  straighten  out  "such 
tactical  and  organizational  problems  as  may  be  perturbing  you  at  this 
time."4"  Foulois’  reply,  coming  more  than  a  month  later,  was  an  even  more 
fervent  demand  for  centralized  peacetime  control  under  a  single  Air  Corps 
officer.  I  he  air  chief  stressed  that  the  "  Air  Force”  was  the  one  tactical 
organization  actually  operated  under  Army  General  Headquarters  in  war¬ 
time  and  that  war  plans  specified  employing  it  as  a  single  unified  force: 
"this  unified  command  and  tactical  unit,  the  Air  Force,  requires  coordi¬ 
nated  training  as  a  unit,  of  all  its  branches,  namely  observation,  attack, 
bombardment,  and  pursuit."  Citified  training  was  presently  impossible, 
because  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  "is  not  authorized  to  interfere  with  the 
sacred  prerogatives  of  the  Corps  Area  Commanders."  Foulois  argued  that 
the  "control,  command,  and  training  of  the  Air  Force  should,  in  peace  as 
well  as  war.  be  centered  in  an  Air  officer  responsible  only  to  GHQ."  He 
found  Kilbourne  s  plan  for  appointing  a  commanding  general  for  the 
GHQ  Air  Force  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It  limited  that  officer  to  staff  work 
except  for  certain  periods  of  the  year  when  maneuvers  were  being  held.4 

During  March  1933.  Foulois  kept  up  his  campaign  to  win  General 
Staff  agreement  to  a  peacetime  General  Headquarters  Air  Force  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  claim  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  should  be  the  commander.  In  a 
March  13  memo  to  Kilbourne.  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  repeated  many 
of  his  previous  arguments  for  a  unified  air  strike  force.  Mentioning  that 
the  military  principles  of  "Unity  of  Command”  and  “Authority  and  Re- 
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sponsihility  go  hand  in  hand."  he  was  correct  when  he  wrote: 

I  Iicm'  wunnol  be  clkvineh  applied  to  ihc  \rim  \n  l  oips.  undo  Ihc  exist  mi? 
svsjcm  i*t  lideiMtmi.*  ituiot  auihoniv.  to  I  idJ  Annv  ot  l  oip\  \tea  (  om 
nuiuk'is.  as  to  the  eomiol  and  '■iipem^on  ol  \n  (  otps  Iaelieal  l  nils,  and 
I  stahiislimems.  "lule  chamne  the  maioi  loponsihilnies  tot  their  leehnieal. 
laetiea!.  and  \dminisuati\e  ett  leienev.  to  the  t  Inet  ot  the  \ i r  (  orpvJS 

I  oulois  again  made  clear  that  he  wanted  command  and  control  of  the 
entire  Air  C  orps  centralized  tinder  his  office,  lie  also  left  no  douht  that 
he  disagreed  with  kilbourne’s  proposal  to  make  the  Assistant  C  hief  of  the 
Air  C  orps  the  commander  of  the  CillQ  Air  force.  He  argued  that  the 
C  hief  of  the  Air  Corps,  as  senior  Air  Corps  officer,  should  be  responsible 
directly  to  the  Commanding  General  of  General  Headquarters  both  in 
peace  and  war.  and  should  take  to  the  field  to  direct  the  GHQ  Air  force 
for  the  GHQ  commander  in  time  of  national  emergency  fhe  Assistant 
Chief  could  be  left  behind  to  take  care  of  /one  ol  Interior  responsibili¬ 
ties.4'’ 

In  an  answer  to  a  General  Staff  request  for  the  Air  Corps'  recom¬ 
mendations  on  headquarters  necessary  for  initial  mobilization.  I  oulois 
wrote  on  March  15  that  the  air  arm  required  a  GHQ  Air  force  headquar¬ 
ters  operationally  ready  in  peacetime.  He  proposed  transferring  Head¬ 
quarters  1st  Bombardment  Brigade  from  I  angles  field  it'  Washington  to 
setae  that  function  under  the  command  of  an  Air  Corps  general.'"  In  this 
instance  the  air  chief  was  not  asking  for  the  "whole  load"  at  once.  Per¬ 
haps  he  believed  the  creation  of  a  functioning  peacetime  GHQ  Air  force 
Headquarters  was  a  logical  first  step  to  eventual  air  arm  centralization. 
More  probably,  it  was  the  nature  of  the  General  Staff  request  which  lim¬ 
ited  his  response. 

I  oulois'  persistent  carping  kept  the  issue  before  the  General  Staff, 
but  it  won  him  lit'  friends  in  the  War  Department.  Kilbourne.  who  op¬ 
posed  allowing  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  expanded  command  responsi¬ 
bility.  recommended  to  the  new  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Drum, 
that  I -oulois'  proposals  lor  a  unified,  centrally  controlled  combat  air  force 
be  given  a  board  hearing  "rather  than  have  his  entire  idea  turned  down  on 
the  recommendation  ot  a  |single|  Division  of  the  General  Staff."  Kil¬ 
bourne  also  feared  any  move  to  further  curtail  the  air  chief's  powers,  such 
as  the  proposal  tv'  end  the  exempted  status  of  Air  Corps  installations  be¬ 
longing  to  the  air  arm  school  system,  might  not  sit  well  with  the  House 
Military  Affairs  C  ommittee.  I  he  committee  was  beginning  new  hearings 
on  a  bill  tv'  create  a  Department  of  National  Defense  and  a  separate  air 
force.'1 

General  Staff  officers  might  continue  to  consider  establishing  a  GHQ 
Air  force,  but  their  minds  were  shut  on  letting  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 
command  it.  I  oulois'  actions  were  only  partially  responsible  for  this 
stance.  War  Department  officials  believed  that,  regardless  of  who  was  Air 
Corps'  chief,  he  would  be  too  busy  with  mobilization  duties  in  a  national 
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emergency  to  properly  serve  as  air  loree  field  commander.''  No  doubt 
I  otilois'  personal  work  habits  intensified  the  (ienetal  Stall's  eomietion 
that  the  ait  chic!  was  too  engrossed  in  procinement.  supply,  training,  and 
administration  for  him  to  assume  additional  tasks.  He  was  often  away 
from  Washington  on  inspection  trips,  and  his  office  had  a  reputation  for 
slowness  in  answering  War  Department  correspondence.  I  he  Chief  ot  the 
Air  Corps  much  preferred  flying  to  paperwork.  During  fiscal  year  193?  he 
flew  DO  hours,  far  more  than  most  tactical  squadron  pilots  accumulated 
during  the  period  and  almost  twice  that  ot  other  senior  oft  jeers.  1  ove  ot 
flying  might  in  part  have  accounted  for  his  many  inspections  ot  Air  c  orps 
facilities  during  the  first  two  years  at  the  Air  Corps  helm.  No  doubt  it 
also  explained  the  lack  of  dispatch  with  which  his  office  at  times  treated 
War  Department  inquiries  and  requests."  kilbourne  likely  mirrored  the 
(lateral  Staffs  assessment  in  a  memo  to  1  oulois: 

I  well  bepotiedh  hank  with  \ou  unborn  .iMcinpiinp  to  ei\e  ofteitse  \l 
tead\  unit  activities  .lie  so  iMcat.  and  I  lnul  v i'ii  absent  so  main  limes  that 
mipottaiu  mancis  ate  delaved  in  \out  office.  \tua\s  die  di.ie  comes  j/om 
xom  office.  W  can’t  pel  ahead  with  out  woik  Vm  can’t  even  vans  on  voui 
wotk  in  peace,  let  alone  adduip  CiH(„>  \w  I  one  to  it  4 

Perhaps  I  onlois'  relentless  advocacy  of  a  peacetime  (1HQ  Air  loree  and 
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coast  defense  deployment  concepts  differing  from  those  established  by  the 
( ieneral  Stall.  as  well  as  his  congressional  testimony  in  support  of  air  arm 
independence,  ttlso  influenced  the  Wat  Department's  attitude. 

I  he  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps'  memos  on  air  arm  organization  between 
December  102  and  mid  March  190  kept  the  (illy  Ait  force  issue  before 
the  (ieneral  Stall,  but  the  existence  ol  the  Air  Corps'  mission  of  aerial 
coast  defense  was  much  more  important  in  the  War  Department's  re- 
evaluation  of  the  need  for  a  centralized  air  strike  force  in  peacetime 
MacArthur's  January  a.  1 9.0.  policy  letter  "employment  of  Army  Avi¬ 
ation  in  Coast  Defense."  xpecifical'y  recognized  the  (ill(J  Air  force  as  a 
vital  element  in  the  continental  I  S  defense  system,  and  said  "On  or 
before  M-Dav.  the  (illy  Air  force  will  be  concentrated  in  one  or  more 
areas  according  to  plan,  to  enable  it  to  perform  missions  assigned  "  In 
addition  it  said  this  centrally  controlled  strike  force  would  operate  offshore 
reconnaissance  aircraft  and  gather  the  intelligence  upon  which  subsequent 
ground  army  and  air  force  deployments  would  be  based." 

I  hese  statements  let i  the  (ieneral  Stall  policy  ol  corps  area  control 
of  all  military  aviation  in  peacetime  open  to  attack.  Air  Corps  officers 
asked  how  the  Clio  \u  force  could  converge  in  one  area  before  M  day 
or  fly  reconnaissance  pilot  to  the  actual  onset  of  hostilities,  it  there  were 
no  OIK.)  Ait  force  prior  to  the  commencement  ol  general  mobilization. 

I  lie  (>(  AC  and  the  Oeneial  stall  both  agreed  that  the  nation's  military 
forces  must  be  organized  to  meet  the  threat  of  invasion.  Air  Corps  offi¬ 
cers  deemed  a  permanent  OIK.)  Air  foice  essential  to  that  purpose,  and 
during  19,0  the  War  Department  gradually  approached  a  similar  conclu¬ 
sion.''' 

Iwo  other  factors  quickened  (ieneral  Staff  interest  in  the  OIK.)  Air 
force  through  the  tirst  nine  months  of  190:  the  need  to  fit  the  air  arm 
into  directives  being  written  to  implement  the  Pour-Army  Plan,  and  possi¬ 
ble  military  intervention  in  Cuba.  In  Pebruary,  the  War  Department  circu¬ 
lated  a  tentative  draft  containing  tables  of  organization  for  the  Pour- 
Army  program.  1  he  table'  presented  the  wartime  structure  and  chain  of 
command  ot  the  OIK.)  Air  force,  but  listed  most  activities  as  inactive  in 
peacetime.  I  he  headquarters  of  the  OIK.)  Ait  force,  however,  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  only  partially  inactive.  According  to  the  draft  directive: 

l  uni  i  he  detail  In  ihc  War  I  >epar  tmeni  ol  .1  eerier  al  oil  net  ot  rhe  line  tot  the 
purpose,  the  1  luet  o*  the  \u  t  otps  will  designate  a  eeneral  oltieei  assistant  to 
command  the  (»HO  \u  loiee  I  or  the  time  heme  the  »i\essar\  stall  will  he 
provided  In  a  roster  kept  m  the  oltue  ol  the  (  luet  ot  the  \  1  r  (  otps  and 
submitted  to  the  Xdiutant  (ieneral  when  inmallv  completed.  and  ammallv  on 
October  I  thcreattei 

Consequently,  there  would  be  no  permanent  staff  in  peacetime. 

I  oulois-  March  15  recommendation  that  the  headquarters  for  the 
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GHQ  Air  1  oree  he  formed  mar  hare  done  some  good.  A  revised  version 
of  rhe  renraiive  directive  for  the  Pour-Army  structure.  eireulaied  in  Au¬ 
gust  1933,  read:  "l  iitil  the  C  ommander  of  the  CiHQ  Air  force  is  detailed 
by  the  War  Department,  the  C  hief  of  the  Air  C  orps  is  eharged  with  the 
organization  of  the  headquarters  of  the  CiHQ  Air  I  oree  and  such  mobili¬ 
zation  duties  pertaining  thereto  as  may  be  assigned.""  On  August  12  The 
Adjutant  General  informed  the  OC  AC  that  these  provisions  of  the  tenta¬ 
tive  directive  were  now  in  force,  and  new  mobilization  plans  being  drawn 
up  would  convert  Headquarters  1st  Bombardment  Brigade  at  l  angley 
field  into  Headquarters  CiHQ  Air  force.  Apparently  the  General  Staff 
had  now  decided  a  permanent  headquarters  would  be  necessary  to  align 
the  air  arm  organizationally  with  the  four- Army  Plan."' 

I  he  prospect  of  sending  a  portion  of  the  Army  into  Cuba  must  have 
spurred  quicker  General  Staff  consideration  ol  the  CiHQ  Air  force  ques¬ 
tion.  Sumner  Welles,  sent  by  President  Roosevelt  as  special  envoy  to  as¬ 
sess  the  internal  (tirmoi!  in  that  land,  had  hinted  at  military  intervention 
in  mid-1933  and  actually  requested  it  in  September.1’"  As  a  result  the  War 
Department  in  early  August  began  updating  its  IAN  (Cuba!  war  plan, 
file  August  12  memo  also  directed  foulois  to  detail  an  officer  to  help 
revise  the  IAN  plan.  So  the  two  issues  were  interrelated.'’1 

A  bit  bewildered  by  the  order  to  establish  the  headquarters,  foulois 
queried  the  War  Department.  He  wanted  to  know  if  this  was  a  “paper 
organization  to  be  brought  into  active  being  only  when  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  Mobilization  Plan  is  put  into  effect,  or  is  it  to  he  an  actual,  active 
peacetime  organization  uipervismy.  controlling  anil  operatiny.  the  CiHQ 
Air  force  in  peacetime  so  that  it  will  be  able  to  carry  out  its  mission  in  an 
emergency?"  He  was  also  concerned  that  the  OC  AC  had  not  yet  received 
word  from  the  General  Staff  outlining  the  part  the  General  Headquarters 
Air  force  would  play  in  the  new  four-Army  structure.'0  The  air  chief 
wanted  the  headquarters  set  up  under  his  direct  control.  Accordingly,  he 
requested  that  the  plan  to  redesignate  Headquarters  1st  Bombardment 
Brigade  as  the  headquarters  for  CiHQ  Air  force  be  held  in  abeyance.  He 
gave  as  his  reasons  the  forthcoming  Drum  Board  deliberations  and  the 
confusion  that  would  ensue  from  creating  the  headquarters  away  from 
Washington  on  an  installation  (I  angley  f  ield.  Virginia)  controlled  by  the 
Commanding  General.  Third  Corps  Area.*’1 

The  Adjutant  General  apprised  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  that,  when 
the  directive  on  the  l  our-Army  organization  was  eventually  released,  it 
would  clear  up  some  of  his  questions  concerning  the  place  of  the  CiHQ 
Air  force.  He  further  conveyed  War  Department  concurrence  with 
foulois’  request  to  delay  the  conversion  of  the  I  angley  field  unit,  but 
cautioned,  "the  Headquarters,  CiHQ  Air  f  orce  (Provisional)  for  the  Tan 
Plan  should  be  completed  promptly."'’4  The  War  Department  was  obvi- 
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ously  si  ill  concerned  over  possible  military  intervention  in  Cuba,  but  its 
t hinkinu  on  the  OHQ  Air  Force  was  in  flux. 

On  August  30.  MaeArthur  made  some  important  decisions  concern¬ 
ing  the  CiHQ  Air  Force  headquarters  and  the  Air  Corps.  The  Chief  of 
Staff  officially  designated  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air  C  orps  the  "ex 
officio"  commander  of  the  OHQ  Air  f  orce  with  responsibility  for  leading 
the  force  in  peacetime  exercises  and  in  war,  and  supervising  its  planning 
and  training  activities.  He  directed,  however,  that  all  CiHQ  Air  Force  cor¬ 
respondence  be  routed  through  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  MaeArthur 
also  authorized  1  oulois  to  establish  CiHQ  Air  Force  headquarters  in 
Washington  and  ordered  all  consideration  of  further  decentralization  of 
control  of  Air  Corps  installations  postponed  indefinitely.  Advised  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff's  decisions  on  September  2.  Foulois  set  about  forming  the 
CiHQ  Air  Force  headquarters  under  Westover  in  the  OC  AC.  Yet  he  did 
not  abandon  the  struggle  to  have  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  named  the 
QHQ  Air  Force  commander.'’" 

Flic  air  chief  activated  CiHQ  Air  Force  headquarters  on  October  I. 
but  could  not  secure  War  Department  approval  for  officer  increases  in 
the  OC  AC  to  stall  the  new  unit.  The  Chief  of  Staff  did  not  want  a  large 
headquarters  brought  into  being  in  peacetime.  He  desired  only  a  small 
force  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  wartime  organization.  Consequently. 
OC  AC  officers  had  to  absorb  the  extra  workload  associated  with  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  CIHQ  Air  Force  training  and  war  plan  recommendations, 
loulois  nevertheless  convinced  the  Cieneral  Staff  to  reconstitute  Head¬ 
quarters  1st  Bombardment  Brigade  as  Headquarters  Squadron,  Head¬ 
quarters  CIHQ  Air  Force  and  to  transfer  it  in  February  1934  to  Bolling 
Field.  Washing' on.  D.C.  Ihis  afforded  the  new  headquarters  adequate 
clerical  and  administrative  help.'”' 

Slightly  over  a  month  aft et  Mac.Arthut  authorized  the  headquarters, 
the  Drum  Bottl'd  submitted  its  report  recommending  formation  of  the 
CiHQ  Air  Force  itselt.  The  board's  five  officers,  originally  convened  to 
review  the  Air  Corps'  proposal  of  July  13,  1933,  for  air  arm  employment 
in  coast  defense,  decided  it  was  time  for  the  War  Department  to  organize 
this  force.  The  members  apparently  realized  the  military  value  of  a  uni- 
lied  air  strike  force  and  concluded  that  the  Army's  coast  defense  responsi¬ 
bilities  warranted  its  creation.'’  Months  later.  Cieneral  Drum  claimed  that 
the  CiHQ  Air  Force  had  been  in  the  War  Department's  plans  since  the 
time  ol  the  1923  I  assitcr  Board  report,  but  economic  circumstances  had 
stood  in  the  way  until  1933.  It  was  not  until  then,  according  to  the  board 
chairman,  that  the  Air  Corps'  live-year  expansion  program  had  allowed 
the  Army  air  arm  to  be  formed  into  a  viable  strike  lorce.''"  Drum's  state¬ 
ment  was  hardly  more  than  a  rationalization  lor  the  General  Staff's  per¬ 
sistent  resistance  to  change  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  After  all.  the 
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Air  Corps  \i;in  little  better  off  in  manpower  and  number'-  ol  aireraft  in 
19.11  than  it  bad  been  the  previous  year.'’''  It  was  more  likely  that  pressure 
tor  the  creation  of  the  organization  and  War  Department  perception  of  its 
value  were  great  enough  to  cause  the  board  to  decide  as  it  did. 

I  lie  composition  of  the  Drum  Hoard  may  have  been  a  factor,  Gen- 
erals  Drum  and  Ciuliek  had  sat  on  the  1921  I  assiter  Hoard  which  had 
recommended  forming  a  unified  bombei  and  pursuit  force  directly  under 
Army  CillQ.  General  kilbourne  had  previously  opposed  centralizing  con¬ 
trol  of  the  air  arm  under  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  but  he  was  relatively 
opemninded  and  believed  in  the  importance  of  military  aviation.  General 
Simonds,  while  Chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division  between  1927  and  1911. 
had  been  sympathetic  to  the  GHQ  Air  force  idea,  and  foulois  staunchly 
advocated  it.  " 

Mac.Arthur  approved  the  board's  report  on  October  12.  making  the 
creation  of  the  CillQ  Air  force  a  matter  of  War  Department  policy.  I  he 
Army  finally  made  the  board's  findings  public  in  late  January  1914: 

Anioni*  (lie  divisions  iinkIu\I  u.is  .1  Jctn.iie  c«*ik'hi'ion  10  (mild  up  in  the 
•\it  Corps  ,i  homoivneous  .111  unit  known  .i"  («HO  Air  1  our.  comprising  all 
imlit.if  \  element'  to  avi.mon  and  adequate  tv'  meet  etkvuvek  the  lequuemeiik 
ol  all  military  ait  and  land  opetatu'iis  I  hen*  operation'  max  be  in  eoniune 
non  with  lam!  lor  cos.  with  naval  lotco^.  ot  at  tunes  on  distinctly  distant  an 
mis\nnis.  |  his  unit  will  supply  an  an  loue  capable  ot  tapid  concentration  tot 
the  detense  ol  out  tiontieis 

Vet  the  War  Department  did  nothing  between  October  and  the  time  of  the 
official  announcement  to  bring  the  organization  into  existence. 

fouloi'  and  his  officers  were  pleased  with  the  Drum  Hoard  deeison  to 
set  up  the  CIIQ  Air  force,  but  they  wanted  it  dime  at  once,  with  com¬ 
mand  and  control  of  the  force  and  its  installations  vested  in  the  Chief  of 
the  Ait  Corps.  W  hen  General  Staff  action  was  not  instantly  forthcoming, 
they  grew  restive.  On  January  10.  1914.  1  t.  Col.  Jacob  f  .  liekel.  one 
of  l  oulois'  principal  subordinates  in  the  OCAC.  wrote  directly  to  Drum 
and  kilbourne.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Chief 
of  the  War  Plans  Division  that  the  CillQ  Air  force  currently  contained 
only  a  rump  staff  of  OC AC  officers,  and  that  all  tactical  squadrons  were 
still  controlled  by  corps  area  commanders.  "Ihe  CillQ  Air  force."  he 
emphasized,  "should  he  established  immediately  with  existing  units  under 
command  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  Sufficient  personnel  should  be 
given  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  to  establish  his  headquarters."  He  also 
maintained  Air  Corps  appropriations  should  be  increased  at  the  expense 
of  naval  aviation,  and  existing  Army  flying  units  should  he  filled  out  and 
new  ones  created  as  rapidly  as  possible,  l  iekel  explained  that  he  had 
shown  the  memos  to  l  oulois.  but  they  were  not  meant  to  represent  the  air 
chiefs  views.  '  field's  comments  did  represent  loulois'  views,  but  per- 
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hap->  l he  C  hief  of  the  Air  Corps  had  preferred  a  lower  profile  in  OCAC- 
Cieneral  Staff  disputes  and  thus  did  not  send  the  memos  over  his  own 
signature.  A  relatively  eooperative  spirit  had  resulted  in  the  Drum  Hoard 
report,  and  maybe  I  oulois  thought  it  might  he  beneficial  to  go  on  work¬ 
ing  with  the  General  Staff  for  now.  In  any  event,  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  did  not  long  remain  a  bystander  in  the  interoffice  wars. 

In  early  January  |v>34  Representative  John  .1.  MeSwain  announced 
his  committee  would  once  more  take  up  the  question  of  the  place  of  avia¬ 
tion  in  the  national  defense  structure.  The  congressional  air  advocate  said 
tl’.e  committee  would  seriously  consider  bills  creating  a  separate  air  force 
and  or  a  department  of  national  defense.  MeSwain  made  no  secret  of  his 
overwhelming  support  for  such  legislation.  4  The  chairman's  announce¬ 
ment  may  have  prodded  the  War  Department  to  begin  positive  action  to 
bring  the  lillQ  Air  force  to  life.  On  January  21,  in  executive  session 
testimony.  Mac.Arthur  briefed  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  members 
on  the  composition  and  uses  of  such  a  force: 

Kick  ot  these  echelon'  [ihe  observation  squadrons  workmj!  direcllv  with 
ihe  wound  loicc'l.  we  have  the  main  sinkini!  element  ot  the  air  the  (•  M.(^ 
totce.  which  o  equipped  with  three  tvpes  ol  planes  attack,  pursuit,  and  horn 
baulttient  I  hev  are  used  lust  as  you  would  use  a  slingshot.  I  Iks  are  thrown  at 
the  point  where  thvs  will  he  the  most  damaeine.  lot  cohesion,  coordination, 
and  to  piesent  then  dissipation  on  tninoi  missions,  t hev  are  held  together  as  a 
eteat  eeneral  reserve  under  the  commandme  eenetal  in  the  held 

1  he  Chief  of  Stall  said  the  (iHQ  Air  force  could  he  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  including  "independent  missions  of  destruction,  aimed  at  the  vital 
arteries  of  a  nation."  He  fold  the  committee  that  the  organization  should 
be  composed  of  five  wings  of  at  least  two  hundred  aircraft  each.  *  l  ater 
in  the  month  the  War  Department  released  a  synopsis  of  the  Drum  Board 
report  to  the  press  and  on  February  3  sent  MeSwain  a  complete  copy. 
Apparently  the  War  Department  was  seeking  to  undercut  the  latest  move 
for  air  arm  independence  by  furnishing  a  CiHQ  Air  f  orce  alternative. 

As  a  result  of  Mac.Arthur's  testimony.  MeSwain  invited  the  Army  to 
submit  a  hill  to  provide  for  the  new  force.  On  January  31.  Secretary  of 
War  Dern  sent  the  War  Department's  proposal  over  to  Capitol  Hill.  In  a 
letter  enclosed  with  the  hill  Dern  explained  that  the  Director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  had  not  as  yet  given  his  approval  for  an  increased  Air 
Corps  authorization,  but  that  "the  expansion  of  the  special  Army  air  or¬ 
ganization  known  as  the  U.H.Q.  Air  force"  was  extremely  important  to 
the  War  Department.  '  MeSwain  introduced  the  Army's  hill  (H.R.  7553) 
on  February  I.  It  called  for  enlarging  the  aircraft  fleet 

to  such  numbers  as  will  permit  the  Necretars  ol  War  to  complete  'he  equip¬ 
ment  and  oream/ation  and  to  maintain  in  the  Arms  Air  l  orps  the  special 
Artm  air  organization  known  as  “(•  H  <„>.  Air  \  orce.**  and  out  overseas  de- 

-g 

lenses,  together  with  .1  2*  per  centum  reserve  lor  such  forces. 
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The  hill  was  purposely  vague  on  ihe  total  number  of  aircraft  contem¬ 
plated.  hut  asked  that  Regular  Army  personnel  strength  be  raised  to  that 
approved  in  the  1926  Air  Corps  Act — 12.401  officers  and  124,990  enlisted 
men.'" 

Much  to  the  War  Department's  dismay.  MeSwain  the  next  day  sub¬ 
mitted  his  own  bill  (H  R.  7601),  providing  for  Air  Corps  autonomy. 
MeSwain’s  proposal  abolished  General  Staff  control  and  supervision,  and 
required  that  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  "report  directly  to  and  be  the 
immediate  advisor  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  all  matters  relating  to  mili¬ 
tary  aviation  and  shall  be  charged  by  the  Secretary  of  War  with  the  plan¬ 
ning.  development,  and  execution  of  the  Air  C  orps  program."  It  stipu¬ 
lated  that:  "Ihe  Chief  of  the  Air  C  orps  shall  command  such  portion  of 
the  Air  Corps  not  needed  for  the  Air  Service  of  ground  troops."  It  further 
specified  a  separate  Air  Corps  promotion  list  with  set  years  of  service  for 
advancement  tv'  the  next  higher  grade  (which  would  have  eliminated  the 
existing  advancement  stagnation),  a  separate  budget,  expanded  personnel 
strength,  a  new  five-year  expansion  program  designed  to  boost  the  total 
aircraft  inventory  tv'  4.S12,  and  a  lieutenant  generalcy  for  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps.'1 

I  lie  I  ebruarv  1  issue  of  the  \rmy  and  Savv  Journal  reflected  the 
War  Department's  view  on  the  two  legislative  proposals.  The  paper 
pointed  out  that  the  GHQ  Air  force  would  afford 

I  hi*  hi*m*»itv  »*!  .ir.  iiklcpcn.U'nik  .ulna*  \  i  r  Iokc  while  m.iinl.iinmi!  units  ot 
wMimuiul  .tful  .istMilna*  the  duplication  insulted  in  prosidme  an  autono¬ 

mous  ait  ann  with  its  own  support  organizations  lot  supplies,  medical  atten¬ 
tion.  suhsisieikc  and  so  tonh 

file  article  also  reported  that  President  Roosevelt  would  likely  oppose  the 
MeSwam  measure  and  that  “Ait  Corps  headquarters  in  Washington  are 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  recognition  its  arm  has  received  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  since  the  practical  abolition  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
for  Air."''  Ihe  journal  may  have  been  correct  in  its  assessment  of 
Roosevelt’s  stance,  but  it  could  not  have  been  more  mistaken  in  its  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  (1C  A("s  attitude. 

loulois  and  his  followers  remained  dissatisfied  with  General  Staff 
control  of  the  air  arm,  and  the  increased  authority  devolving  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  as  a  result  of  the  vacant  assistant  secretary’s  post  only  added  to 
that  dissatisfaction.  Air  officers  supported  the  formation  of  a  GHQ  Air 
Force  because  it  appeared  the  best  existing  alternative.  Vet,  they  viewed 
independence  or  autonomy  as  the  real  means  of  securing  an  adequate  air 
force  for  defense  of  the  United  Slates.  When  Congressman  MeSwain  rein¬ 
troduced  the  issue  of  independence  in  early  January,  the  Air  Corps  contin¬ 
ued  the  struggle  within  the  Army  to  have  the  GHQ  Air  Force  immediately 
established.  At  the  same  time,  it  sought  an  end  to  General  Staff  control 
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through  congressional  action.'4 

In  January  at  McSwain's  request,  the  OC  AC  staff  had  secretly 
drafted  H.R.  7601.  I  his  was  a  well-guarded  secret  and  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  did  not  discover  the  truth  until  mouths  later,  lo  conceal  his  office's 
activity,  I  oulois  went  so  far  as  to  tell  members  of  the  General  Staff  that 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  McSwain's  bill  until  after  the  congressman  intro¬ 
duced  it.  Caught  in  this  lie  a  year  later,  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  tried  to 
justify  his  earlier  statement  by  saying  he  had  spoken  as  he  did  because  he 
had  not  at  the  time  seen  the  legislative  proposal  in  printed  form— a  very 
lame  excuse.  In  I  ebruary  I D A4.  1  oulois  also  led  the  War  Department  to 
believe  he  opposed  McSwain's  H.R.  "'60 1 .  this,  too,  distorted  the  truth. 

I  lie  air  chief  may  not  have  been  perfectly  content  with  the  bill's  final 
form,  but  he  definitely  favored  the  autonomy  the  measure  would  have 
conferred.'' 

On  I  ebruary  I,  the  day  before  McSvvain  introduced  H.R.  7601, 

I  oulois  was  summoned  to  testify  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee.  Ihe  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  no  longer  cooperative  with  the  War 
Department  and  noticeably  agitated  by  what  he  considered  the  Army’s 
lack  of  support  tor  aviation,  mounted  a  vocal  campaign  against  continued 
General  Staff  control  of  the  Air  Corps.  Cnchanged  in  his  attitudes  since 
the  days  ot  Ins  I9ld  congressional  testimony,  loulois  told  the  committee 
(hat  (lie  General  Staff  was  the  “main  obstacle”  to  the  proper  growth  of 
military  aviation.  He  opposed  the  War  Department's  February  1  aviation 
expansion  bill  (H.R.  755.M.  arguing  it  w  as  so  ambiguous  as  to  allow  "the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  to  do  as  they  blame  please."  He  pleaded  for  autonomy:  "If  we 
are  going  to  advance  and  build  up  aviation,  we  should  stand  on  our  own 
feet.  We  should  have  our  own  budget.  We  should  have  our  own  promo¬ 
tion  list."  He  told  the  congressmen  he  wanted  "an  independent  organiza¬ 
tion  that  can  I  unction  without  a  lot  ol  obstruction"  from  the  various 
divisions  of  the  General  Stall.  He  protested  the  bureaucratic  revl  tape  en¬ 
tailed  in  dealing  with  that  body,  and  he  gave  examples  of  War  Department 
decisionmaking  on  aviation  procurement  matters  in  which  the  (X  AC  was 
not  consulted,  something  that  did  not  happen  until  the  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  ot  War  for  Air  was  abandoned.  I  oulois  did  not  ask  for  instant 
separation  ot  the  air  arm  from  the  At  my.  Nonetheless,  he  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  that  a  Department  of  National  Defense  embodying  a  sep¬ 
arate  Department  ot  Mr  was  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  problem  of  de¬ 
fense  organi/aiion.',‘ 

Ihe  General  Staff  was  quite  displeased  with  McSwain's  bill  and 
loulois'  testimony  War  Department  officers  were  then  contemplating  a 
new  five-year  expansion  program  for  the  Air  Corps.  Having  recently  gone 
on  record  as  favoring  a  GHQ  Air  Force,  they  honestly  thought  they  were 
treating  the  air  component  fairly.  They  believed  that  if  McSwain's  pro- 
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posal  became  law  it  would  disrupi  ihe  entire  Army  organization."  The 
War  Department's  concern  over  H.R.  7601  was  reflected  in  the  speed  with 
which  the  General  Stall  planned  a  lengthy  booklet.  “Information  on  Avi¬ 
ation  and  a  Department  of  National  Defense."  designed  to  ensure  that 
“divergence  of  information  before  Congressional  and  other  committees  be 
avoided"  by  its  officers.  Distributed  on  l  ebruary  7.  the  booklet  lauded 
the  value  of  military  aviation  but  was  totally  opposed  to  Air  Corps  auton¬ 
omy  or  independence." 

On  l  ebruary  21,  Secretary  of  War  Dern  dispatched  a  biting  letter  to 
McSwain  criticizing  H.R.  7601  and  a  second  nearly  identical  hill  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Military  Affairs  chairman  on  l  ebruary  10.  The  secretary 
wrote  that  he  was  so  opposed  to  removing  the  Air  Corps  from  General 
Staff  direction  that  he  would  refuse  to  support  the  War  Department's  own 
bill  for  more  GHO  Air  force  aircraft  until  the  two  offensive  proposals 
were  dropped."' 

In  an  accompanying  statement  to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
Dern  attacked  the  air  arm's  right  to  independence.  I  lie  secretary  said  mili¬ 
tary  aviation  was  important,  but  it  was  just  one  of  several  ingredients  in  a 
well  balanced  force.  Proclaiming  the  airplane  had  “too  many  limitations 
to  enable  it  to  he  decisive  alone."  he  argued  that: 

the  destruction  ot  armies  ot  populations  In  ptoiecnfcs  and  i-as  alone  is  a  tan 
t  a  s\  ot  I  tic  dreamer  Vtual  capture  ot  the  cneim  ot  the  occupation  ot  \ital 
ateas  is  essential  before  a  determined  toe  van  he  defeated  \u  air  force  alone 
cannot  accomplish  these  results 

Denying  the  air  advocates'  claims  to  decisiveness  in  offensive  operations, 
he  asserted  that  neither  could  military  acting  alone  protect  America's 
coasts:  “A  fleet  can  operate  at  night,  in  fog.  and  in  weather  when  air¬ 
planes  are  helpless,  if  mu  indeed  chained  to  the  ground."  liven  in  good 
weather  it  would  be  difficult  to  destroy  an  enemy  armada  from  the  air. 
Unis  the  air  arm  possessed  no  independent  mission,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  need  to  constitute  an  independent  Air  force.  According  to 
the  secretary: 

I  he  most  important  contribution  ih.il  an  .ut  louc  can  make  to  success  in 
war  is  to  aid  our  armies  and  navies  io  win  victories  PropctU  directed  it  is 
capable  ot  delivering  powerful  blows.  In  surprise,  at  the  cims  ot  an  action  It 
is  ot  utmost  value  as  an  aeciuv  ot  harassment  tor  localized  destitution  and  tor 
general  observation  It  n  not  an  econotnu  substitute  tor  am  ot  the  other  arms 
and  services  m  an  \rrnv.  Reeardless  ot  vost.  u  cannot  possiblv  substitute  tor 
the  basic  elements  on  the  erouiul  ‘ 1 

A  senior  staff  officer  could  not  have  expressed  the  General  Stall's  view 
better. 

Angered  by  Dent’s  blunt  words.  McSwain  refused  to  give  up  the  fight 
to  free  the  Air  Corps  from  the  Army  General  Staff. ^  However,  the  com¬ 
mittee  chairman's  efforts  were  delayed  by  the  Army  air  arm's  disast'ous 
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employment  in  domestic  air  mail  operations,  and  the  resultant  War  De¬ 
partment  investigation  headed  by  former  Secretary  of  War  Baker  (all  tak¬ 
ing  place  b  tween  February  and  June).  These  same  events  also  induced  the 
War  Department  to  temporarily  suspend  its  consideration  of  plans  to  bring 
the  GHQ  Air  Force  to  life. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FUNDS,  AIRCRAFT,  AND 
PERSONNEL,  1931-1933 


The  early  193(k  were  a  lime  ol'  severe  financial  drought  for  the  armed 
forces  of  the  I'nited  States.  Added  to  the  traditional  reluctance  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  spend  large  sums  for  defense  in  peacetime,  the  Great  Depression 
caused  the  Hoover  administration  to  cut  military  costs  to  the  hone. 
Hoover  believed  the  country  needed  an  adequate  military  force  to  prevent 
invasion,  but  "insisted  upon  a  balanced  budget  as  the  foundation  of  all 
public  and  private  financial  stability  and  of  all  public  confidence."1  In 
order  to  maintain  these  two  principles  in  the  face  of  declining  revenues, 
the  President  necessarily  defined  the  'ernt  "adequate  force"  quite  loosely. 
In  essence,  it  came  to  mean  whatever  defense  the  government  could  buy 
with  the  annually  decreasing  funds  made  available  to  the  military."  Hap¬ 
pily  the  nation  faced  no  immediate  external  threat,  for  Hoover  erred 
gravely  when  he  said  the  Army,  as  well  as  the  Navy,  were  being  main¬ 
tained  “in  a  high  state  of  efficiency."'  In  truth,  years  of  parsimonious 
treatment,  topped  off  by  recent  extensive  budget  cuts,  had  left  the  Army 
in  no  condition  to  face  a  determined  invader. 

War  Department  leaders  accepted  the  orthodox  economic  theory  that 
federal  expenditures  should  not  exceed  revenue.  They  were  therefore  hesi¬ 
tant  to  seek  more  front  Congress  than  the  President  had  asked  for  in  his 
annual  budget  request.  However,  the  General  Staff  was  still  quite  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  impact  of  cost-cutting  on  military  efficiency.4  Mae.Arthur 
voiced  the  Army's  concern  before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
in  November  1932: 

In  module*  those  demands  tor  curtailment  successively  imposed.  cvetv 
thine  loose  in  the  Miluarv  I  stabhshment  has  been  thrown  overboard.  Onl\  the 
naked  framework  remains  I  would  bo  remiss  m  nn  dunes  were  I  not  to 

point  out  to  you  the  folly  and  dancer  ol  undome  what  we  have  labonouslv 
accomplished  at  the  expense  ot  blood  and  treasure.  \i  no  time  in  ns  history 
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ha**  the  L'niiCil  Suites  had  ureaier  need  ilian  now  loi  I  he  securin  of  an  ade- 

quate  national  del  disc. 

The  Army  was  dearly  in  a  had  way.  Allhough  the  1920  Army  Reor¬ 
ganization  Aet  authorized  1 8, (XX)  officers  and  280, (XX)  enlisted  men.  Con¬ 
gress  never  furnished  the  funds  for  this  force.  By  19? I  the  Army  had  for 
years  been  down  to  around  12,(XX)  officers  and  1 18,750  men.  Not  only  was 
the  force  small,  it  was  poorly  equipped.  The  funds  since  World  War  I 
were  too  slim  to  let  the  War  Department  upgrade  materiel,  so  the  service 
relied  on  the  surplus  left  over  from  the  war.  By  the  early  1930s  most  of 
these  stocks  were  used  up,  worn  out.  or  obsolescent.  Tor  example,  in  193? 
every  tank  in  the  inventory  save  twelve  had  been  built  during  the  war. 
Most  trucks  and  other  vehicles  were  of  the  same  vintage.  Spending  only 
six  to  seven  per  cent  of  the  federal  budget  for  the  military  activities  of  the 
Army,  the  United  States  could  not  match  the  military  might  of  such  small 
nations  as  Belgium  or  Portugal.'' The  General  Staff,  whose  job  it  was  to 
plan  and  prepare  for  the  defense  of  the  American  homeland  and  overseas 
possessions,  worried  over  this  weakness. 

While  also  suffering  in  the  early  t9?(K,  the  Air  Corps  was  much  bet¬ 
ter  off  than  the  rest  of  the  Army.  The  five-year  expansion  begun  by  the 
Air  Corps  Act  of  1926  brought  substantial  gains  in  manpower  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Fhe  program  made  tilling  out  the  air  component  a  priority  War 
Department  policy,  so  the  Air  Corps'  share  of  the  military  activities 
budget  steadily  increased  from  1926  to  1931.  From  mid-1928  to  July  1932. 
aircraft  inventory  shot  up  from  90?  to  1,646.  At  the  same  time,  officer 
strength  climbed  from  1.014  to  about  1.300  and  the  number  of  enlisted 
men  rose  from  9.468  to  13.41X).  Considerable  airfield  and  housing  con¬ 
struction  took  place.  By  1933  MacArthur  could  report  that  the  United 
States  ranked  roughly  fourth  in  the  world  in  land-based  fighting  planes— 
at  a  time  when  the  nation  stood  seventeenth  in  organized  military 
strength. 

l  oulois  and  his  fellow  aviators  were  far  from  satisfied.  Never  during 
the  five-year  program  did  the  administration  ask  for,  or  Congress  ppro- 
priate.  sufficient  money  to  purchase  all  the  aircraft  called  for  by  the  1926 
Air  Corps  Act.  Ten  years  after  the  act’s  passage,  the  air  arm  still  did  not 
have  l,8(X)  serviceable  planes— a  figure  that  should  have  been  reached  in 
1931.  Officer  strength  stayed  well  below  the  1.650  authorized,  a  situation 
which  could  not  be  easily  remedied  unless  the  12,000-offieer  limit  set  for 
the  entire  Army  was  lifted,  l-rom  1931  to  1935.  West  Point  was  the  sole 
avenue  to  a  Regular  Army  commission.  The  school’s  output  of  pilot  train¬ 
ing  volunteers  did  little  more  than  replace  Air  Corps  losses,  and  few  offi¬ 
cers  from  the  Army's  other  branches  sought  transfers  to  the  air  arm. 

The  Air  Corps  could  not  make  up  shortages  by  assigning  more  Re¬ 
serve  officer  pilot  training  graduates  to  extended  active  duty.  In  fact. 
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funding  and  aircraft  shortages  prevented  the  War  Department  front  allow¬ 
ing  its  air  component  to  keep  on  active  duty  all  of  the  550  Reserve  officers 
authorized  bv  the  live-year  expansion  program.  The  Air  Corps,  however, 
received  all  of  the  enlisted  men  called  for  in  the  expansion,  but  at  great 
cost  to  the  rest  of  the  Army.  With  no  increase  in  appropriations  to  fund 
an  air  arm  of  15,000  men.  Air  Corps  enlisted  increases  had  to  come 
through  transfers  from  other  branches.' 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  was  continually  dismayed  at 
having  its  annual  fund  requests  drastically  reduced  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Adding  to  the  unhap¬ 
piness  of  Army  flyers,  the  Navy  finished  its  five-year  aviation  expansion 
on  time  in  1932.  Air  officers  did  not  care  that  the  Air  Corps  by  1931  was 
receiving  nearly  twenty  percent  of  the  Army’s  total  funds  for  military  ac¬ 
tivities.  They  saw  only  that  the  War  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  were  not  asking  for  enough  money  to  complete  their  expansion.  In 
March  1931  the  OCAC  prepared  preliminary  budget  estimates  of 
554.433,599  for  fiscal  year  1932.  This  included  money  to  buy  the  859 
aircraft  needed  to  bring  the  Air  Corps  to  1.800  serviceable  planes  (2,034 
total  planes,  minus  a  percentage  for  depot  overhaul). g 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Secretary  of  War  slashed  the  request,  ap¬ 
proving  just  S38.390.529.  I  he  secretary's  action,  based  on  General  Staff 
recommendations,  was  the  result  of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  imposed  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  size  of  the  War  Department’s  overall  request.  Following  es¬ 
tablished  practice,  the  General  Staff  suggested  to  the  secretary  how  the 
estimates  of  all  War  Department  branches  and  agencies  should  be  revised 
to  fit  within  the  ceiling  set  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  this  instance, 
it  trimmed  the  Air  Corps'  preliminary  estimates  by  over  SI6  million. 
W  hen  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  wound  up  its  own  investigation,  it  sliced 
the  air  arm's  request  another  S3  million.  Congress  rarely  tampered  with 
defense  funds  requested  by  the  administration  during  the  depression 
years.  It  approved  the  bureau's  figures  almost  without  alteration,  appro¬ 
priating  S3 1. 479, 635.  Due  to  depressed  prices,  the  Secretary  of  War  then 
impounded  $1,952,011  of  this.  With  its  original  estimate  of  S54.433.599 
pared  to  a  final  figure  of  $29,527,624.  the  Air  Corps  could  buy  but  382 
aircraft.  In  view  of  the  nation's  sad  economic  state  and  the  Hoover  ad¬ 
ministration’s  commitment  to  a  balanced  budget,  maybe  the  OCAC  was 
unrealistic  in  its  original  request.  Nonetheless,  air  officers  thought  the 
extensive  reductions  imposed  by  the  War  Department  reflected  insuffi¬ 
cient  support  for  aviation.  In  subsequent  years  the  War  Department  elimi¬ 
nated  the  need  to  make  such  drastic  cuts  by  requiring  the  OCAC  to  base 
its  estimates  on  limitations  previously  set  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget."1 
As  a  consequence.  Foulois  and  his  staff,  while  still  possessing  a  major 
voice  in  determining  the  types  of  aircraft  to  be  purchased,  found  them- 
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selves  in  the  awkward  position  of  being  unable  to  request  adequate  funds 
to  expand  the  Air  Corps  to  1.X00  planes. 

Mae  Arthur  and  the  General  Staff  did  not  believe  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  was  niggardly  in  its  treatment  of  the  Air  Corps.  On  the  contrary, 
they  believed  the  aviators  frequently  sought  far  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  Army  funds.  I  he  Chief  of  Staff  appreciated  the  value  of  the  airplane 
and  the  need  for  a  strong  Air  Corps.  But  he  also  sought  to  create  a  bal¬ 
anced  combat  force  and  therefore  could  not  allow  the  air  arm  to  so  domi¬ 
nate  War  Department  spending  as  to  cause  further  decay  in  the  other 
arms."  In  August  1931  he  wrote  Secretary  of  War  Patrick  J.  Hurley:  “An 
army  overstrong  in  the  air  would  be  like  an  army  overstrong  in  cavalry, 
able  to  strike  suddenly  and  to  effect  great  temporary  destruction,  but 
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powerless  to  hold  objectives  thus  gained.”  MaeArthur  told  the  secretary 
that  even  though  2.950  planes  were  warranted  lot  defense,  he  did  not 
favor  raising  air  strength  above  that  specified  in  the  192b  Ait  Corps  Act: 
"In  view  of  the  present  economic  conditions,  of  the  undesirability  of  fur¬ 
ther  increasing  the  disproportion  of  our  Air  Corps  to  other  arms  ol  the 
service  ...  it  is  recommended  that  our  aircraft  program  be  stabilized  at 
approximately  1,800  planes  gross."1-  lxplaining  the  Ceneral  Stall  view, 
MaeArthur  wrote  in  his  19.1.1  annual  report:  "Io  build  up  and  have  ready 
for  immediate  use  a  satisfactory  air  contingent,  the  War  Department  has 
sacrificed  much  else  that  is  required  in  a  well-balanced  program,  with  the 
result  that  no  other  arm  or  service  of  our  army  is  relatively  so  well  pre¬ 
pared  as  is  the  Air  Corps.”1' 

The  tight  money  of  the  depression  years  worsened  Ait  C  orps-General 
Staff  tensions.  Though  not  intentionally  trying  to  starve  the  ait  arm  ot 
funds,  the  General  Staff  opposed  increases  lor  the  relatively  well-heeled 
Air  Corps  that  would  further  shortchange  the  other  arms  and  services.  4 
The  Army  air  arm.  however,  Uid  not  care  about  the  purported  need  for  a 
balanced  military  force.  Air  Corps  officers  believed  military  aviation  was 
the  decisive  instrument  in  both  defensive  and  offensive  warfare.  Io  re¬ 
strict  its  development  lot  any  reason  showed  a  genuine  lack  o'  under¬ 
standing  for  air  power's  military  value.  Thus  loulois  and  his  (K  AC  stall' 
felt  justified  in  pushing  tor  more  money. 

The  War  Department's  fiscal  year  1911  budget  dropped  sharply.  Dur¬ 
ing  calendar  year  1911.  Hoover  became  very  concerned  over  declining 
federal  revenues.  In  the  fall  he  directed  the  executive  departments,  then 
preparing  their  budgets  for  fiscal  year  1911.  to  make  all  possible  cuts. 
Secretary  of  War  Hurley  announced  in  November  that  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  budget  would  be  $44  million  under  the  1912  level.  In  December  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  forced  additional  cuts.  I  ndet  the  important  "mili¬ 
tary  activities"  category,  the  1911  War  Department  appropriations  bill 
would  be  about  $295  million — a  sharp  decrease  from  the  $114, '64. “MS 
available  in  fiscal  year  1912.  ' 

The  bill  requested  just  $25,482,901  for  the  air  arm  as  compar'd  to 
$11,479,625  in  the  fiscal  year  1912  appropriation,  l  oulois  had  initially 
asked  for  $14.5  million  but  the  War  Department  reduced  this  by  $4  mil¬ 
lion.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  lopped  off  another  $5  million.  This  left 
the  Air  Corps  with  a  request  $9  million  below  its  original  estimates  and  $4 
million  less  than  was  available  during  fiscal  year  1912  after  the  Secretary 
of  War’s  withdrawal  of  $1.95  million.  Congress  approved  the  1911  request 
almost  without  change,  enabling  the  Air  Corps  to  buy  only  218  new 
aircraft — not  enough  even  to  replace  the  year’s  attrition. 

MaeArthur  defended  the  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1911  as  the 
very  minimum  needed  for  national  security.  In  December  he  told  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  that  all  nonessential  items  had  already 
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been  removed,  and  implied  that  additional  euts  would  endanger  the  future 
seeurity  of  the  United  States.  The  Chief  of  Staff's  testimony  would  have 
been  even  more  vehement  had  he  known  there  was  a  eongressional  move 
afoot  to  reduce  military  manpower.1 

When  it  came  to  budgeting,  MaeArthur  and  the  General  Staff  consid¬ 
ered  manpower  and  training  far  more  important  than  military  hardware. 
The  Air  Corps  held  the  opposite  view.  During  his  tenure  as  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps.  Toulois  argued  unceasingly  that  War  Department  mobilization 
planning  for  the  Air  Corps  was  faulty  because  it  geared  everything  to  the 
length  of  time  required  to  amass  a  citizen-soldier  ground  army.  He 
pointed  out  to  the  General  Staff  that,  without  sufficient  supplies  of  air¬ 
craft  and  associated  equipment  already  on  hand,  it  made  no  difference 
how  last  civilians  could  be  brought  into  the  Air  Corps,  l-'or  the  air  arm  to 
expand  at  the  beginning  of  mobilization,  it  had  to  build  up  its  stock  of 
planes  during  peacetime.  Hence.  l  oulois  maintained  that  materiel  must  be 
given  priority  over  manpower  in  defense  spending.  Conversely.  MaeAr¬ 
thur  insisted  that  without  sufficient  numbers  of  trained  soldiers  instantly 
available,  the  United  States  would  not  he  prepared  for  a  hostile  attack. 
Moreover,  without  a  sizable  force,  the  Army  could  not  carry  out  the 
peacetime  training  of  the  National  Guard  and  Organized  Reserve  forces, 
thus  allowing  America's  second  line  of  defense  to  slip  into  deeper  decay. 
In  January  1932  the  MacArthur-I  oulois  difference  in  perspective  became 
significant  when  the  air  chief  testified  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  fiscal  year  1933  military  budget  bill.  Seeking  move 
money  for  military  aviation,  l  oulois  noted  that  it  was  more  important  to 
put  funds  into  materiel  than  in  manpower.  In  doing  so.  he  gave  direct 
support  to  Representative  Ross  Collins'  plan  to  drastically  cut  the  Army's 
officer  strength. 

Collins  opened  his  campaign  for  reductions  in  late  December  1931 
and  continued  it  into  July  1932.  The  Mississippi  Democrat  had  little  pa¬ 
tience  with  what  he  deemed  the  General  Staff's  conservative,  outmoded 
notions  on  manpower.  I  ike  his  fellow  congressman.  John  McSwain,  he 
looked  upon  mechanized  land  forces  and  air  power  as  the  important  in¬ 
gredients  in  future  wars.  With  better  economy  and  improved  military  effi¬ 
ciency  as  his  goals.  Collins  used  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Appropriations  in  an  attempt  to  cut  officer  strength, 
dismantle  much  of  the  Reserve  training  system,  and  increase  Army  mech¬ 
anization.  In  late  December  the  press  reported  that  Collins  was  striving  to 
cut  the  Army's  12,000-man  officer  corps  by  as  many  as  4,000,  and  that  his 
subcommittee  might  compromise  on  a  2,000-officer  reduction.  In  January 
1932  the  subcommittee  went  into  executive  session  with  Collins  and  Con¬ 
gressman  Joseph  W.  Byrns,  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  pushing  hard 
for  personnel  strength  cuts. 
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After  C  ollins  told  reporters  in  late  January  that  no  worthwhile 
hraneh  of  the  Army  would  he  hurt  in  any  eutbaek,  rumors  eireulated  that 
neither  the  Air  C  orps  nor  the  Coast  Artillery  would  lose  personnel,  while 
the  Cavalry,  Infantry,  and  Field  Artillery  would  fare  badly.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  finished  redrafting  the  appropriations  bill  on  January  29.  As  ex¬ 
pected.  the  proposal  reduced  funds  for  Reserve  training,  cut  officer 
strength  by  2,000,  and  assessed  the  cuts  as  previously  rumored — the  Cav¬ 
alry  being  hardest  hit.  Despite  administration  opposition,  a  defiant 
Democrat -controlled  Appropriations  Committee  kept  the  bill  in  commit¬ 
tee  until  early  May.1" 

MaeArthur  vented  his  displeasure  over  the  revised  bill  in  a  letter  to 
Representative  Bertrand  H.  Snell,  the  House  minority  leader.  Snell  in¬ 
serted  the  letter  into  the  Congressional  Record.  The  Chief  of  Staff  argued 
that  the  Army  needed  more,  not  less,  manpower.  He  said  that  the  War 
Department  had  often  reported  to  Congress  that  its  minimum  manpower 
levels  for  military  effectiveness  should  be  14,063  officers  and  165. (KM) 
men,  in  lieu  of  the  current  1 2.000  and  I  IS. '50  respectively.  MaeArthur 
expressed  disgust  at  not  being  apprised  of  the  contemplated  reductions 
when  he  appeared  before  the  appropriations  subcommittee.  He  empha¬ 
sized  that  a  loss  of  2.000  officers  would  prostrate  the  already  weakened 
Army.:" 

Regardless  of  MacArthur’s  and  the  Hoover  administration’s  exer¬ 
tions.  the  House  passed  the  Collins  bill  on  May  21  but  not  before  doctor¬ 
ing  it  to  further  protect  the  Air  Corps.  McSwain  secured  special  treatment 
for  the  air  arm  by  successfully  sponsoring  an  amendment  that  excluded 
the  Air  Corps  and  the  Judge  Advocate  General’s  Department  front  the 
strength  reduction.  I  he  Military  Affairs  Committee  chairman  explained 
the  Air  Corps  was  already  393  officers  below  authorized  strength.  He 
maintained  it  was  Congress’  duty  to  build  up  this  vital  branch  of  the 
defense  establishment  to  levels  set  by  the  1926  Air  Corps  Act,  as  soon  as 
economic  conditions  improved.  There  was  no  indication  that  Eoulois  was 
clandestinely  involved  in  MeSwain’s  latest  venture  on  behalf  of  military 
aviation,  but  the  little  general  most  certainly  was  pleased  with  it.  The 
House  approved  the  amended  Bill  201-182  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate.*1 

However,  the  Republican-controlled  upper  chamber  forced  the  House 
to  reconsider  by  refusing  to  endorse  the  bill.  The  Senate’s  version  of  the 
measure,  reflecting  the  administration's  position,  contained  no  cuts.  The 
vote  of  51  to  16  and  the  stand  of  the  senators  in  the  conference  committee 
made  it  evident  they  would  not  compromise  on  the  manpower  issue.  Col¬ 
lins  waged  a  dogged  fight  in  the  conference  committee  and  on  the  House 
floor,  even  offering  to  accept  a  1  .(XXTofficer  reduction,  but  he  was  unable 
to  hold  his  fellow  congressmen  to  their  initial  decision.  On  July  12.  after 
the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  the  House  finally  approved  the  Senate’s 
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position  on  the  manpower  question.  On  the  fourteenth,  the  President 
signed  the  appropriations  bill  into  law.  It  gave  the  administration  about 
the  same  amount  of  ittonev  it  had  original!)  requested  for  War  Depart¬ 
ment  military  activities.--' 

While  the  conference  committee  was  mulling  over  the  officer  cut.  the 
Mouse  and  Senate  passed  the  Omnibus  I  conomv  Hill  and  sent  it  tv'  the 
President  on  June  2S.  Congressional  members  had  been  quite  concerned 
over  dwindling  federal  revenues  and  decided  to  reduce  government  sala¬ 
ries.  I  he  original  House  proposal  specified  eleven  percent  cuts  tor  all  gov¬ 
ernment  workers  and  members  of  the  armed  torces  making  more  than 
$1,000  a  veat.  lioovci  countered  by  asking  lot  a  payless  thirty-day  fur¬ 
lough  tti  place  of  the  direct  pay  cut.  \s  finally  passed,  the  act  fro/e  the 
pay  of  all  federal  employees,  including  militarv  members,  and  enacted 
Hoovei  s  furlough  plan  for  every  officer  and  govermnent  worker  earning 
over  $1,000  annually  I  his  in  effect  meant  an  S  I  5  percent  pav  cut.'' 

I  he  act  hit  the  relatively  underpaid  militarv  officer  harder  than  any- 
onc  else.  Between  1 90S  and  1952  the  government  had  increased  the  pay  of 
civilian  federal  employees  between  25  and  l'5  percent  1  he  only  raise  for 
Army  officers  since  I  DOS  Inul  come  in  1922.  Congress  at  that  lime  in¬ 
creased  the  annual  pay  of  major  generals  two  percent  (from  $9,552  to 
$9, "00).  and  gave  an  average  eleven  percent  hike  to  other  officcts  down 
through  first  lieutenant,  t  nfortuna/eh.  seeond  liaiicnunt '  had  their 
yearly  income  lowered  two  percent  (from  $2,255  to  $2.199).'J 

Promotion  stagnation  compounded  the  pay  pioblem.  I  liese  following 
factors  dampened  anv  prospect  ol  promotion  to  major  before  twenty- 
three  years  service:  a  1 2. (HH)  officer  ceiling  and  congressional  curbs  on  the 
number  ol  officers  occupying  each  grade:  no  mandatory  thirty  -year  retire¬ 
ment:  ;m  officer  corps  composed  mostly  of  men  commissioned  during  or 
iust  prior  to  World  War  I:  and  advancement  based  wholly  on  longevity. 
Advancement  to  full  colonel  meant  an  additional  twelve  years  of  commis¬ 
sioned  service.  MacArthur  sponsored  a  bill  in  1951  to  eliminate  the  stag¬ 
nation  problem  by  authorizing  additional  senior  officer  billets,  but  the 
economy -minded  Congress  was  in  no  mood  to  enact  legislation  requiring 
more  defense  funds.  I  lie  Chief  of  Staff  believed  military  members  de¬ 
served  sizable  pay  boosts  and  better  promotion  opportunity,  but  due  to 
the  nation's  economic  woes,  he  proposed  no  remedial  legislation  in  1952 
or  1955.  With  the  Omnibus  Iconomv  Hill  taking  effect  on  July  I.  1952.  all 
Army  officers  losi  their  light  to  paid  annual  leave.  In  addition,  their  salaries 
were  Iro/en  at  the  lulv  I  level  icgardlcss  of  subsequent  advancement  in  rank 
or  eligibility  lor  longer  in  increases.  \nd  they  were  forced  to  take  a  month's 
unpaid  furlough  during  liscal  y car  1955,  having  2  I  2  days  wages  subtracted 
from  each  month's  pay. 2' 
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Despite  these  provisions  Air  Corps  officers  continued  to  live  rather 
comfortably  in  the  early  1930s.  Base  pay  may  have  been  loss,  but  flyers 
received  a  monthly  supplement  equal  to  fifty  percent  of  that  figure  for 
risking  their  lives  in  airplanes.  Further,  officers  rarely  worked  long  hours. 
While  enlisted  men  formed  up  for  prebreakfast  roll  call  at  0630  each 
weekday,  officers  normally  put  in  their  first  official  appearance  an  hour 
later.  They  began  flying  at  0800  and  continued  until  1 130,  when  everyone 
broke  for  lunch.  Pilots  usually  relaxed  at  the  club  until  around  1315,  then 
returned  to  duty  until  1530— the  end  of  the  official  duty  day.  Nearly  all 
Air  Corps  personnel  received  weekends  off  and  also  a  half  day  on 
Wednesday.  Almost  no  one  worked  nights.  Most  important,  officers  and 
men  had  job  security  at  a  time  millions  of  Americans  were  out  of  work.:<’ 

Air  Corps  personnel  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  their  off-duty 
time  in  various  physical  fitness  activities.  General  loulois  lent  his  full 
official  and  moral  support  because  he  deemed  physical  training  just  as 
important  as  flying  training:  "No  flying  officer  can  hope  to  maintain  his 
flying  efficiency  over  a  period  of  years,  unless  he  continually  maintains  a 
high  standard  of  physical  fitness."  During  his  tenure  as  head  of  the  air 
arm.  l  oulois  tried  to  supply  Air  Corps  stations  w  ith  athletic  facilities  and 
equipment.-'  An  accomplished  squash  player,  the  air  chief  believed  the 
game  had  sharpened  his  eyesight  and  therefore  urged  every  pilot  to  take 
part  in  the  sport.  I  he  result  was  predictable:  interest  in  the  game  soared, 
and  a  rash  of  squash -court  building  hit  Air  Corps  posts  across  the  coun¬ 
try."' 

Army  aviators  may  have  lived  in  comparative  comfort,  but  their 
work  was  very  dangerous.  In  fiscal  year  1931  the  Air  Corps  accounted  for 
456  airplane  accidents  in  which  26  people  were  killed  and  7s  injured.  Fis¬ 
cal  year  1932  proved  even  more  disastrous,  with  50  killed  and  89  injured 
in  423  accidents.  Since  just  about  1,900  Regular  and  Reserve  officers, 
pilot  trainees,  and  enlisted  aviators  engaged  in  flying  operations,  the  acci¬ 
dent  and  death  rates  were  quite  high.  In  fiscal  year  1932,  over  two  and  a 
half  percent  of  all  Army  aviators  lost  their  lives  in  crashes.  Most  fatalities 
involved  Reserve  officers  serving  one  year’s  active  duty  after  completion 
of  pilot  training.  The  second  greatest  killer  was  pilot  training  itself.  Statis¬ 
tics  on  accidents  and  deaths  showed  little  change  during  the  rest  of  the 
loulois  years.  Pilots,  whose  annual  flying  time  was  severely  curtailed  by 
the  government  in  the  name  of  economy,  continued  to  push  their  planes 
up  to.  and  sometimes  beyond  aircraft  performance  limits,  .lust  as  regu¬ 
larly.  they  crashed  and  killed  themselves.-'1 

In  the  early  1930s.  Army  officers  fretted  over  the  promotion  stagna¬ 
tion  but  Air  Corps  officers  had  special  reason  to  complain.  Advancement 
depended  on  length  of  commissioned  service  alone.  Because  most  aviators 
had  entered  the  Army  during  or  just  prior  to  World  War  I.  they  stood 
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w ell  down  on  the  Army's  single  promotion  list.  In  fact  the  air  arm  in  1932 
had  no  officers  with  sufficient  service  to  hold  the  rank  of  colonel.  Eoulois 
and  West  over  had  jumped  from  their  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel  to  general  officer  rank  only  by  virtue  of  the  offices  to  which  they  were 
appointed.  The  World  War  hump  in  the  list  also  posed  a  problem  in  the 
air  officer's  promotion  picture.  The  hump  stemmed  front  the  swift  war¬ 
time  expansion  of  the  officer  corps.  After  the  war  ended,  many  of  the 
new  officers  stayed  on,  resulting  in  a  disproportionate  share  with  dates  of 
rank  within  one  and  a  half  years  of  each  other.  During  the  war.  aviators 
underwent  nine  months  of  training  before  commissioning  as  opposed  to 
the  three  given  prospective  ground  officers.  With  commissioning  dates  six 
months  after  those  of  their  ground-bound  contemporaries,  the  flyers  fell 
as  a  group  toward  the  rear  of  the  war  hump.  Since  only  a  few  vacancies 
occurred  each  year  in  the  small  postwar  Army,  a  difference  in  date  of 
rank  of  six  months  translated  into  several  years  waiting  time  for  the  next 
promotion."' 

As  a  result  of  the  hump  and  the  relative  youth  of  most  air  officers, 
the  Air  C  orps  found  that  it  did  not  have  nearly  enough  field  grade  offi¬ 
cers  for  all  of  its  command  positions.  The  air  arm  therefore  resorted  to 
filling  these  posts  with  officers  holding  far  less  rank  than  called  for  by  the 
responsibilities  involved.  C  aptains  and  first  lieutenants  commanded  tacti¬ 
cal  squadrons;  lieutenant  colonels  and  majors  directed  wings.  Including 
the  air  officers  in  one  common  Army  promotion  list  opened  this  wide  gap 
between  rank  and  responsibility  within  the  Air  Corps.  To  remedy  the  situ¬ 
ation  Eoulois.  like  other  Army  flyers,  favored  a  separate  Air  Corps  list, 
but  the  War  Department  adamantly  refused  to  consider  such  a  step.  As  a 
result,  flyers  went  on  grumbling  about  the  promotion  system  until  1935. 
when  a  special  promotion  system  took  effect  to  ease  the  rank- 
responsibility  imbalance. -1 

Air  C  orps  enlisted  men  faced  both  promotion  stagnation  and  low 
pay.  The  air  arm  may  have  received  nearly  all  the  troops  authorized  by  the 
five-year  plan,  but  it  did  not  receive  ample  upper-level  grades  for  them. 
With  fewer  intermediate  and  senior  noncommissioned  officer  slots  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  si/e  of  the  force,  advancement  slowed  to  a  trickle.  In  fiscal 
year  1932  the  Air  Corps  conducted  no  examination  for  promotion  to  tech¬ 
nical  and  master  sergeant,  for  the  list  of  those  who  had  previously  passed 
the  test  was  still  quite  long  in  comparison  with  projected  vacancies  in  each 
of  the  two  grades.  I  ikevvise.  pay  remained  low  for  the  enlisted  force.  The 
Army  private  could  justifiably  complain  in  1933  when  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps  (C'CC)  workers  were  given  $30  per  month  while  he  drew 
merely  SIS.  The  Omnibus  Economy  Bill  of  1932  did  not  reduce  enlisted 
pay.  but  it  did  prohibit  raises  based  on  promotion  and  longevity.  This 
worked  some  hardships.  Even  so.  job  security  more  than  compensated  for 
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problems  of  pay  and  promotion  during  the  depression  years.1' 

According  to  the  calendar,  June  30,  1932  should  have  marked  the 
end  ol'  the  Air  Corps'  five-year  expansion  program.  However,  on  that 
date  the  Air  Corps  had  approximately  1 ,300  officers,  13.4(H)  enlisted  men, 
and  1,646  serviceable  aircraft  rather  than  the  1,650  officers.  15, (XX)  en¬ 
listed  troops,  and  1,800  serviceable  planes  specified  in  the  1926  Air  Corps 
Act.  The  War  Department  developed  plans  which  would  fill  out  the  en¬ 
listed  complement  by  June  1934,  but  the  officer  strength  situation  defied 
solution  under  existing  circumstances.  Furthermore,  the  parsimonious  fis¬ 
cal  1933  budget  would  not  even  permit  the  Air  Corps  to  replace  aircraft 
losses  for  the  year.  By  June  1933,  the  Army’s  airplane  inventory  had  de¬ 
clined  to  1,497,  not  again  to  reach  its  1932  level  until  just  before  World 
War  II.11 

Disregarding  aircraft  and  manpower  shortages,  from  December  1931 
onward  l  oulois  argued  that  the  War  Department  should  allow  the  OCAC 
to  form  all  of  the  tactical  units  set  forth  in  the  five-year  program.  He 
believed  that  once  these  were  in  being  Congress  would  provide  the  money 
and  airplanes  to  bring  them  up  to  strength.  By  June  1932  the  Air  Corps 
had  organized  and  activated  all  but  five  pursuit  squadrons.  During  the 
next  fifteen  months  the  OCAC  brought  the  five  to  life,  completing  at  least 
the  unit  phase  of  the  five-year  program.  T  his  gave  the  Army  air  arm  fifty 
tactical  squadrons— lour  attack,  twelve  bombardment,  thirteen  observa¬ 
tion.  and  twenty-one  pursuit— all  of  which  were  understrength  in  man¬ 
power  and  aircraft.  It  also  generated  a  large  organizational  overhead  that 
needed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  small  Air  Corps.'4 

I  he  five-year  program  required  three  wings  and  a  separate  group  in 
the  continental  I  nited  States,  one  wing  each  in  Panama  and  Hawaii,  and 
a  composite  group  in  the  Philippines.  By  mid- 1 932  the  wings  at  March 
field.  California,  and  I  angles  field.  Virginia,  contained  their  full  com¬ 
plements  of  bombardment  and  pursuit  squadrons.  Nonetheless,  activation 
of  the  attack  wing  at  Barksdale  f  ield,  I  ouisiana,  was  delayed  until  fiscal 
year  1935,  due  to  the  dearth  of  funds  to  complete  that  new  installation. 
Squadrons  for  Hawaii  and  the  Canal  /.one  were  the  last  to  be  organized 
because  airfield  construction  also  lagged  in  those  localities.  The  pursuit 
group  at  Selfridge  f  ield.  Michigan,  and  the  composite  group  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  were  organizationally  complete  in  1932.” 

I  ack  of  funds  not  only  prevented  completion  of  the  five-year  pro¬ 
gram,  it  also  hampered  the  Air  C  orps  training  program  in  1932-33.  In 
October  1931  the  Hoover  administration  impounded  nearly  $2  million  al¬ 
located  for  flying  operations  and  training.  This  sharply  curtailed  the  fly¬ 
ing  done  by  almost  all  Air  Corps  pilots  during  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year, 
resulting  in  less  than  satisfactory  training  for  the  members  of  the  combat 
squadrons.  Cancellation  of  the  1932  air  maneuvers  further  handicapped 
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training  by  denying  flyers  experience  in  large  air  operations.  The  single  air 
activity  of  note  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  was  the  January  emergency  re¬ 
supply  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians  stranded  by  a  blizzard  in  Arizona. 
Nine  Air  C  orps  planes  dropped  JO. 000  pounds  of  food  in  the  relief  effort. 
The  1933  budget  did  not  contain  significant  increases  for  tactical  training, 
but  it  did  fund  May  air  exercises  in  C  alifornia  and  Kentucky— neither 
remotely  approaching  the  scale  of  the  1931  maneuvers.  Unit  training  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  still  on  a  reduced  scale.  The  commander 
of  the  2d  Bombardment  Ciroup  may  have  revealed  a  problem  common  to 
all  tactical  units  when  he  complained  that  his  outfit  could  not  conduct 
serious  gunnery  or  bombing  training  due  to  an  ammunition  shortage. ,h 

Air  Corps  responsibility  for  a  portion  of  President  Roosevelt's  CCC 
program  also  complicated  unit  training  in  1933.  Colonel  Arnold,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  wing  at  March  Held,  grumbled  in  August  that  delivering 
supplies  to  CCC  camps  was  about  all  the  training  his  pilots  were  getting. 
Arnold  said  unit  training  was  impossible  with  so  many  of  his  officers 
caught  up  in  CCC  administration.  I  1.  Col.  I  rank  M.  Andrews,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  pursuit  group  at  Selfridge  field,  expressed  similar  com¬ 
plaints  in  September.  I  bis  was,  of  course,  a  problem  common  to  the  en¬ 
tire  \rmy,  vet  it  was  another  impediment  to  proper  training  for  air 
combat  operations.' 

I  he  anistant  turnover  of  Reserve  officers  in  the  tactical  squadrons 
added  a  persistent  training  difficulty.  F.ach  year,  after  intensive  screening 
and  testing,  the  Ait  Corps  (raining  Center  admitted  several  hundred  men 
direct  from  civilian  life  and  trained  them  as  military  aviators.  Since  after 
1930  there  were  no  vacancies  in  the  Regular  Army  for  any  but  West  Point 
graduates,  the  Wat  Department  rewarded  with  Reserve  commissions  the 
forty  percent  skilled  enough  to  get  through  pilot  training.  I  he  Air  Corps 
Act  ol  192P  let  Reserve  officers  serve  on  active  duty  from  one  to  two 
yeats.  and  the  live  veat  program  developed  bv  the  (K  At  called  for  keep¬ 
ing  550  on  active  duty  at  all  times.  I  veil  so.  fund  shortages  kept  the  Air 
(  of ps  irom  bringing  its  active  Reserve  officer  force  to  that  level.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  cleat t It  ot  funds  compelled  the  OCAC  to  restrict  each  Reserve 
office!  to  one  veat  ol  active  duty  to  make  room  for  the  next  year's  train¬ 
ing  centei  graduates.  (.  oiisequently.  each  tactical  squadron  was  constantly 
teaching  new  pilots  combat  maneuvers  and  unit  employment  tactics.  Once 
the  Reserve  officer  became  reasonably  proficient,  his  year  was  up.  He 
would  be  replaced  by  an  officer  Itesli  from  pilot  training  and  the  whole 
process  would  begin  anew.'' 

President  Hoover  pursued  military  cost -cutting  right  up  to  the  day  he 
left  office.  In  December  1932  he  presented  a  fiscal  year  1934  budget  re¬ 
quest  tor  S27S.6  million  covering  War  Department  military  activity  ex¬ 
penditures.  This  was  ’>56  million  less  than  the  1932  appropriation  and 
Sib. 5  million  lower  than  the  current  fiscal  year.  MacArthur  was  unhappy 
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with  the  S 2nS.6  million  request,  lie  was  e\en  more  unhappy  when  Con¬ 
gress  lopped  oil  anothei  S9  million  befote  passing  the  approprialion.  for 
he  was  convinced  that  S2ft9.ft~3.353  would  not  provide  adequate  naiional 
seeuriiy. 

I  he  Nil  Corps  shared  in  Hoover's  cuts  hut  not  in  the  congressional 
pruning.  I  he  War  Department  trimmed  the  OCAC's  original  request  of 
S32.Oft8.932  In  S2.5  million,  but  it  did  not  tamper  with  the  Air  C  orps 
request  for  more  money  to  support  an  average  of  200  hours  flying  time 
per  pilot  (a  rise  of  35  hours  over  that  provided  since  1931).  When  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  wrung  another  S2.5  million  from  the  request,  the 
CKAC  reacted  angrily.  West  over,  tilling  in  for  the  again-absent  1  oulois, 
wrote  the  War  Department  budget  officer  in  November  |9?2  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  figure  ot  S2h.NIX.5ftO  was  much  loo  small  to  equip  the 
Air  Corps  to  meet  its  national  defense  responsibilities.  The  Assistant 
Chief  pointed  out  that  the  five-year  aircraft  program,  soon  to  enter  its 
seventh  year,  was  still  far  from  complete.4" 

In  Dccembei  both  Toulois  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air 
Davison  did  their  best  to  convince  Congress  that  the  Air  Corps  needed  to 
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have  more  money,  loulois.  \v ho  had  just  published  an  artiele  on  the  need 
tor  training  and  preparedness  in  peacetime,  defended  the  allocation  of 
more  flying  hours  on  the  basis  of  safety,  arguing  that  the  aircraft  fatality 
rate  was  related  inversely  to  flying  proficiency.  He  bemoaned  the  fact  the 
Air  C  orps  could  not  bestow  Regular  commissions  on  training  center  grad¬ 
uates  because  of  the  congressionally -imposed  12. 000-officer  Army  ceiling, 
lie  went  on  to  explain  how  the  proposed  budget  would  decrease  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Air  Corps  aircraft,  loulois  asserted  that  the  administration's  re¬ 
quest  would  fund  merely  375  planes,  while  46b  were  projected  to  become 
worn  out  or  destroyed  by  June  30.  1 D 3 4 .  Davison  echoed  many  of 
l  oulois'  remarks  and  affirmed  that  the  Air  Corps  would  be  389  aircraft 
short  of  the  1,800  "serviceable"  planes  (2.058  total  planes)  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration's  budget  proposal.  1  he  comments  of  the  Air  Corps'  spokes¬ 
men  may  have  had  some  bearing  on  the  House  Appropriation  Commit¬ 
tee's  decisions.  More  probable.  Congressman  Collins,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Appropriations,  used  his  influence  in  the  air 
arm's  behalf.  As  passed  on  March  4.  1933,  the  War  Department  appropri¬ 
ations  bill  contained  virtually  all  of  the  Air  Corps  funds  requested  by  the 
President —  S26.324.I85.41  Coming  at  a  time  when  most  other  Wat  Depart¬ 
ment  requests  were  taking  si/able  cuts,  this  was  a  clear  victory  for  the  air 
arm. 

However,  this  triumph  evaporated  quickly.  In  April  the  new  President 
clearly  indicated  he  intended  to  honor  his  campaign  pledge  to  slash  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  by  25  percent,  franklin  Roosevelt  ordered  the  War  De¬ 
partment  budget  for  fiscal  1934  cut  by  5144  million.  I  lie  Director  of  the 
Budget.  I  ewis  W.  Douglas,  announced  that  590  million  of  this  would 
come  from  military  activities  funds.  On  April  20  the  Chief  I-Aecutive  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  seeking  authority  to  curtail  flight  pay  and  to  fur¬ 
lough  officers  at  half  pay.  to  help  achieve  the  desired  War  Department 
reduction  in  expenditures.  The  Army  and  Savv  Journal  reported  the  Pres¬ 
ident  was  thinking  in  terms  of  3.000  to  4.000  officers.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Cieneral  Staff  the  Director  of  the  Budget  began  to  take  on  the  trappings 
of  a  dictator.  He  talked  openly  of  retiring  about  3.000  officers,  separating 
13.000  enlisted  men.  and  sealing  down  flight  pay  for  senior  officers. 
Douglas  added  that  the  furlough  authority  asked  for  by  Roosevelt  could 
also  he  used  if  a  greater  cutback  was  warranted. J' 

Nlae.Arthur  was  most  upset  over  these  cost-cutting  plans.  Vehemently 
opposed  to  any  personnel  cuts,  he  testified  against  the  bill  allowing  the 
President  to  furlough  officers,  telling  the  House  Military  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  that  any  reductions  in  officer  strength  “would  wreck  the  military  sys¬ 
tem  set  up  by  Congress  in  the  National  Defense  Act  and  leave  the  country 
deficient  in  defense  needs."'1'  Between  April  and  June  the  Chief  of  Staff 
pressured  administration  officials  to  reconsider  the  tremendous  budget 
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cuts  imposed  on  the  War  Department  tor  1934,  and  took  the  issue  to  the 
public  in  a  series  of  speeches  across  the  country.  He  believed  the  Army 
had  to  hold  the  line  against  the  destructive  New  Dealers  and  even  threat¬ 
ened  to  resign  if  the  funds  were  not  restored.44 

The  issue  was  eventually  resolved  through  compromise.  By  late  May 
the  administration  lost  interest  in  the  furlough  idea,  due  to  its  need  for 
large  numbers  of  Army  officers  to  administer  the  C'C'C  program.  In  June 
the  Senate  voted  to  kill  the  measure.  The  administration  also  compro¬ 
mised  on  the  $90  million  decrease  for  military  activities.  Secretary  of  War 
Dern  supported  MacArthur,  and  Roosevelt  ultimately  ordered  Budget  Di¬ 
rector  Douglas  to  reconsider  the  matter.  Douglas  decided  to  make 
$224,905,181  available  for  military  activities  in  the  new  fiscal  year.  Thus 
nearly  half  of  the  suggested  cut  was  retrieved.4* 

The  Air  C  orps’  share  of  the  reduction  was  substantial.  Of  the 
$26,321,185  first  appropriated,  the  administration  approved  the  spending 
of  just  $11,599,673.  Foulois  complained  to  MacArthur  that  this  would  re¬ 
quire  the  Air  Corps  to  abandon  all  aircraft  procurement  during  fiscal  year 
1934.  Sympathetic,  the  Chief  of  Staff  said  he  hoped  the  administration 
might  revert  to  the  original  appropriations  as  the  year  progressed.  He  told 
Foulois  to  plan  on  no  more  than  $20.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1935.  but 
asked  him  to  try  to  work  into  his  fiscal  1935  proposal  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  airplanes  originally  appropriated  for  fiscal  1934  4h 

Although  Congress  did  not  let  Roosevelt  furlough  officers,  it  empow¬ 
ered  him  to  restrict  flight  pay.  Foulois  worked  hard  to  defeat  this  mea¬ 
sure.  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  he  might  succeed.  He  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on  May  15  and  his  testimony,  sup¬ 
ported  by  members  of  the  House  Military  and  Naval  Affairs  Committees, 
helped  convince  the  Senate  to  render  the  bill  far  less  drastic.  Foulois.  like 
MacArthur.  was  no  admirer  of  the  New  Deal  and  was  very  unhappy  with 
Roosevelt's  policy  of  starving  the  military.  He  was  willing  to  accept  the 
Senate's  version  of  the  flight  pay  bill  for  it  simply  limited  the  amount  an 
aviator  could  receive  to  that  currently  paid  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  did 
not  grant  the  President  power  to  cut  it  further.  However,  the  Senate's 
version  failed  to  stand.  As  it  emerged  from  the  conference  committee,  the 
bill  authorized  the  President  to  do  away  with  all  or  part  of  military  flight 
pay.  Once  granted  the  power,  Roosevelt  did  not  use  it  in  a  dictatorial 
manner.  Instead,  he  asked  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  recommend 
what  should  be  trimmed.  Both  departments  supported  their  flyers,  report¬ 
ing  that  they  opposed  flight  pay  reductions  for  officers  below  the  rank  of 
colonel  (Navy  captain).  If  it  became  necessary  to  modify  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  they  suggested  it  be  changed  only  to  limit  senior  officers  to  the  flight 
pay  of  a  lieutenant  colonel  (Navy  commander).  The  administration  ac¬ 
cepted  and  acted  on  these  recommendations.4  The  flight  pay  dispute,  be- 
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cun  with  the  presidential  request  in  April,  and  dragged  out  until  Septem¬ 
ber  In  the  administration’s  indecisiveness,  fomented  a  great  deal  of 
friction  but  saved  little  money. 

I  he  Roosevelt  administration  did  make  large  sav  ings  in  other  areas 
of  military  pay.  In  March,  while  Director  of  the  Budget  Douglas  was  for¬ 
mulating  plans  to  reduce  War  Department  expenditures  for  military  activi¬ 
ties.  the  President  requested  Congress  to  repeal  the  existing  one-month 
unpaid  furlough  program  and  institute  in  its  stead  a  reduction  in  pay  for 
all  government  workers,  military  and  civilian,  of  up  to  fifteen  percent. 
I  he  administration’s  bill  gave  the  President  authority  to  determine  the 
exact  amount  of  the  cut  and  power  to  modify  it  from  time  to  time,  based 
i'n  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  measure  restored  paid  annual 
leave,  but  it  kept  the  pay  increase  free/e  and  applied  cuts  of  tip  to  1? 
percent  to  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  regardless  of  income.  Congress 
dutifully  passed  the  measure  in  mid-March.  The  President  at  once  decreed 
a  full  15-percent  reduction,  saying  the  cost  of  living  had  dropped  21.7 
percent  since  1028.  1  he  War  Department  was  displeased  with  the  measure, 
but  its  protests  went  unheeded.4' 

foulois  and  his  Ol’AC  staff  were  unwilling  to  sit  idly  by  while  the 
Roosevelt  administration  destroyed  the  Air  Corps’  financial  base.  Be¬ 
tween  March  and  August  they  argued  before  Congress  and  within  the  War 
Department  that  aviation  resources  needed  to  be  greatly  expanded  rather 
than  reduced.  The  (X  AC’s  independent  spirit  and  lack  of  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  rest  of  the  Army  annoyed  the  Cieneral  Staff,  as  did  the  air 
arm's  apparent  disregard  tor  economic  reality.  On  March  II— before  the 
new  President  had  set  the  scope  of  his  military  cost-cutting,  but  after 
Congress  had  already  slashed  the  War  Department’s  I budget— foulois 
reminded  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  that  the  five-year  expansion  program 
was  a  long  wav  from  completion,  four  days  later  the  OC'AC  sent  the 
Cieneral  Stall  a  proposal  for  an  adequate  coastal  air  defense  program 
which  called  for  tremendous  expansion  of  the  Army  air  fleet. 

In  late  March,  I  oulois  took  Ins  plea  for  expansion  before  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  On  March  20.  Chairman  McSvvain  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  for  a  single  Department  of  National  Defense  (H.R.  4718),  as 
well  as  a  second  measure  designed  tv'  raise  Air  Corps  officer  strength  to 
the  1.650  authorized  hv  the  1026  Air  C  orps  Act.'"  This  second  bill  re¬ 
quired  the  War  Department  to  award  Regular  commissions  to  100  training 
center  graduates  a  year  until  the  air  arm  reached  full  strength.  It  likewise 
prescribed  keeping  an  average  of  550  Reserve  officer  aviators  on  extended 
active  duty,  each  eligible  for  up  tv'  three  years  continuous  service.  At 
McSwain’s  request,  I  oulois  testified  before  the  committee  on  March  71. 
but  the  air  chief  did  not  address  his  comments  specifically  to  the  two  bills. 
While  endorsing  unification  of  Army  and  Navy  tactical  aviation  into  a 
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single  service  and  ealling  lor  a  congressional  study  of  the  entire  national 
defense  organization,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  explaining  to  the  law¬ 
makers  how  distant  the  Air  Corps  was  from  achieving  the  aircraft  and 
officer  strength  levels  established  by  the  1926  act.  l  oulois  juggled  defini¬ 
tions  during  his  presentation,  asserting  that  the  Air  Corps  Act  provided 
for  1,800  serviceable  combat  aircraft.  This  let  him  discount  trainers  and 
transports  in  his  calculations  and  claim  that  the  Army  air  arm  was  cur¬ 
rently  oxer  800  planes  short  of  the  1926  authorization.  The  Air  Corps 
chief  stretched  the  truth  with  his  redefinition,  but  it  served  his  purpose  by 
dramatizing  the  Air  Corps’  needs.  1  t.  Col.  Janies  L.  Chaney  of  the 
OC  AC  appeared  before  the  committee  one  week  later  and  testified  that 
the  Air  Corps  needed  a  total  of  4,181  aircraft  in  order  to  adequately  pro¬ 
tect  the  United  States  and  her  overseas  possessions.'1 

The  General  Staff  did  not  like  the  Air  Corps'  solo  campaign,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  time  of  shrinking  military  finances.  Any  gains  won  by  the  air 
arm  xxere  very  likely  to  come  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  Army.  The 
War  Plans  Division  checked  over  the  figures  Chaney  used  to  justify  his 
request  for  4,181  planes,  and  kilhourne’s  staff  came  tv'  the  conclusion  the 
Air  Corps  would  need  only  2,950  aircraft  on  the  first  day  of  mobilization, 
the  War  Plans  Division  realized  its  figure  "as  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the 
current  aircraft  inventory,  but  could  see  no  way  to  provide  the  additional 
planes  without  causing  farther  deterioration  in  the  other  combat  arms.  Bv 
mid-April,  when  word  of  the  deep  defense  spending  cuts  being  planned  by 
the  Roosevelt  administration  began  to  circulate,  kilbourne  wrote  Wes- 
tover  that  he  would  be  unable  to  support  the  continuation  of  the  Air 
Corps’  five-year  expansion  program,  even  at  its  present  rate,  due  to  the 
dire  financial  needs  of  other  important  segments  of  the  Army  defense 
system.'  I  he  War  Plans  Division  chief  was  not  consciously  seeking  to 
hinder  Air  Corps  development.  He  was  only  attempting  to  look  after  the 
needs  of  the  entire  Army  during  a  period  of  deep  financial  strain.  He  and 
other  senior  officers  of  the  General  Staff  opposed  further  aviation  expan¬ 
sion  at  the  time,  not  because  they  tailed  tv’  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  air  weapon,  but  because  the  Air  Corps  was  in  relatively  good  shape 
compared  with  the  other  combatant  arms. 

On  kilhourne’s  recommendation,  the  War  Department  contested 
McSwain’s  proposal  to  build  up  Air  Cotps  officer  strength.  West  over,  fill¬ 
ing  in  during  still  another  of  Foulois'  absences,  wrote  to  MacArthur  re¬ 
questing  Army  backing  for  the  bill.  However,  kilhourne’s  arguments  were 
more  persuasive.  He  pointed  out  that  if  one  hundred  Regular  commis¬ 
sions  were  given  to  training  center  graduates  each  year,  there  would  not  be 
enough  vacancies  left  to  commission  all  of  the  annual  graduates  of  West 
Point."  The  Army  leaders.  West  Pointers  almost  to  a  man,  shied  away 
from  sacrificing  one  hundred  men  trained  in  the  ways  of  the  professional 
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soldier  at  their  alma  mater  for  a  like  number  of  eiti/en-soldiers  who  could 
pilot  airplanes.  Besides,  at  a  point  when  Roosevelt  and  Douglas  were 
thinking  of  removing  more  than  three  thousand  officers  from  active  duty, 
the  General  Staff  was  in  no  mood  to  counsel  the  additional  loss  of  one- 
hundred  ground  officers  a  year  to  the  air  arm.  Accordingly,  professional 
prejudice  and  the  demands  of  the  other  branches  dictated  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment’s  stance  on  the  McSwain  bill.  1  ike  McSwain's  other  measures  to 
succor  the  Air  C  orps,  the  bill  never  got  to  the  House  floor. 

With  the  passage  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  on 
May  25.  1955,  the  Office  of  the  C  hief  of  the  Air  Corps  gained  a  new 
opportunity  to  press  for  more  aircraft.  This  new  law  directed  the  spending 
of  $5.5  billion  on  public  works.  Showing  Roosevelt's  ambivalence  toward 
defense  spending,  it  allowed  funds  for  Army  housing,  aircraft,  mechani¬ 
zation,  and  motorization.  l-ven  before  the  act  passed,  the  General  Staff 
set  to  work  on  a  request  for  Public  Works  Administrtion  (PWA)  funds. 
At  a  May  IS  conference,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Drum,  or¬ 
dered  the  War  Plans  Division  to  furnish  him  a  program  for  aircraft  con¬ 
struction  by  May  25.  Drum  wanted  the  division's  proposal  to  be  based  on 
tilling  out  the  Air  Corps  to  the  eighteen  hundred  serviceable  planes  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  live-year  expansion  program.  Only  pursuit,  observation,  at¬ 
tack.  and  bombardment  aircraft  were  to  be  part  of  the  purchase  plan. 

Somehow  misinterpreting  Drum’s  instructions,  kilbourne  asked  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  C  orps  for  recommendations  based  upon  a  total  of  2.61X) 
planes.  He  also  asked  l-oulois  to  lend  him  tin  OCAC  officer  to  help  plan 
the  rush  program.  The  air  chief  responded  on  May  22  with  a  plan  for 
buying  1,551  aircraft  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  around  $68  million.  The 
OCAC  paper  broke  this  amount  into  live  priorities,  with  the  first  priority 
consisting  of  628  planes  costing  520.1  million,  l-oulois  explained  that  by 
spending  $68  million  in  PWA  funds,  plus  gaining  the  release  of  the  pro¬ 
curement  funds  previously  impounded  by  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
the  Air  Corps  could  beef  up  its  inventory  to  2.600  aircraft.  The  total  cost 
would  run  $79.5  million.  4 

Honoring  Kilbourne's  request  for  the  loan  of  an  Air  Corps  officer, 
the  OCAC  sent  Mai.  l.eslie  MacDill  to  assist  the  War  Plans  Division  in  its 
planning  efforts.  However.  MacDill  did  not  function  as  an  official  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  a  fact  l-oulois  wanted  made  clear 
to  kilbourne  when  the  War  Plans  Division  set  up  modifying  the  OCAC 
proposal.  Kilbourne  directed  MacDill  and  other  staff  officers  working  on 
the  project  to  eliminate  164  of  the  259  coastal  patrol  planes  l-oulois  had 
requested  and  to  make  a  few  other  modifications.  As  submitted  to  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  priority  one  remained  essentially  unchanged  from 
what  the  OCAC  had  proposed,  containing  the  same  numbers  and  types  of 
aircraft  at  a  slightly  higher  cost.  The  War  Plans  Division  listed  total  cost 
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ot  the  1  i\ o  priority  categories  at  $54.1  million  in  I’WA  money  plus  the 
$11.5  million  of  1954  Air  Corps  procurement  funds  that  had  been  with¬ 
held  by  the  administration." 

1  his  proposal  was  obsolete  when  it  reached  Drum,  for  on  May  27 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  sent  out  a  notice  reiterating  his  May  IS  instruc¬ 
tions  limiting  the  aircraft  buildup  to  a  total  of  1.800  serviceable  machines, 
kilbourne  thereupon  instructed  his  division  planners  and  MacDill  to  draft 
an  alternate  plan  consistent  with  Drum's  wishes.  MacDill  said  the  Air 
Corps  would  need  1,256  new  planes  to  bring  the  force  up  to  the  new 
limiting  figure,  and  that  number  became  the  basis  lot  the  alternate  pro¬ 
gram.  I  he  planners  split  their  proposal  into  two  priorities.  I  lie  first  pro¬ 
vided  funds,  which  would  be  used  in  addition  to  the  $1 1 .5  million  in  with¬ 
held  Air  Corps  procurement  money,  to  build  the  air  arm  to  1.8(H) 
serviceable  aircraft  by  the  end  ol  fiscal  year  1954;  the  second  furnished 
money  to  replace  aircraft  lost  through  attrition  in  1955.  forwarded  to 
Drum  on  May  51.  the  program  called  for  purchasing  415  planes  with  the 
withheld  1954  appropriation.  258  planes  at  a  cost  of  $1.5  million  under 
priority  one.  and  565  at  $1"  million  under  priority  two.  While  not  provid¬ 
ing  the  numbers  of  the  various  types  of  aircraft  the  Air  Corps  wanted,  the 
program  would  have  finally  completed  the  five-year  expansion  so  far  as 
quantity  of  planes  was  concerned.  The  War  Plans  Division  listed  the  total 
cost,  including  the  $11.5  million  in  fiscal  1954  funds.  ,q  slightly  less  than 
$42  million.''’ 

Before  the  aircraft  program  was  approved,  kilbourne  received  word 
Iroiti  C  ol.  Donald  H.  Sawyer,  director  of  the  federal  I  mployment  Stabi¬ 
lization  Hoard  and  supervisor  of  public  works  requests,  that  he  should  put 
itt  lot  no  more  than  $10  million  for  aircraft.  At  about  the  same  time. 
Cieneral  Drum  advised  kilbourne  tv'  omit  primary  training,  photo,  and 
transport  planes  from  the  program,  kilbourne  complied  with  both  men's 
instructions,  hurriedly  paring  the  price  of  the  proposal  to  a  total  of  $59.5 
million  and  redesigning  the  two  priorities.  In  its  final  form  the  plan  no 
longer  mentioned  the  release  ol  the  impounded  Air  Corps  appropriation 
and.  under  priority  one.  asked  for  about  $10  million  to  buy  291  planes. 
Calling  for  a  total  of  1,054  new  planes  (a  reduction  of  202  since  the  first 
revision),  the  program  now  contemplated  raising  the  Ait  Corps'  inventory 
to  a  total  of  1 .800  planes,  but  with  no  allowance  for  the  12  I  2  percent  of 
the  fleet  undergoing  depot  overhaul.  However,  attaining  the  1.8(H)  figure 
was  dependent  upon  I’WA  funding  of  both  priorities.  In  light  of  Sawyer's 
comments  to  kilbourne.  this  was  unlikely.  Dent  approved  the  aircraft  pro¬ 
gram  on  June  5  and  forwarded  it  in  early  Inly  to  I’WA  authorities,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  other  War  Department  requests.' 

foulois  was  very  angry  about  the  way  the  War  Department  had  ig¬ 
nored  the  Air  Corps  in  preparing  the  I’W  A  aircraft  program.  The  (K  AC's 
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only  direct  input  had  been  the  May  22  recommendation.  The  final  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  War  Plans  Division  bore  little  resemblance  to  that  plan.  Bitter 
over  not  heme  consulted,  the  air  chief  and  his  staff  were  also  disturbed  to 
see  the  scope  of  the  program  steadily  shrink,  first  front  2,600  aircraft  to 
I.S00  serviceable  ones,  then  down  to  a  total  of  1.800.  The  reduction  in 
funds  was  just  as  appalling  — from  $~"J.<  million  requested  by  the  OCAC 
to  $J0.5  million  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Tin  make  matters 
worse,  the  Wat  Department  included  only  $10  million  for  planes  in  its  top 
request  priority,  less  than  Congress  had  originally  appropriated  for  Air 
Corps  procurement  for  1 034.  I  oulois  wrote  to  Kilhourne  on  June  $  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  program  .t'  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  asserted 
that  he  had  had  no  say  in  its  formulation — a  radical  change  from  estab¬ 
lished  practices  and  consequently  would  not  accept  responsibility  for  it. 
flic  air  chief  toed  the  opportunity  again  to  urge  construction  of  a  force  of 
over  4.00b  planes.  Kilhourne  and  the  rest  of  the  General  Staff  were  unre- 
ccptoe  to  this  plea.'' 

Notwithstanding,  the  OCAC  refused  tv'  be  stilled  in  its  quest  for  a 
greatly  enlarged  aircratt  inventory.  It  continued  to  hound  the  War  Depart - 
r  ent  throughout  June  and  July,  but  ultimately  to  no  avail.  On  June  25. 
Westover  wrote  Kilhourne  claiming  the  Ait  Corps  needed  4.241  planes. 
On  lulv  15.  the  Assistant  Chief  ot  the  Air  Corps  submitted  the  OCAC's 
Air  Plan  tor  the  Defense  ot  the  l  titled  States.  I  his  proposal,  responding 
to  Mac  Arthur's  request  for  Of  At.  air  employment  plans  in  connection 
with  the  RID.  RID-ORANCil  .  and  GRI  I  N  war  plans,  was  in  essence 
little  more  than  a  justification  for  expanding  the  air  fleet  to  4.450  planes. 
1  he  General  Stal  l  quite  properly  judged  these  requests  to  be  unreasonable 
because  ot  the  scarcity  ol  funds  and  the  absence  of  an  external  air 
threat 

I  lie  An  Corps"  lack  ol  PWA  funding  was  due  chiefly  tv'  the 
Roosevelt  administration's  attitude.  Certainly  the  War  Department  was 
not  eaget  to  have  the  ait  arm  receive  more  than  what  it  considered  a 
reasonable  share  ol  the  War  Department's  PWA  allotment,  but  it  was  will 
ing  to  appiove  a  program  raising  aircratt  strength  to  1.S00.  Pressure  from 
the  administration  impelled  the  General  Stall  to  put  only  $10  million  in 
the  categi'tv  ol  most  important  Armv  requests.  However.  Secretary  ol 
War  Dent  made  it  cleat  m  his  July  5  letter  to  the  administrator  of  the 
I’W  A  that  the  An  (  otps  requited  the  lull  $5‘>.5  million  to  linisli  the  long- 
ov cubic  aiut.iit  phase  ot  it'  five  yeai  expansion  program.  Since  the  intent 
ol  the  National  lndustii.il  Recovery  Act  "as  to  put  people  back  tv'  work. 
Dent  tiled  to  justify  the  spending  in  terms  of  its  usefulness  as  a  tob  crea- 
tvu  in  the  depressed  .liter. ill  industry.  Both  AlcSwam  and  the  airplane 
mamil.ictiiiers  also  pressed  the  administration  to  provide  a  large  PWA 
allocation  lot  miht.nv  aircraft  procurement.  The  President,  however,  re- 
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maincd  unconvinced.  In  October,  alter  a  three-month  delay,  he  approved 
only  S 1 5  million  for  military  aviation,  to  be  split  equally  between  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  I  he  Army  as  a  whole  did  not  tare  much  better, 
receiving  $95.4  million  of  the  total  $383.7  million  requested.  Resides  the 
$".5  million  for  aircraft,  the  War  Department  gave  the  Air  Corps  an  addi¬ 
tional  $19.4  million  of  i's  allocation  for  airf  ield  and  housing  construction. 
Ihe  lleneral  Stall  ordered  the  ()t  AC  to  use  the  $~.5  million  in  aircraft 
RWA  money  to  buy  thirty  attack  planes,  forty-six  bombers,  and  twenty- 
four  pursuit  planes,  lair  the  second  time  within  six  months  the  OCAC  had 
been  largely  ignored  in  aircraft  procurement  decisionmaking. 'wl 

In  August,  while  the  Wat  Department's  RWA  request  was  still  pend¬ 
ing.  MacArtluir  directed  the  formation  of  the  Drum  Hoard  to  review  and 
revise  the  (K  AC's  .Inly  13  Air  Rian  lor  the  Defense  of  the  L  imed  States. 
Ihe  board  found  the  Air  Corps  needed  2.320  planes  to  meet  "worst  case" 
air  defense  needs,  and  it  acknowledged  that  the  air  arm  was  presently  far 
short  of  this  amount.  Net  the  hoard  cautioned  in  its  October  report: 
“Congress  should  make  no  appropriations  toward  carrying  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  herein  for  any  increase  of  the  An  Corps  over  1.8(H) 
serviceable  planes  which  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  other  arms  and 
branches  of  the  military  establishment."''1 

Hoard  members  believed  1.8(H)  serviceable  planes,  while  providing  no 
cushion,  would  allow  an  adequate  air  defense.  I  hex  concluded  that  the 
ground  Army,  rather  than  the  air  arm.  was  the  weak  link  in  the  defense 
system.  I  lie  hoard  therefore  refused  to  recommend  Air  Corps  expansion 
beyond  the  levels  set  in  the  five-year  program  until  some  of  the  needs  of 
the  other  combat  arms  were  met.'' 

I  lie  Dtum  Hoard  also  concluded  that  the  Air  C  orps  had  a  faulty 
distribution  ot  aitetaft  types.  It  called  for  a  large  increase  in  combat  and 
long-range  reconnaissance  planes  at  the  expense  ol  observation  and  train¬ 
ing  aircraft.  I  he  board  prepared  a  chart  comparing  the  number  of  various 
t y jscs  on  hand  with  the  ideal  composition  m  a  force  of  1.8(H)  planes,  as 
lollows: 
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I  lie  change  in  distribution  recommended  In  the  Drum  Hoard  was 
wholly  m  line  with  Air  Corps  thinking,  except  lor  the  types  of  aircraft  to 
he  sacrificed.  loulois  and  his  OCAC  stall  desired  to  build  up  combat 
aviation  and  procure  long-iange  reconnaissance  planes,  but  they  preferred 
to  do  so  almost  exclusively  at  the  cost  of  observation,  photo,  and  trans¬ 
port  aircraft.  I  lie  OCAC  claimed  trainers  were  essential  to  pilot  produc¬ 
tion.  and.  as  such,  were  nist  as  valuable  as  combat  aircraft.1"* 

I  he  Drum  Hoard  also  recommended  extensive  changes  in  the  number 
ol  tactical  squadrons  organized  under  the  five-year  expansion  program. 

I  oulois  may  have  influenced  this  decision,  for  the  air  arm  favored  all  of 
the  proposed  changes.  Reflecting  Ail  Corps  interest  in  bombers  and  long- 
range  reconnaissance  planes,  the  board  report  recommended  fifteen  bom¬ 
bardment.  three  long-range  light  bombardment  reconnaissance,  and  three 
long-range  amphibian  squadrons  in  place  ol  the  twelve  bombardment 
squadrons  currently  in  existence.  Attack  squadrons  would  climb  from  the 
present  tout  to  ten.  and  corps  and  army  observation  squadrons  would 
drop  from  thirteen  to  eight  (the  National  Cittard  would  still  contain  nine¬ 
teen  morel.  In  accord  with  the  Air  Corps'  changing  attitudes  on  the  sig¬ 
nificance  ot  pursuit  planes,  the  board  recommended  eliminating  nine  of 
the  existing  twenty -one  squadrons,  l  oulois  favored  making  the  proposed 
changes  as  soon  as  possible.  However,  the  events  of  early  1934  interceded 
and  prevented  additional  Wat  Department  and  OCAC  action  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  tin  several  month'.''' 

I  he  condition  ol  the  \u  Corps  as  1933  came  tv'  a  close  was  not  much 
different  from  what  it  had  been  a  veai  earlier.  Officer  strength  still  hov¬ 
ered  m  the  vicinity  ol  1.300  and  the  enlisted  force  stood  at  14. (MX).  I  here 
were  2  Reserve  officers  on  extended  active  duty  (instead  of  the  550 
authorized),  and  fewer  than  ISO  flying  cadets  were  undergoing  pilot  train¬ 
ing.  As  of  September  50.  the  Air  Corps  had  1.400  serviceable  planes  on 
hand  and  190  more  undergoing  depot  overhaul.  With  but  S'. 5  million  in 
I’W  A  funds  plus  S3  million  finally  released  from  impounded  fiscal  year 
1934  procurement  fund'  in  late  Novcmbei,  the  OCAC  could  strive  only  to 
match  aircraft  attrition.  I  Inis,  in  all  categories,  the  ait  arm  continued  to 
fall  short  of  the  goals  set  in  the  five-year  program."'' 

Hv  late  January  1934.  the  War  Department  laced  a  set  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  forced  it  tv'  sponsor  a  bill  to  give  the  Air  Corps  more 
planes.  I  he  Naw  was  campaigning  for  legislation  to  exceed  the  1.000- 
planc  limit  set  in  193b.  thus  threatening  tv'  upset  the  established  IS:  10 
ratio  in  Army  and  Navy  air  strength.  At  the  same  time.  Congressman 
McNwain  was  again  threatening  to  introduce  measures  to  give  the  Air 
(  orps  independence  from  the  General  Staff.  Roth  the  OCAC  and  the  War 
Department  were  unhappy  over  the  Navy's  action.  After  the  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  reported  out  a  bill  in  January  providing  for  an  1.184  air- 
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era  It  increase,  (lie  General  Slat'!'  fell  compelled  to  act.  II  passed,  this  mea¬ 
sure  would  cause  a  severe  imbalance  in  subsequent  appropriations  for 
Army  and  Navy  aviation.  MacArthur  decided  that  the  War  Department 
should  ai  once  prepare  legislative  proposals  to  counter  the  Navy's  move. 

I  his,  ;ts  well  as  McSvvain’s  request  for  a  War  Department  hill  to  supply 
the  necessary  forces  for  the  GHQ  Air  force,  sparked  the  hurried  drafting 
and  introduction  of  II. R.  "’553  on  1  ehruarv  I.  I  he  General  Staff  hoped 
the  measure  would  placate  McSwain  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the 
current  Army-Navy  aircraft  balance." 

I  he  necessity  lor  new  aircraft  procurement  legislation  put  MacArthur 
and  his  staff  in  a  difficult  position.  Kiev  wanted  very  much  to  maintain 
the  existing  IS:  Id  plane  ratio  and  thereby  satisfy  the  Air  Corps  as  well  as 
keep  the  Navy  from  gaining  an  excessive  share  of  military  aviation  funds. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  want  to  build  up  the  Air  Corps  beyond 
1,800  serviceable  planes  at  the  cost  of  further  starvation  to  the  rest  of  the 
Army.  It  appears  the  War  Department  sponsored  H  R.  "’553  primarily  as 
a  tool  to  deter  the  passage  of  the  naval  air  expansion  legislation,  for  the 
Army  could  not  afford  to  accentuate  aircraft  procurement.  And,  as  Kil- 
bourne  pointed  out.  if  both  the  Army's  and  Navy's  bills  passed,  the 
l  nit  eel  States  would  have  far  more  military  aircraft  than  it  needed."' 

II.K.  '553  was  vague  as  to  the  number  of  aircraft  the  Army  actually 
desired.  MacArthur  did  not  want  to  be  tied  to  a  specific  commitment,  and 
the  bill  fulfilled  his  wishes.'"’  It  called  for  enough  aircraft  to  equip  the 
GllC,)  \ii  Voice,  provide  for  overseas  defenses  and  a  25 -percent  reserve, 
and  carry  out  other  Air  C  orps  functions.  Hut  it  also  said,  "That  of  the 
increase  authorized  herein  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  serviceable  air¬ 
planes,  including  equipment  and  accessories,  shall  be  maintained  at  any 
time  during  the  next  tive  years."  Ihis  set  an  upper,  rather  than  lower, 
limit  mi  expansion  and  would  allow  the  War  Department  to  build  its  air 
arm  up  to  whatevet  level  it  desired.  I  tirt her.  the  limiting  phrase  was  so 
vaguely  written  it  could  be  interpreted  as  an  increase  of  2,000  serviceable 
planes  over  the  existing  I.S00  limit  or  as  a  ceiling  of  2.000  serviceable 
aircraft,  onlv  200  above  existing  limits.  Apparently  the  War  Department 
intended  ii  as  an  increase  of  2. (XX),  but  I  oulois  was  highly  suspicious. 
Neither  was  he  pleased  with  the  words  "not  to  exceed."  1 

Prior  to  sending  the  bill  to  Capitol  Hill,  the  War  Department  began 
to  consider  a  new  five-year  Ait  Corps  expansion  program.  Motivated  by 
the  Navv's  efforts,  McNwain’s  attitude  toward  Air  Corps  autonomy,  and 
the  findings  of  the  Drum  Hoard.  MacArthur  told  the  House  Military  Af¬ 
fairs  C  ommittee  the  Army  would  soon  undertake  such  a  program.  The 
January  2"  War  Department  publicity  release  on  the  Drum  Hoard  report 
said  the  board  had  found  1.8CHI  planes  to  be  insufficient  for  national  de¬ 
fense.  As  a  result,  the  Army  was  working  on  a  new  five-year  airplane 
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program  to  increase  the  strength  ot  (he  Air  Corps  beyond  the  present 
statutory  limit.  However,  the  (leneral  Stall  had  undertaken  no  detailed 
planning  In  the  time  II. K.  '55A  was  mtrodueed.  When  the  War  Depart 
mem  began  to  hmtiedly  eoiisiruei  a  program  between  January  A I  and 
l-ebruary  2.  it  was  not  with  the  intention  ol  increasing  the  airetalt  linen 
tors  to  approximately  A  .sou  as  implied  m  the  bill.  Instead,  the  (>eneral 
Stall  wanted  a  threc-prioiiiv  program:  ( 1 )  completion  ol  the  original  live- 
year  airerall  expansion  plan:  (2)  provision  loi  the  neeessarv  planes  to 
meet  the  Drum  Hoard’s  figure  ot  2.A20;  and  (A)  additional  planes  that 
might  he  required  above  2. 420.  not  to  exceed  a  total  inventors  ol  A.  104. 
(ieneral  Callan.  Assistant  Cliiel  ol  Stall.  (■  4.  met  with  I  oulois  and  other 
OC  AC  officers  on  January  Al  and  briefed  them  on  these  pnortiies.  (  al¬ 
lan  ttsked  I  oulois  to  furnish  the  \u  Corps’  lecommendations  lor  the  pro¬ 
gram  no  later  than  l  ebtuarx  2.  In  eotnplviug.  the  ait  duel  ignored  the 
(ieneral  Staffs  pnoritv  ceiling  and  recommended  creation  ol  a  4.422 
plane  lorcc.  * 

I  vents  soon  overtook  Wat  Department  planning  for  the  new  expan¬ 
sion.  McSwam  introduced  ho  bill  tot  Air  C  orps  autonomy  on  lebru- 
arx  2.  and  a  week  later  the  President  ordered  the  Aims  ait  arm  to  carry 
the  mail.  At  about  the  same  time.  Congress  began  probing  the  AAar  De¬ 
partment's  procurement  activities,  following  the  Secretary  ot  War’s  deci¬ 
sion  in  Alarch  to  investigate  shoitcommgs  in  the  Air  Corps’  air  mail  oper¬ 
ations.  the  (icnciul  Stall  deferred  am  lurthet  action  on  plans  affecting 
the  air  arm.  On  Alarch  2*  the  A’mson- liammell  Act  became  law.  autho¬ 
rizing  the  Navy  to  built  up  us  aviation  to  1.410  planes  by  1941.  '  1  he 
spring  ot  I9A4  was  not  so  kind  u>  the  Ait  Corps. 
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On  1  riclay  morning.  February  9.  1 934.  General  boulois  received  a 
telephone  call.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Harllee  Branch  asked 
the  air  chief  to  come  to  the  Post  Office  Building  to  confer  with  him  on 
undisclosed  aviation  matters.  Cnknown  to  boulois,  the  topic  of  the  hastily 
called  meeting  would  he  the  Air  C  orps'  ability  to  take  over  domestic  air 
mail  service.1 

barlier  that  morning  President  Roosevelt  decided  that  government 
mail  contracts  with  commercial  airlines  had  been  arranged  through  collu¬ 
sion  and  fraud  and  therefore  warranted  immediate  cancellation.  The  Pres¬ 
ident's  decision  was  based  upon  evidence  uncovered  by  a  special  Senate 
investigation  headed  by  Senator  Hugo  I  .  Black  and  a  companion  probe 
undertaken  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  Both  Black  and  Solicitor  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Karl  A.  (  row ley.  found  that  President 
Hoover's  Postmaster  General.  Walter  I.  Brown,  had  used  his  contracting 
authority  between  1929  and  1922  to  create  virtual  monopolies  in  air  mail 
operations.  By  altering  the  competitive  bidding  procedure  he  had  pre¬ 
vented  smaller  airlines  from  gaining  contracts  and  allowed  three  large 
holding  companies  to  dominate  the  lucrative  air  mail  trade.  On  lebru- 
ary  6.  Crowley  sent  his  findings  to  Postmaster  General  .lames  A.  barley 
and  two  days  later  both  men  met  with  Roosevelt  and  recommended  that 
the  apparently  illegal  contracts  be  voided.  Before  taking  action,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  sent  Crowley's  brief  to  Attorney  General  Homer  S.  Cummings  for 
comment.  Returning  the  material  the  next  morning,  Cummings  advised 
Roosevelt  that  the  accumulated  evidence  seemed  sufficient  to  justify  can¬ 
cellation." 

I  arley  recommended  Roosevelt  announce  the  contracts  would  be  can¬ 
celed  effective  .lune  I.  I  his  would  allow  the  Post  Office  Department  time 
to  advertise  lor  bids  and  issue  new  contracts,  thus  pieventing  any  inter¬ 
ruption  in  service.  I  he  President,  however,  would  have  none  of  this.  He 
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On  I  rtday  morning.  February  9,  1934,  General  Foulois  received  a 
telephone  call.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Harllee  Branch  asked 
the  air  cltiel  to  come  to  the  Post  Office  Building  to  confer  with  him  on 
undisclosed  aviation  matters.  I  nknown  to  Foulois.  the  topic  of  the  hastily 
called  meeting  would  be  the  Air  C  orps'  ability  to  take  over  domestic  air 
mail  service.1 

Parlier  that  morning  President  Roosevelt  decided  that  government 
mail  contracts  with  commercial  airlines  had  been  arranged  through  collu¬ 
sion  and  fraud  and  therefore  warranted  immediate  cancellation.  The  Pres¬ 
ident's  decision  was  based  upon  evidence  uncovered  by  a  special  Senate 
investigation  headed  by  Senator  Hugo  I  .  Black  and  a  companion  probe 
undertaken  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  Both  Black  and  Solicitor  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Karl  A.  Crowley,  found  that  President 
Hoover's  Postmaster  General,  Walter  I.  Brown,  had  used  his  contracting 
authority  between  1929  and  1933  to  create  virtual  monopolies  in  air  mail 
operations.  By  altering  the  competitive  bidding  procedure  he  had  pre¬ 
vented  smaller  airlines  from  gaining  contracts  and  allowed  three  large 
holding  companies  to  dominate  the  lucrative  air  mail  trade.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  Crowley  sent  his  findings  to  Postmaster  Genera!  James  A.  Parley 
and  two  days  later  both  men  met  with  Roosevelt  and  recommended  that 
the  apparently  illegal  contracts  be  voided.  Before  taking  action,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  sent  Crowley's  brief  to  Attorney  General  Homer  S.  Cummings  for 
comment.  Returning  the  material  the  next  morning.  Cummings  advised 
Roosevelt  that  the  accumulated  evidence  seemed  sufficient  to  justify  can¬ 
cellation.' 

Parley  recommended  Roosevelt  announce  the  contracts  would  be  can¬ 
celed  effective  June  I.  Phis  would  allow  the  Post  Office  Department  time 
to  advertise  for  bids  and  issue  new  contracts,  thus  preventing  any  inter¬ 
ruption  in  service.  1  he  President,  however,  would  have  none  of  this.  He 
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believed  the  contracts  must  he  immediately  thrown  out,  lor  to  do  other¬ 
wise  would  let  the  wrongdoers  continue  to  prof  it  from  their  misdeeds.  He 
apparently  made  up  his  mind  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  to  give  the  air 
mail  job  to  the  Air  Corps,  at  least  temporarily.  Harold  1  .  Ickes.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  spoke  with  the  President  that  day.  writing  in  his  diary 
that  Roosevelt  even  contemplated  making  the  new  arrangement  perma¬ 
nent.  I  he  Commander  in  C  hief  seemed  supremely  confident  the  Army  air 
arm  was  up  to  the  task,  hut  before  announcing  his  decision  he  wanted  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps'  opinion.' 

When  loulois  arrived  at  Branch's  office  shortly  before  noon,  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Assistant  Postmaster  General  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  to  discuss  the  Air  Corps'  ability  to  take  over  domestic  air 
mail  operations  in  the  event  existing  contracts  were  annulled.  loulois  had 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  administration  was  considering  canceling 
the  contracts,  so  he  was  not  caught  completely  off  guard  by  Branch's 
statement.  He  phoned  at  once  for  two  of  his  assistants  to  join  him.  and 
together  with  Branch  and  Department  of  Commerce  representatives  they 
reviewed  current  air  mail  routes  and  schedules.  Branch  explained  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  most  concerned  over  the  routes  linking  the 
twelve  federal  Reserve  Bank  cities  and  desired  to  have  the  Air  Corps  ini¬ 
tially  service  these  in  the  event  of  cancellation.4 

After  almost  three  hours  of  study.  I  oulois  announced  that  he  could 
see  "no  reason  why  the  Army  could  not  handle  the  mails  and  handle  them 
satisfactorily."'  W  hen  Branch  asked  how  long  n  would  take  the  Air  Corps 
to  prepare  for  such  a  task.  I  oulois.  not  thinking  he  meant  from  that 
moment,  answered  rather  casually:  "I  think  we  could  be  ready  in  about  a 
week  or  ten  days.'"'  I  hereupon  the  air  chief  and  his  two  assistants  re¬ 
turned  to  his  office  and  spent  a  short  time  going  over  some  of  the  details 
of  the  potential  takeover.  I  hen.  and  only  then,  did  l  oulois  think  to  in¬ 
form  his  superiors  of  his  day's  activities. 

Before  the  Chiel  ol  the  Air  Corps  could  contact  General  Mac.Arthur 
or  his  deputy.  General  Drum.  Roosevelt  promulgated  an  executive  order 
canceling  the  contracts  and  directing  the  Army  Air  Corps  to  take  over 
domestic  air  mail  operations  effective  I  ebruary  19.  for  the  duration  of 
the  "emergency."'  W  hile  loulois  was  conferring  with  Branch,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  cabinet  were  also  discussing  the  air  mail  situation.  T  he  postal 
officials  must  have  immediately  informed  Roosevelt  of  loulois'  com¬ 
ments  just  after  the  air  chief  had  ended  the  meeting  with  the  Second  As¬ 
sistant  Postmaster  General.  Still  in  the  cabinet  meeting,  Roosevelt  turned 
to  Secretary  of  War  Dern  and  asked  his  opinion  of  the  Air  Corps'  capa¬ 
bility.  W  ith  Dent's  expression  of  confidence  and  I  oulois’  assurances  that 
the  Air  Corps  could  do  the  job,  Roosevelt  did  not  trouble  himself  to 
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consult  MacArthur  and  the  General  Stall'.  He  immediately  issued  the  can¬ 
cellation  order.'1 

The  Chief  of  Staff  was  not  disturbed  by  the  President's  decision.  Nor 
did  he  appear  angry  at  l  oulois  for  not  keeping  him  properly  informed. 
As  yet  unaware  of  the  executive  order,  the  air  chief  arrived  at  the  War 
Department  around  four  in  the  afternoon  and  went  to  see  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  l  oulois  had  finished  telling  Drum  about  his  conference 
with  Branch  when  MacArthur  came  into  the  room  and  informed  them  an 
Associated  Press  correspondent  had  just  apprised  him  of  the  President’s 
decision,  l  oulois  then  explained  his  earlier  activities  to  MacArthur.  There¬ 
upon  the  Chief  of  Staff  called  in  the  members  of  the  press,  who  were 
waiting  for  a  War  Department  statement.1"  Although  surprised  by  events, 
MacArthur  seemed  genuinely  pleased  with  the  new  task  just  given  the 
Army  when  he  told  the  reporters: 

J 1  jtic  \ r  ms  lu-  i tic  rcM’iiuc'  .nut  ihc  will  .1.*  nuke  i tic  iii.ul-  l’c  thunigli 
tile  Xtim  I i.t n  ihc  plane-,  itic  pili'i-  amt  : tie  wiicicwiitia!  t«*  -!*>  wtial  the 
pie-ntenl  tia-  in  nnnj 

t  have  (tie  uimo-t  .I'ntnlcmc  the  Xrtm  wit!  h.imllc  the  an  tnai!  in  a  mae 
Tiitieenl  w.n  I  helieve  H  will  itln-uale  again  the  Vtim'-  ahililv  to  aJiti-t  il-elt 
ti'  u\(unenienis  a-  -Ivm.'ii-e.iHsl  In  it-  viTeam/ain'ii  -*t  itie  V  l  t  tin-  will 
he  another  example  o!  [Ik  Xnm'-  pt epat eJne--  to  take'  e\et\  -all  in  ll- 
-Iti-le  1  1 

The  Chief  of  Stall,  interested  in  keeping  the  Army  before  the  public  eye 
in  the  hope  that  publicity  might  further  his  efforts  to  secure  increased 
funding,  closed  the  impromptu  news  conference  with  the  overambitious 
assertion:  "We  will  start  flying  the  mail  a  week  from  today  and  there  will 
be  tut  delay,  no  difficulty,  and  no  interruptions."1-  l  oulois  in  effect  had 
offered  the  Air  Corps’  services  and  pledged  that  the  Army  air  arm  could 
do  the  job.  MacArthur  was  now  supporting  that  position  based  upon  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  and  his  air  chief's  assurances. 

l  oulois  had  not  given  the  matter  much  thought  before  making  his 
commitment  to  Branch.  He  had  utmost  confidence  in  the  Air  Corps,  and 
he  welcomed  the  chance  to  test  its  operational  readiness  and  gain  national 
exposure  for  Ins  poorly  funded  force.  He  believed  the  air  arm  had  to  be 
prepared  to  respond  immediately  in  event  of  war  and  should  therefore  be 
rigorously  tested  in  peacetime.  Here  was  the  perfect  opportunity.  More¬ 
over.  publicity  from  the  operation  might  better  the  chances  of  receiving 
needed  funds  to  equip  the  combat  air  arm.  l  oulois  deemed  flying  the  mail 
no  more  hazardous  than  normal  peacetime  training.1’  He  did  not  take  the 
time  to  discover  that  air  mail  operations  demanded  proficiency  in  skills 
his  aviators  did  not  possess — night  and  instrument  flying.  This  oversight 
would  prove  very  costly. 

l  oulois'  rather  hastv  replv  to  Branch  was  motivated  in  part  by  his 
desire  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  Commander  in  Chief.  Everyone  present 
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at  the  conference  realized  Roosevelt  wanted  an  immediate  yes,  and 
Foulois  interpreted  the  President's  wishes  as  a  eall  lor  action.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  Drum  told  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  members  in 
March  1934,  that  he,  too.  retarded  the  question  put  to  the  air  chief  on 
February  9  as  a  presidential  request  for  action  and  thus  would  have  felt 
compelled  to  respond  as  had  l  oulois.  Writing  years  later.  General  Arnold 
expressed  a  similar  view.14  However,  another  factor  also  influenced 
l  oulois’  quick  reply:  organizational  pride  and  a  desire  to  further  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Air  Corps. 

With  the  announcement  of  the  President's  executive  order,  the  OCAC 
stepped  up  its  planning  of  the  operation.  After  talking  with  MacArthur 
and  Drum,  l  oulois  instructed  his  staff  to  make  an  overnight  xtudv  of  the 
mission  as  well  as  the  personnel  and  equipment  needed  for  initial  opera¬ 
tions.  Saturday.  Februarv  It),  was  a  busy  day  for  l  oulois  and  his  assist¬ 
ants.  Early  in  the  day,  he  formed  an  emergency  headquarters  for  mail 
activities  within  his  office  and  divided  the  nation  into  three  air  mail  zones. 
He  designated  General  West  over  to  command  the  overall  effort  from  the 
Washington  headquarters,  and  selected  Maj.  Byron  Q.  Jones.  I  t.  Col. 
Horace  M.  Hickam,  and  I  t.  Col.  Henry  H.  Arnold  to  run  the  eastern, 
central,  and  western  zones  respectively,  loulois  next  asked  for  and  re¬ 
ceived  authoritv  from  the  Seeretarv  of  War  to  control  all  Air  Corps  facili¬ 
ties.  personnel,  and  equipment  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency,  and  to 
delegate  that  authoritv  to  the  zone  commanders  as  necessary.  l  ater,  the 
air  chief  met  with  officials  from  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  De¬ 
partment  ot  Commerce  to  decide  which  routes  would  go  into  service  on 
February  19.  West  over  and  his  small  staff  then  set  up  a  rough  distribution 
of  resources  between  the  three  zones.1' 

On  the  eleventh.  Westover  sent  radiograms  to  the  zone  commanders 
detailing  the  routes  thev  would  be  responsible  for  and  giving  them  opera¬ 
tional  control  over  all  Air  Corps  resources  within  their  zones.  The  Assist¬ 
ant  Chief  told  the  commanders  about  the  equipment  they  would  be  fur¬ 
nished  from  outside  their  zones,  and  directed  them  to  organize  their 
manpower  and  aircraft  to  carry  out  their  route  assignments.  Sinee  the 
operation  appeared  to  be  a  short-term  undertaking,  Foulois  and  Westover 
decided  to  rely  on  tactical  units  and  detachments  assigned  to  train  the 
Reserve  components  lor  the  necessary  personnel  and  aircraft.  This  en¬ 
sured  the  uninterrupted  function  of  the  pilot  training  center  and  other  Air 
Corps  schools,  but  also  it  kept  many  of  the  more  highly  skilled  pilots  out  of 
the  lirst  phases  of  the  operation.  The  tactical  squadrons  and  Reserve 
training  detachments  yielded  a  pool  of  4X1  Regular  officers,  242  extended 
active  duty  Reserve  officers,  and  6,912  enlisted  men.  Jones.  Hickam,  and 
Arnold  hurried  to  organize  these  resources,  creating  headquarters  in  New 
York.  Chicago,  and  Salt  I  ake  City.1'' 
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Eoulois  sci  to  work  arranging  funding  for  the  operation.  The  General 
Staff  advised  him  at  the  outset  that  no  War  Department  funds  would  be 
available.  He  and  the  Army's  Chief  of  Finance  met  with  Harllee  Branch 
on  Saturday.  February  10,  and  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
agreed  to  make  S800.000  available  as  soon  as  possible.  He  and  Eoulois 
agreed  that  this  money  should  be  used  to  cover  all  maintenance,  opera¬ 
tion,  and  storage  costs  for  aircraft  involved  in  the  air  mail  project  as  well 
as  salaries  for  additional  employees,  per  diem  of  $5  per  day  for  military 
personnel  away  from  home  stations  on  mail  duty,  and  rental  costs  for 
office  space  and  airfield  facilities.  The  air  chief  wrote  the  Postmaster 
General  on  Monday  asking  that  a  check  for  $8(X).(XX)  be  sent  at  once  to 
the  War  Department.  The  same  day  the  OCAC  finance  officer  and  the 
Army  Chief  of  Finance  prepared  a  draft  executive  order  authorizing  the 
transfer.  With  the  approval  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  it  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  White  House  on  February  13.  However,  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Post  Office  Department  announced  the  same  day  the  discovery 
that  fiscal  1934  appropriations  legislation  for  his  department  had  been  so 
worried  as  to  disallow  the  proposed  transfer  of  funds.  New  legislation 
would  be  needed,  and.  at  the  request  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
War  Department  submitted  the  necessary  bill  to  the  House  Post  Office 
Committee  on  February  13.  Lntil  Congress  could  act.  the  Air  Corps— 
and  the  War  Department— would  have  to  find  another  way  to  finance  the 
operation.  And  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  lawmakers  would  be  in 
no  hurry.1 

Facing  the  prospect  of  congressional  delay,  Eoulois  suggested  the  War 
Department  seek  the  release  of  a  portion  of  the  Air  Corps'  impounded 
fiscal  1934  funds.  I  he  air  chief  met  with  Drum  on  February  17  and  re¬ 
quested  SStX).(XX)  to  cover  the  first  weeks  of  air  mail  activity.  The  War 
Department  approved  only  S562,5(X).  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  re¬ 
duced  that  figure  by  almost  half,  approving  on  February  19  the  release  of 
S3(X).(HX!  to  finance  the  operation  until  March  I.  Eoulois  protested  this 
skimpy  allocation  but  to  no  avail.  W  hen  Congress  had  still  not  acted  on 
the  fund  transfer  bill  by  early  March,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  at  War 
Department  urging,  released  an  additional  Si, 431. 655  to  detray  expenses 
through  the  end  of  the  month.  I  his.  however,  like  the  S3(X>.(KX>  belore  it, 
did  not  include  per  diem  funds  for  the  officers  and  men  on  air  mail  duty 
awav  from  their  home  stations.  C  ongress  finally  approved  the  bill  on 
March  27,  and  the  Post  (M  l  ice  Department  promptly  transferred 
S2. 541. 500  to  reimburse  the  War  Department  for  costs  to  date  and 
to  fund  operations  for  the  month  of  April.  In  accordance  with  the  new 
law.  this  amount  included  payment  ol  past  and  future  per  diem.  1  here¬ 
after.  the  Post  Office  Department  transferred  funds  monthly  to  cover 
air  mail  expenses  until  mail  service  was  again  turned  over  to  the 
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private  contractors. Is 

When  I  oulois  assured  Branch  that  the  Air  Corps  would  have  no 
trouble  handling  the  air  mail  operation,  he  was  assuming  all  the  airports 
and  airways  facilities  through  the  I'nited  States  used  by  the  commercial 
operators  would  he  made  available  to  the  Atmv  air  arm.  I  he  Department 
ol  Commerce  placed  its  weather  and  airway  personnel  under  Air  Corps 
control  lor  the  duration,  but  the  Post  Office  Department  initially  opposed 
the  air  arm's  use  of  airfields  either  owned  or  operated  by  companies  that 
had  just  had  their  contracts  canceled.  \s  the  Air  Corps  worked  to  ready 
itself  for  mail  duty,  the  significance  of  this  restriction  became  i|uitc  appar¬ 
ent.  1  oulois  pointed  out  the  difficulty  in  a  1  ebruary  I?  letter  to  Branch: 

| -\  1  number  oi  c^cntMl  siaiiom  arc  either  owned  and  operated  oxcIumvcIv  hv 
one  ot  the  companies  or  concern'*  whose  an  mail  contract  lias  been  annulled 
In  the  ( lOYcrnmeni.  or  are  municipal  fields  ai  which  all  necessar>  facilities  tor 
successful  operation  of  the  air  mail  are  owned  or  controlled  hv  such  air  line 
companies.  \t  main  stations  the  office  space  and  the  Postal.  C  ommumca 
noils  and  Weather  service  facilities  are  provided  mulct  existing  contract  bv  an 
air  mail  coniparn  whose  ait  mail  contract  was  annulled  J' 

He  risked  Branch  to  seek  Postmaster  General  Earley's  permission  for  the 
Air  Corps  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  companies  in  question  for  the  use 
of  these  important  fields  and  facilities.21  Earley  honored  the  request,  since 
strict  compliance  with  the  Post  Office  Department  restriction  would  have 
required  the  air  arm  to  find  suitable  alternate  landing  fields  which  con¬ 
tained  adequate  supplies  of  fuel  as  well  as  hangar  and  office  space,  and 
establish  its  ow  n  terminal  weather  forecasting  and  reporting  system.  (The 
Department  of  Commerce  weather  system  did  not.  in  itself,  provide  cov¬ 
erage  for  all  of  the  airfields  involved  in  the  air  mail  route  structure.)  This 
did  not  solve  all  of  the  Air  Corps'  basing  problems,  for  many  of  the 
companies  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  less  than  eager  to  assist  the  Army 
flyers.  However,  in  time,  the  Air  Corps  was  able  to  establish  workable, 
though  not  completely  adequate,  arrangements  all  across  the  country.'2 

Between  Eehruary  I!  and  19  the  officers  and  men  assigned  to  air 
mail  duty  expended  a  tremendous  effort  preparing  the  force  to  carry  out 
its  new  task.  Plans  called  for  initially  assuming  fourteen  of  the  airline's 
twenty-six  mail  routes,  using  200  pilots.  540  enlisted  men,  and  122  planes; 
l  oulois  would  later  add  50  more  men  and  26  additional  planes.  This  small 
air  fleet  needed  to  fly  41, 000  miles  daily  to  fulfill  the  modified  schedule. 
Air  officers  optimistically  believed  this  would  just  be  the  beginning  and 
planned  to  expand  the  operation  to  encompass  more  of  the  original  routes 
by  the  end  of  I  ebruary.  Pilots  and  ground  crews  worked  around  the  clock 
configuring  the  planes  for  air  mail  duty  and  deploying  them  to  their  pre¬ 
determined  staging  bases.  Wcstovcr  and  Eoulois  wanted  all  aircraft  and 
personnel  in  place  by  February  16  to  give  flyers  time  to  familiarize  them- 
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selves  wiih  i heir  assigned  routes.  I  his  was  not  always  possible  due  to  the 
time-consuming  tasks  of  removing  weapons,  extra  seats,  and  other  detach¬ 
able  equipment;  and  installing  (light  instruments,  radios,  and  mail  con¬ 
tainers.- ' 

Army  planes  as  a  rule  carried  no  "blind  flying"  instruments  or  ra¬ 
dios,  but  these  items  were  absolutely  a  must  lor  air  mail  operations.  Mili¬ 
tary  aviators  prized  lightness  and  maneuverability  in  their  planes  and 
thought  primarily  in  terms  of  combat  operations  in  good  weather  during 
daylight  hours,  when  the  enemy  could  be  located.  I  lying  the  mail  was 
essentially  a  nighttime  job  requiring  pilots  to  navigate  across  great 
stretches  of  the  country  in  all  kinds  of  weather  with  only  the  aid  of  the 
Department  of  C  ommerce's  airway  system.  This  government  system  in¬ 
cluded  lights  and  radio  beacons  spaced  along  the  route  structure,  loulois, 
who  had  experimented  with  new  flying  instruments  in  his  own  plane  over 
the  past  few  years,  ordered  each  mail  plane  equipped  with  a  directional 
gyro,  artificial  horizon,  and  at  least  a  radio  receiver.  This  equipment 
would  enable  the  Army  pilots  to  fly  at  night  and  in  bad  weather,  navigate 
by  radio  beacons,  and  monitor  weather  broadcasts.-4 

Complying  with  loulois'  directive  was  no  easy  job.  As  of  Febru- 
ary  10  the  Air  Corps  owned  only  2'4  directional  gyros  and  4b()  artificial 
horizons,  and  very  lew  of  these  were  mounted  in  airplanes.  Instead,  the 
poorly  funded  Air  Corps  was  saving  most  of  them  for  use  in  future  air¬ 
craft.  f  urther,  at  the  start  of  operations  the  air  arm  had  but  172  radio 
transmitter-receivers,  too  few  to  equip  all  of  the  mail  planes  for  two-way 
communications.  These,  like  the  Air  Corps'  receiver  sets,  were  neither 
channelized  for  easy  tuning  (as  were  the  airlines'  radios)  nor  usable  at 
ranges  greater  than  thirty  miles.  The  commercial  carriers’  high-powered 
equipment  had  nearly  three  times  this  range.  Mechanics  installed  the  in¬ 
struments  and  radios  as  rapidly  as  they  became  available,  frequently  hav¬ 
ing  to  first  remove  them  from  aircraft  not  assigned  to  air  mail  duty.  In 
their  haste,  the  airmen  often  mounted  the  instruments  in  difficult-to-see 
locations,  using  bailing  wire  to  hold  them  in  place.  Lacking  an  adeouate 
supply  of  vibration-dampening  instrument  panels,  the  mechanics  installed 
the  sensitive  directional  gyros  and  artificial  horizons  on  the  solid  panels 
already  in  the  planes  where  engine  and  aircraft  vibrations  soon  rendered 
them  inoperative.  Sometimes  working  around  the  clock,  the  ground  crews 
had  the  air  mail  fleet  equipped  in  compliance  with  Loulois'  directive  and 
the  planes  on  their  way  to  assigned  operating  locations  prior  to  the  Febru¬ 
ary  I*)  start  of  actual  mail  carrying. 

The  disposition  of  Air  C  orps  instrument-flying  equipment  prior  to 
February  10  provides  a  clear  indication  of  the  air  arm's  existing  state  of 
weather  flying  proficiency.  The  Air  Corps  had  worked  for  years  develop¬ 
ing  instrument  flying  and  landing  equipment  and  procedures,  but  due  to 
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fund  shortages  and  the  stress  on  daytime  lair-weather  combat  operations, 
the  OC  AC  ease  instrument  and  night  training  relatively  low  priorities.  All 
student  pilots  received  some  instrument  practice  at  the  training  center,  hut 
little  recurring  training  took  place  in  the  tactical  units.  In  19.0  the  OC'AC 
published  its  first  instrument-training  directive,  requiring  all  tactical  pilots 
with  low  instrument-flying  proficiency  to  take  a  ten-hour  refresher 
course.  1  lie  order  provided,  however,  that  those  who  had  already  taken  a 
similar  course  or  could  demonstrate  basic  instrument  skills,  needed  to  ac¬ 
complish  only  five  hours  of  instrument  living  per  year.  In  October  190, 
the  Air  Corps  opened  navigation  schools  at  1  angles  field,  Virginia,  and 
Rockwell  f  ield.  California,  to  afford  additional  instrument  training  for  a 
limited  number  of  tactical  pilots  to  better  prepare  them  for  the  coast  de¬ 
fense  mission.  One  class  of  thirty-eight  officers  had  completed  the  siv 
week  program,  and  another,  ol  forty-one  aviators,  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  course  when  the  President  ordered  the  Ait  Corps  tit  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  (or  the  air  mail. 

Still,  weather-flying  proficiency  stayed  extremely  low.  An  incident  in 
September  19.0  underscored  the  Air  Corps'  inability  to  operate  under 
nighttime  adverse  weather  conditions.  I  ate  in  the  evening,  a  squadron  of 
seven  planes  from  Mitche!  field.  New  York,  encountered  fog  over  New 
York  City,  fhe  crews  of  three  of  the  planes  bailed  out.  and  of  the  four 
remaining  aircraft  only  two  successfully  located  and  landed  at  their  home 
field.  The  other  two  ran  low  on  fuel  and  made  emergency  landings  at 
civilian  airports.-'’  I  t.  Col.  frank  M.  Andrews,  writing  about  his  own 
unit,  touched  on  the  problems  common  to  most  tactical  organizations  in 
February  1934: 

I  his  station  this  not  .i  single  tl  much  t  mu  I  fvit'  oi  auitivial  hon/on.  and  never 
has  had  one  as  Jar  as  I  know  Ml  u\em  graduates  ol  ihe  training  C  enter 
are  given,  a-  \ou  know.  .1  certain  amount  >'i  naming  111  instrument  I  Kmc,  hut 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  ihai  training  eUectivolx  with  this  Cwoup  “ 

On  february  16.  three  days  before  the  Army  planes  began  transport¬ 
ing  the  mail,  foulois  claimed  in  testimony  before  the  House  Post  Office 
Committee: 

We  have  assigned  10  this  work  the  most  experienced  pilots  m  the  Arms  A rr 
Corps.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  ot  experience  in  living  at  night,  and  in  living 
in  fogs  and  bad  weather,  in  blind  living,  and  in  living  under  all  other  condi 
lions  We  have  not  had  the  actual  experience  ol  fixing  over  these  scheduled 
routes,  but  we  i cel  that  after  three  or  lour  davs  of  prehnmuM  flying  over 
these  routes  we  shall  experience  no  ditticultv  m  maintaining  the  regular  sched¬ 
ules." 

In  making  this  statement,  Foulois  was  either  misinformed  or  was 
seeking  to  mislead  the  congressmen.  Because  the  OC'AC,  in  organizing  the 
operation  had  turned  to  tactical  squadrons  in  which  there  were  many  one- 
year  Reserve  officers.  140  of  the  approximately  262  pilots  actually  flying 
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t he  mail  had  less  than  two  years  flying  experience.  Hie  great  majority  of 
tlK">e  officers  were  second  lieutenants;  just  I  aviator  above  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant  llevv  any  of  the  mail  missions.  Only  31  of  the  pilots  had 
more  than  f  ifty  hours  of  night  flying,  and  merely  2  had  that  much  instru¬ 
ment  time.  1  lie  vast  majority.  214,  had  less  than  twenty-five  hours  of 
weather  or  simulated  weather  time  to  their  credit.'''  It  was  possible  that 
due  to  inadequate  recordkeeping  loulois  did  not  know  how  poorly 
trained  his  pilots  actually  were  for  the  task  at  hand.  Apparently,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  had  some  inkling  of  the  gravity  of  the  problem, 
for  1  lie  Washington  Post  reported  on  1  ebruary  14: 

lack  ot  pilot  evpctioncc  and  instrument''  for  mghr  arid  MfftJ  flung.  both 
highh  important  tactoi>  m  handling  the  air  mail.  in.i\  prevent  the  \r  nn  Horn 
cvet  sikccsstullv  san  vine  the  mail  to  the  point  ol  etticiencv  maintained  h\ 
commercial  .mimes.  Department  of  t  ommofee  otficialv  said  todav 

Besides  lacking  instrument  training  and  equipment,  the  Air  Corps  did 
not  possess  the  kind'  of  aircraft  suitable  for  hauling  heavy  mail  loads. 
Pursuit,  observation,  and  attack  planes,  used  extensively  because  of  their 
availability  and  speed,  could  carry  only  between  one  hundred  and  five 
hundred  pounds  of  mail  rather  than  the  eighteen  hundred  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  regularly  transported  by  the  commercial  aircraft.  Mail 
bags  had  to  be  crammed  into  vacant  rear  cockpits  or  stuffed  around  the 
pilot  in  single-seat  planes.  I  he  added  weight  frequently  shifted  the  plane's 
center  of  gravity  enough  to  make  takeoff  and  landing  quite  difficult,  fur¬ 
ther,  most  of  the  aircraft  used  by  the  Air  Corps  were  open-cockpit 
models,  which  were  extremely  uncomfortable  on  long-distance,  cold- 
weather  flights." 

Hie  air  arm  was  thus  entering  the  air  mail  business  with  extensive 
disadvantages.  In  training  and  equipment  for  the  job  as  well  as  familiarity 
with  air  mail  routes,  the  Army  pilots  were  decidedly  inferior  to  their  air¬ 
line  counterparts.  Commercial  pilots  averaged  nine  hundred  flying  hours 
per  year  to  the  military  aviators'  two  hundred,  l  iving  the  same  routes 
over  and  over,  they  were  familiar  with  the  terrain,  weather  conditions, 
and  available  navigation  aids.  Air  Corps  pilots  were  fortunate  if  they  were 
able  to  scan  their  routes  more  than  once  before  beginning  actual  mail 
flights.  Commercial  mail  planes  were  tailored  for  all-weather  day  and 
night  operations  and  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  normal  two-pilot 
crew.  More  important,  commercial  aviators  trained  extensively  in  instru¬ 
ment  flying  while  Army  pilots  did  not.''  As  Mai.  Clarence  1  .  Tinker, 
commander  of  the  Pth  Pursuit  Group,  explained: 

I  hero  arc  no  tadto  beams  or  lights  to  show  [the  military  aviator]  where 
the  erienn  is.  I  he  Arttn  pilot  is  used  to  flying  in  formation,  to  bombing, 
to  lighting  ships  in  the  air.  it'  pursuit  and  attack.  .  .  It  the  weather  is  bad. 

there  is  no  object  to  sending  an  army  plane  up  In  war  we  must  sec  our  objec 
five. 
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Shortly  alter  Roosevelt  issued  his  executive  order,  a  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  raised  their  voices  to  protest  the  unfairness  of  the  move  and  ques¬ 
tion  the  Air  Corps  ability  to  till  in  for  the  commercial  lines.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  1 1.  Charles  A.  I  indbergh.  who  worked  as  a  technical  adviser  for  one 
of  the  affected  companies,  released  the  text  of  his  telegram  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  which  he  attacked  the  cancellation  order.  This  was  the  first  sign  of 
a  growing  public  debate  on  an  issue  that  would  soon  take  on  bitter  parti¬ 
san  political  overtones.’4  1  he  following  day  Will  Rogers,  humorist  and 
experienced  air  traveler  wrote: 

|N|ou  ,iit*  l'piml*  it*  lose  Mtiiu*  tine  ho>\  in  the>e  arnn  therv  who  arc 
mar\cl*m>l\  named  m  then  line,  but  not  m  melil  cross-counlrs  IKiiil'  m  ram 
and  snow 

I  trust  an  ait  line,  tor  I  know  that  lire  pilot  has  Mown  that  course  him 
dreds  ot  tunes  He  knows  u  m  the  dark  \ciihei  vould  lire  mart  pilots  do  rite 
\rtm  M\eis*  stunts  and  then  Jose  bn  malum  iKme. 

1  do  wish  thev  would  prosecute  the  crooks,  but  .  .  l  liope  tho\  don't 
slop  e\er\  indiisit  \  where  the\  tind  ctookedness  at  the  lop 

l-.ddie  Rickenbacker.  World  War  I  ace  and  airline  executive,  joined  those 
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who  questioned  i he  military  aviators'  abilities  to  carry  the  mail,  telling  a 
New  York  limes  reporter  oil  Ecbruary  21:  “Either  they  are  going  to  pile 
up  ships  all  across  the  continent  or  they  are  not  going  to  fly  the  mail  on 
schedule."  ’’ 

When  the  press  gave  wide  coverage  to  such  adverse  comments.  Air 
C  orps  officers  knew  they  were  on  the  spot,  yet  they  reacted  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  the  challenge.  Major  Jones,  commander  of  the  eastern  /one.  told 
reporters  on  Ecbruary  15:  "We'll  carry  the  mail — don't  worry  about 
that  —  unless  an  elephant  drops  on  us.  If  it  does,  we'll  cut  it  up  and  ship  it 
out  as  mail."  C  olonel  Arnold,  western  /one  commander,  responded  to  the 
question  of  whether  Air  C  orps  aviators  could  match  the  skills  of  the  air¬ 
line  pilots  by  saying  of  the  commercial  pilots:  “I  ook  them  over.  You'll 
find  that  l)0  percent  of  them  were  trained  in  the  Army.'"  The  Army  avia¬ 
tors  may  have  known  t hey  did  not  have  the  same  equipment  and  instru¬ 
ment  flying  experience  as  their  airline  counterparts,  but  they  refused  pub- 
liclv  to  admit  they  might  have  difficulty  with  the  task  at  hand. 

Eoulois  did  not  want  his  pilots,  in  their  enthusiasm  to  impress  the 
public  with  the  Air  Corps'  abilities,  to  take  unnecessary  chances.  On  Eeb- 
ruarv  II  he  sent  an  order  to  the  three  /one  commanders  requiring  pilots 
to  continue  complying  with  peacetime  flying  regulations.  This  prohibited 
the  aviators  from  taking  off  at  night  if  the  ceiling  was  less  than  1.000  feet 
and  required  at  least  a  5(H)- foot  ceiling  tor  daytime  operations.  Eoulois 
followed  this  up  with  a  radiogram  on  Ecbruary  16: 

In  votuliut  ot  .in  in.nl  operations,  /one  commanders  will  eo\eni  ihcn  op 
nations  with  a  mcw  tv’  Jint*  lues  and  proper t>  at  all  rimes,  even  at  the 

sacrifice  ot  mail  servue  Hetote  Jeanne  anv  scheduled  trip,  caielul  consider 
ation  will  he  men  to  experience  of  personnel,  suitability  ol  anciatt.  meht- 
llvuie  equipment,  and  blind  flvm.e  equipment  Steps  will  be  taken  to  inculcate 
all  personnel  eneaeed  in  an  mail  operation*  with  the  above  principle 

Shortly  alter  this  message  was  dispatched,  the  Washington  mail  oper¬ 
ations  headquarters  got  word  that  three  Army  pilots  on  air  mail  training 
flights  m  the  western  /one  had  tusi  died  in  crashes.  Ivvo  of  the  victims, 
I  ts.  lean  I),  t  it  enter  and  Edwin  l).  White.  Ir.,  had  been  flying  a  night 
familiarization  mission  over  the  C'heyenne-to-Salt  lake  City  run  when 
their  VI2  attack  plane  crashed  in  a  snowstorm.  I  he  other  fatality.  I  t. 
James  Y.  Eastman,  was  flying  a  training  mission  on  the  Salt  I  ake  C'ity-to- 
Seattle  route  when  lus  twin-engine  IT’  bomber  ran  into  fog  and  crashed 
during  an  attempted  emergency  night  landing  at  Jerome.  Idaho.  None  of 
the  three  officers  had  been  rated  pilots  for  more  than  a  year.  Had  weather 
and  low  instrument-fly  mg  proficiency  wore  the  primary  causes  of  both 
accidents.  Eddie  Rickenbaeker  immediately  labeled  the  deaths  “legalized 
murder"  and  predicted  even  higher  casualties  if  the  Army  went  ahead 
with  its  plans  to  carry  the  mail." 
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1  oulois'  reaction  was  to  furnish  his  /one  commanders  more  explicit 
safety  instructions  on  february  17: 

It  \w\nlur  lonjitu'ii-  ,itc  mu  iit.ur..  instinct  loin  pilot,.  i tics  must  M.iv  on 
ilk-  iMoiniJ.  even  it  iliis  iiiieiiupo  ilie  null  ulieUules  toi  sevei.il  vt.ivs  I  lie 
s.iletv  ol  pilois.  nuil.  amt  planes  is  oi  moie  impoi i.une  ituii  keeptne  ot  an 
ni.nl  setieJules  Hull  Uiese  uisiiueiioiis  nuo  voni  pilots  U.nlv  mini  t lies  linn 
v'lielitv  iiinleisi.unt  die  s.iletv  (nsi  polnv  of  die  \n  (  nips  411 

In  addition  the  Cliiel  v>l  the  Air  Corps  ordered  instrument-training  planes 
and  instructors  sent  to  the  three  /one  headquarters  to  give  pilots  more 
instruction  before  the  1  ebruary  I S  start  of  mail  service.  Ibis  training 
continued  during  three  anil  a  halt  months  of  die  operation,  with  instruc¬ 
tors  It  out  the  now  delunet  schools  at  I  angles  and  Rockwell  fields  moving 
about  the  route  structure  so  that  all  Ait  Corps  mail  pilots  could  benefit. 
Ibis,  however,  proved  too  little  and  too  late  to  rapidly  improve  the  force’s 
instrument  (lying  proficiency.  Because  of  poorly  installed  instruments  and 
their  inexperience  in  bad-weather  flying,  most  Air  Corps  pilots  were  loath 
to  trust  their  late  to  the  gauges,  preferring  instead  to  go  low  in  an  attempt 
■  i  stay  in  visual  flying  conditions.41 

On  I  ebruary  IS.  tones,  Hicham,  and  Arnold  confirmed  that  all  air- 
crab  and  personnel  were  in  place  and  ready  to  begin  operations,  liven  so, 
some  planes  were  still  being  fitted  with  radios  and  instruments.  I  ogislic.s, 
maintenance,  and  basing  arrangements  at  numerous  operating  locations 
continued  in  a  makeshift  state  tor  weeks  afterward.4"  1  tie  officer  organiz¬ 
ing  the  unit  at  I’ort  Columbus  Airport  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  complained 
that  a  few  days  prior  to  the  1  ebruary  I D  start  date  he  had  pilots,  planes, 
and  maintenance  men.  "but  no  tools,  supplies,  or  office  equipment."4’  At 
Byrd  field  in  Richmond.  Virginia,  the  sole  available  office  space  was  in 
the  ladies  restroom  at  t he  Richmond  Air  transport  and  Sales  Company 
hangar,  furnished  with  a  small  coal  stove  and  two  folding  field  desks,  the 
room  became  headquarters  for  three  weeks,  fhrough  the  rest  of  february. 
various  locations  suttcrcd  a  shortage  of  shops,  hangars,  office  space,  sup¬ 
plies.  and  tools.  At  places  like  Cheyenne  and  Chicago,  planes  had  to  be 
let l  out  in  the  open  and  worked  on  in  subzero  weather.44 

As  the  Air  (  orps  stood  by  to  take  over  the  air  mail  service,  fddie 
Rickcnhackcr  and  other  airline  officials  prepared  a  parting  publicity  stunt 
to  show  the  public  how  efficient  the  commercial  carriers  were.  Rushing  a 
new  Douglas  DC-2  aircraft  to  completion,  the  World  War  I  ace  and  two 
other  pilots  took  off  trout  California  on  the  evening  of  february  IS.  Car¬ 
rying  a  partial  load  ol  mail,  the  plane  raced  eastward,  passing  up  some  of 
the  regular  air  mail  stops  and  staying  barely  ahead  of  a  winter  storm.  It 
arrived  at  Newark.  New  Jersey,  at  ten  in  the  morning  on  the  nineteenth, 
setting  a  new  cross-country  record  ol  thirteen  hours,  four  minutes,  and 
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twenty  seconds.  The  trip  appeared  even  more  dramatic  because  immedi¬ 
ately  alter  Rickenbacker  arrived  bad  weather  moved  into  the  Newark 
area,  grounding  the  Air  Corps  before  it  could  get  its  first  official  mail 
flight  airborne  from  the  eastern  /one  headquarters.'1' 

Unis,  very  poor  flying  weather  heralded  the  shift  of  the  air  mail 
system  from  commercial  to  Air  Corps  control.  The  storm  that  hit  the  east 
spread  snow,  rain,  and  dense  fog  from  Ohio  to  Virginia  and  north  into 
New  I  ngland.  Nine  inches  of  snow  fell  on  New  York  City  and  fifteen 
inches  blanketed  the  Boston  area.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  states,  storms 
and  icy  gales  prevailed  throughout  the  day.  making  air  travel  impossible. 
Bitter  temperatures,  high  winds,  and  snowstorms  gripped  the  area  east  of 
the  Mississippi  Rivet  lot  the  rest  ol  the  month.'1'’  First  it  was  equipment, 
training,  and  organizational  problems— now  it  was  bad  weather. 

During  the  first  day  of  mail  operations,  eager  Air  Corps  pilots  re¬ 
mained  grounded  along  the  eastern  seaboard,  from  Virginia  notth.  Sev¬ 
eral  flyers  on  the  west  coast  took  off.  but  severe  weather  halted  them  at 
the  Rockies.  Airmen  in  the  southern  states  transported  mail  on  schedule, 
and  by  evening  Air  Corps  pilots  were  attempting  to  fly  most  of  the  routes 
west  of  New  York.  One  military  aviator  even  managed  to  struggle  through 
to  Newark  with  his  load  of  mail  from  Cleveland,  l  iving  in  the  open  cock¬ 
pit  of  an  old  B-6  bomber  in  subzero  temperatures,  he  coaxed  his  charge 
down  safely  despite  a  dead  battery  and  a  frosted  instrument  panel.  This 
typified  the  spirited  approach  of  the  aviators  to  their  new  job.  Many 
scheduled  runs  were  canceled  and  others  flown  late  the  first  day,  but  this 
was  not  due  to  lack  of  tenacity  on  the  part  of  the  Army  flyers.4 

Persistent  bad  weathet  and  a  tremendous  increase  in  mail  volume 
compounded  problems  during  the  first  week  ol  Air  Corps  operations.  The 
government  had  introduced  special  cancellation  stamps  to  show  that  the 
air  mail  was  carried  bv  the  ait  arm.  As  a  result,  philatelists  deluged  post 
offices  throughout  the  country  with  huge  bundles  of  letters.  This  com¬ 
pletely  upset  the  original  sortie  rate  plans  based  on  the  daily  volume  of 
mail  carried  by  the  commercial  airlines.  lo  handle  the  huge  increase,  the 
Air  Corps  added  planes  to  supplement  those  originally  scheduled.  This,  in 
turn,  exposed  many  more  pilots  to  the  dangers  and  discomfort  of  flying 
in  open  cockpits  during  biting  cold  and  stormy  weather.4' 

Air  mail  activities  went  more  smoothly  for  the  next  two  days,  but  on 
February  22  disaster  struck.  Possibly  due  to  faulty  navigation  equipment. 
I  t.  Durward  ().  I  ovvry  strayed  nearly  fifty  miles  off  course  and  died  in  a 
nighttime,  fog-shrouded  crash  not  far  from  Deshler.  Ohio.  Another  Air 
Corps  pilot  was  killed  that  same  evening  while  on  a  training  flight  in 
Texas.  His  engine  quit  at  two  hundred  feet,  and  he  and  the  plane  plum¬ 
meted  to  the  ground.  A  third  flyer.  I  t.  Harold  I  .  Dietz,  narrowly  escaped 
death  as  he  lost  his  way  in  fog  and  darkness  on  the  mail  run  from  Newark 
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to  Richmond.  Afraid  to  rely  on  his  flight  instruments,  he  fractured  his 
skull  in  a  crash-landing  attempt.  Before  the  night  was  over,  one  more  pilot 
became  lost  in  a  snowstorm  near  Eremont,  Ohio,  and  bailed  out.  A  fifth 
flyer  made  an  emergency  landing  at  Woodland,  Pennsylvania.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  23  an  Air  Corps  officer  en  route  from  New  York  to  Langley  l  ield, 
Virginia,  to  pick  up  an  air  mail  plane,  drowned  when  the  plane  in  which 
he  was  a  passenger  made  a  forced  landing  in  the  Atlantic.  By  now  the 
Army  air  arm  had  suffered  six  fatalities  and  about  a  do/en  erackups  since 
beginning  familiarization  flights  a  little  more  than  a  week  before.  The 
press  increased  the  Air  Corps'  embarrassment  by  giving  the  various  acci¬ 
dents  front-page  coverage.4' 

Foulois  knew  this  disastrous  situation  stemmed  from  the  continued 
poor  flying  weather  and  pilot  overeagerness  to  accomplish  the  mission. 
He  ordered  his  zone  commanders  on  February  24  to  tighten  up  safety 
restrictions: 

IMois  will  mu  he  th.uhi  vluiv  more  than  a  scheduled  S  hours  in  an>  24 
hour  period  and  shall  have  24  consecutive  hours’  relief  trom  all  dui\  in  each 
'  dav  period.  Onlv  pilots  o!  more  than  2  >eais‘  service  in  the  Air  Corps  will 
he  used  on  an  mail  opei.it unis  invotvine  tnehi  tlvme  unless  weather  conditions 
all  alone  the  route  to  he  Mown  are  excellent  Alter  take-otl  on  a  mein  air  mail 
run  in*  pilot  will  proceed  on  his  iheht  unless  the  Mieht  instruments  are  workme 
salislaclorilv  and  he  has  received  proper  reception  on  Ins  radio.  Pilots  on  meht 
runs  will  not  commence  t Indus  mto  untavorahle  weather  conditions  nor  will 

s(| 

tlk'\  si'iiimik-  tlichis  nun  unt.nur.ihk'  u.Milict  condition. 

Flic  directive  also  forbade  flights  into  known  icing  conditions  and  re¬ 
quired  station  control  officers  to  inspect  all  aircraft  before  releasing  them 
for  flight. 

I  he  air  mail  issue  had  partisan  political  overtones  from  the  outset. 
Republicans  were  unhappy  over  Roosevelt's  summary  cancellation  of  air¬ 
line  contracts  and  disliked  the  inference  that  Hoover's  Postmaster  General 
Brown  had  been  engaged  in  illegal  activity.  1'he  disasters  of  February  22 
and  23  handed  them  an  ideal  opportunity  to  attack  the  President’s  action 
on  the  basis  of  the  Air  Corps'  apparent  inability  to  safely  fly  the  mail. 
Debating  the  air  mail  funding  bill  on  February  24.  Republican  congress¬ 
men  repeated  Rickenbacker's  earlier  charge  of  "legalized  murder.”  They 
stoutly  condemned  the  administration's  decision  to  risk  the  Army  flyers' 
lives  in  what  they  termed  inadequate  and  unsafe  equipment.  McSwain  and 
a  few  other  Democrats  defended  the  Air  Corps,  but  most  members  of  the 
majority  party  were  quite  worried  over  the  national  reaction  to  the  six 
deaths/1 

I  he  President  also  was  disturbed  by  the  turn  of  events.  With  the 
Republicans  making  political  hay  and  the  press  focusing  on  Air  Corps’ 
accidents,  he  was  on  the  spot.  While  publicly  proclaiming  continued  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  air  arm,  he  secretly  ordered  plans  drawn  for  the  swift  rc- 
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turn  of  the  air  mail  to  the  private  operators.  Apparently  Roosevelt  had 
not  considered  the  possibility  of  numerous  deaths  resulting  from  his  Feb¬ 
ruary  9  decision.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Air  Corps’  performance 
but  at  present  could  do  nothing  without  seeming  to  admit  he  had  been 
wrong  in  his  original  decision.  He  blamed  Foulois  for  misleading  him 
about  the  Air  Corps'  capabilities,  and  willingly  honored  the  air  chief’s 
request  to  give  a  radio  address  aimed  at  blunting  public  criticism.'* 

Foulois  spoke  over  a  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  radio  hookup 
on  the  evening  of  February  27.  He  described  the  /one  organization,  route 
structure,  and  instrument  equipment  used  in  the  operation,  and  then  talked 
at  length  about  flying  safety.  He  cautioned  his  listeners  that  “the  flying  of 
military  aircraft  designed  primarily  for  combat  purposes  is  recognized  as 
inherently  hazardous  under  all  conditions,  and  accidents  increase  when 
flying  activities  are  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.”  He  pointed  out  that  only 
one  of  the  six  fatalities  had  taken  place  on  a  scheduled  air  mail  run  and 
explained  that  "no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Air  Corps  to  maintain  a 
high  percentage  of  mail  schedules  regardless  of  the  hazards  involved." 
Foulois  reviewed  his  previous  safety  instructions  “to  give  assurance  to  the 
families  of  the  pilots  who  are  flying  the  air  mail  as  well  as  the  public  at 
large,  that  every  possible  precaution  has  been  and  is  being  taken  in  the 
interest  of  their  welfare."  Striking  back  at  the  critics,  he  asked  the  public 
“to  discount  as  untrue,  unfair  and  unfounded  recent  accusations  and 
headline  seeking  phrases  which  have  reflected  not  only  against  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Air  Corps  personnel,  but  also  against  the  present  administra¬ 
tion."  He  branded  these  derogatory  statements  as  partisan  propaganda 
and  praised  the  abilities  and  dedication  of  his  flyers.  According  to 
Foulois.  the  pilots  were  quickly  learning  their  new  duties,  and  mail  opera¬ 
tions  would  soon  be  running  smoothly  and  efficiently.  He  warned,  how¬ 
ever.  “that  no  matter  how  experienced  a  pilot  may  be.  or  how  efficient 
and  modern  his  aircraft  equipment,  frequent  accidents  will  still  occur."'’ 

Despite  the  public  criticism  and  poor  living  and  working  conditions 
in  the  field,  the  morale  of  Air  Corps  personnel  remained  high.  Faced  with 
the  nagging  problems  of  expanded  mail  volume  and  bad  weather,  the  pi¬ 
lots  and  ground  crewmen  worked  hard  to  prove  the  Air  Corps  could  do 
the  job.  The  flyers  complained  of  the  poor  instrumentation  in  their 
planes,  but  this  did  not  deter  them  from  taking  excessive  chances  (in  vio¬ 
lation  of  Foulois’  safety  instructions)  to  gel  the  mail  through.  Over¬ 
worked.  constantly  short  of  necessary  supplies,  and  operating  aircraft  ill- 
suited  for  the  task  at  hand,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  air  arm  were  out 
to  prove  the  critics  wrong.'4  The  stresses  endured  by  the  pilots  were  tre¬ 
mendous.  As  one  flyer  explained'. 

Picture  an  Army  aviator  flying  at  night  in  Mib/ero  weather.  Me  is  flying  in  the 
open  with  a  biting  wind  passing  him  at  100  miles  an  hour  or  more.  Me  is 
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frumr  fu  .<  map.  He  / s  nunc  10  jmijjmIi*  hi>  ship  Hi.-  is  ir>inj?  lo 

opciiUc  Ins  i.ulio.  He  hum  luni;  on  10  ihc  eoimoK.  His  tuvessanh  heavs 
elotiunt:  aiul  cloves  hamper  Inm.  He  is  \iumy  m  a  Min  eoekpn  with  hardlv 
eiiotich  room  to  move. 

Ground  crewmen  also  suffered  as  dies  struggled  to  repair  planes  in  the 
open  in  eold  and  storms  weather,  often  without  the  proper  tools  or  cloth- 

lilt!. 

1  ising  conditions  for  the  officers  and  men  based  at  civilian  flying 
fields  were  frequently  deplorable,  forced  to  subsist  on  the  local  economy, 
they  received  no  extra  compensation  for  the  added  expenses,  loulois  won 
acceptance  of  $5  per  diem  from  postal  officials  on  1  ebruary  10,  but  the 
money  was  unavailable  until  C  ongress  acted.  Meanwhile,  officers  and 
men  went  into  debt  to  bus  food  and  lodging.  Unlisted  men  were  particu¬ 
larly  hard  pressed  since  some  ol  them  made  as  little  as  $21  a  month.  The 
financial  strain  compelled  many  men  to  sleep  in  hangars  and  prepare  their 
own  meals  as  best  they  could.  Oliicers  oftentimes  helped  out  with  loans, 
but  on  company  grade  pas  there  ssas  usually  little  left  over  after  the  offi¬ 
cers  covered  t licit  own  expenses.  Bs  the  third  week  in  March,  numerous 
troops  were  destitute,  loulois  was  not  insensitive  to  their  plight.  In  re¬ 
sponse  tv'  congressional  footdragging,  he  sought  other  ways  to  secure  per 
diem  funds,  but  the  Wat  Department  refused  tv'  cooperate.  When  the 
money  finally  became  available  on  March  27.  the  air  chief  and  the  General 
Staff  worked  in  concert  tv'  speed  backpayments  to  the  men  in  the  field/’7 
I  (trough  the  last  week  of  I  ebruary  and  the  first  week  of  March,  the 
\it  Corps  canceled  more  air  mail  sorties  than  it  flew,  but  no  more  pilots 
lost  their  lives.  With  only  minor  crashes  to  report,  the  operations  ceased 
being  front  page  news.  1  oulois  as  well  as  others  thought  the  worst  was  at 
last  over.  I  he  air  chief  optimistically  reported  tv'  a  House  Military  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  March  1  that  the  Air  Corps  was  as  well  fitted  as  the 
commercial  airlines  tv'  handle  the  mail." 

In  a  nil's e  tv'  bolster  the  experience  level  of  the  air  mail  force,  the 
War  Department  at  I  oulois'  request  called  fourteen  former  commercial 
air  mail  pilots  to  active  duty  on  March  X.  These  men  were  Reserve  offi¬ 
cers  who  had  lost  t heir  jobs  due  to  the  cancellation  order  and  had  volun¬ 
teered  for  active  duty.  The  Air  C  orps  assigned  them  to  their  former 
routes.  By  mid-April  the  air  arm  was  employing  fifty  such  officers  plus 
five  civilian  airline  pilots  who  had  been  out  of  work.  At  the  time 
Roosevelt  canceled  the  contracts  Air  Corps  officials  had  considered  call¬ 
ing  up  these  specially  qualified  Reserve  officers,  but  neither  the  OCAC 
nor  the  Reserve  officer  airline  pilots  were  anxious  to  go  forward  with  the 
scheme. 

On  l  ebruary  12.  l  oulois  had  begun  a  series  of  conferences  with  rep- 
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resentatives  of  the  Airline  Pilots  Association,  but  he  did  not  seem  sin¬ 
cerely  interested  in  instantly  calling  the  commercial  pilots  to  active  duty. 
He  appreciated  the  administration's  desire  to  offer  jobs  to  men  put  out  of 
work  by  the  President’s  action,  but  a  February  23  note  from  his  office  to 
the  General  Staff  explained  the  Air  Corps  already  had  sufficient  pilots  to 
fly  the  mail.  Perhaps  pressure  from  Roosevelt  after  the  accidents  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  22-23  and  the  growing  number  of  volunteers  for  active  duty  caused 
Foulois  to  modify  his  position.  He  sent  word  to  his  /one  commanders  on 
February  26  to  start  accepting  applications  at  once.  Colonel  Hickam,  cen¬ 
tral  /one  commander,  used  the  Reserve  volunteers  but  objected  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  He  pointed  out  to  Foulois  on  March  15  that  these  individuals  were 
not  as  safe  as  Air  Corps  pilots  because  they  were  used  to  flying  in  aircraft 
with  the  best  instruments  and  radio  equipment.  The  air  chief  never 
thought  the  Air  Corps  needed  the  help  of  seasoned  air  mail  pilots.  Many 
years  later,  he  rather  cynically  mentioned  that  the  eleventh  aviator  to  lose 
his  life  in  the  operation  was  one  of  these  experienced  individuals."' 

Foulois'  February  27  speech  and  the  Air  Corps'  better  safety  record 
failed  to  placate  congressional  critics.  Republicans  continued  to  fault  the 
air  arm  for  not  affording  consistent  and  accident-free  service.  House 
Speaker  Henry  L  Rainey,  a  Democrat,  joined  this  chorus  on  Febru¬ 
ary  28.  stating  that  Air  Corps  pilots  were  poorly  trained.  Other  Demo¬ 
crat'  increasingly  insisted  the  air  arm's  shortcomings  were  due  to  deficient 
equipment.  McSvvain  still  defended  the  military  flyers  but  sponsored  a 
resolution  calling  lor  the  investigation  of  all  War  Department  procure¬ 
ment,  especially  that  of  the  Air  Corps.  The  House  approved  the  resolu¬ 
tion  on  March  2.  Intent  on  shifting  the  blame  for  the  current  debacle 
from  the  parts  and  the  administration,  the  Democrats  probably  hoped 
and  believed  the  investigation  would  reveal  the  culprits  in  the  military 
establishment  who  were  responsible  for  the  Air  Corps'  inadequacies.  Pas¬ 
sage  of  McSwain's  resolution  in  no  way  slowed  the  efforts  of  such  Repub¬ 
lican  stalwarts  as  Representatives  Hamilton  fish,  .1  r. .  and  Edith  N. 
Rogers,  who  continued  to  press  for  the  immediate  return  of  the  air  mail 
service  to  the  commercial  airlines.'’" 

On  March  9  the  Air  Corps  furnished  its  detractors  a  host  of  new 
ammunition.  Headlines  in  The  Washington  Post  told  the  story: 
"CRASHES  KIl  l  FOUR  MOKE  FI  VERS  IN  ARMY  MAII  SERVICE, 
IOI  AI  Ml."'’1  I  he  first  fatal  accident  happened  in  the  early  morning 
hours  near  Cleveland,  when  a  veteran  pilot  flew  into  the  ground  during  a 
snowstorm.  A  few  hours  later,  a  crewmember  on  a  B-6  bomber  died  when 
both  ot  the  plane's  engines  failed  and  it  smashed  into  the  woods  adjoining 
the  airport  at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida.  That  night  two  more  flyers  died 
when  their  aircraft  crashed  on  takeoff  from  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Three 
other  Air  Corps  planes  crash  landed  in  bad  weather  on  the  night  of 
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March  9-10.  one  each  in  Iowa.  South  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
air  mail  operation  was  attain  page  one  news.1'-’ 

Republican  members  of  Congress  used  the  new  rash  of  disasters  to 
apply  more  pressure  on  the  President  for  rapid  reversion  to  commercial 
air  mail  operations.  Representative  Rogers  asked  for  immediate  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  resolution  to  halt  Air  Corps  mail  activity.  In  the  Senate  the 
Republican  whip  from  Ohio,  Simeon  1).  l  ess,  renewed  the  charges  of  "le¬ 
galized  murder."  Even  some  Democrats  were  hedging  toward  open  advo¬ 
cacy  of  a  change  in  the  present  arrangement.  Roosevelt  was  on  the  spot. 
In  light  of  the  spate  of  recent  accidents,  he  could  no  longer  ignore  the 
rising  tide  of  hostile  public  opinion  and  partisan  political  rhetoric. ,’1 

On  March  10  the  President  acted.  He  ordered  MacArthur  and 
Foulois  to  report  to  the  White  House  in  midmorning  and  administered  the 
two  officers  a  severe  tongue  lashing.  Blaming  Army  officials  for  the  ad¬ 
verse  publicity  the  administration  was  receiving  front  the  numerous  acci¬ 
dents.  Roosevelt  asked  1  oulois  when  the  air  mail  killing  was  going  to 
stop.  I  he  air  chief  responded:  "Only  when  airplanes  stop  flying, 
Mr.  President .",vJ  Roosevelt  showed  MacArthur  and  Foulois  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  War  Dern  he  had  i list  dictated  and  then  dismissed  them  with 
a  curt  wave  of  the  hand.'" 

I  he  letter  set  forth  the  Presidents  new  policy,  and  his  office 
promptly  released  it  to  the  press.  In  it  Roosevelt  acknowledged  that  per¬ 
sistent  bad  weather  blanketing  the  country  had  been  a  major  contributing 
factor  in  the  ten  air  mail  fatalities,  but  he  went  on  to  say: 

1 1  |hc  ci'iiliiiii.ttnm  ,>i  ilic  Uc.ulw  hi  the  trim  \it  C  orps  inuM  slop 

VVc  .ill  kiioss  111. il  ll\mg  tnisls'i  ills'  I's-si  ol  , sms! Hums  is  ,i  Jcliiutc  lij/arJ, 

Inn  ilic  mho  ol  .is s islcnis  li.is  Ivon  l at  loo  high  slot iov  ilio  p.isi  i In ce  weeks. 

Will  \ou  lluvs'toro  pis*. iso  issue  iitimesliulo  orslets  to  ills'  Army  Air  Corps 
stopping  .ill  s .in y mo  oi  .in  mail,  ovvepi  on  such  routes,  under  such  weather 
coiuliiiotts  and  mulct  such  etpnpmeni  am!  personnel  conditions  as  will  insure, 
as  tai  as  the  inmost  cute  can  piosulc.  .tguinst  constant  recurrence  si!  I.na! 

accidents. 

I  ho  exception  includes  o!  course  lull  uutherily  to  change  oi  modify 
schedules 

The  letter  also  explained  that  the  present  emergency  would  end  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  legislation  could  be  enacted  and  new  contracts  obtained, 
and  Roosevelt  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  immediately  seeking  such  legis¬ 
lation.  Clearly  the  Commander  in  Chief  wanted  to  expedite  the  return  of 
the  air  mail  to  commercial  airline  hands. h 

Roosevelt  blamed  Foulois  and  the  Air  Corps  for  his  predicament  and 
desired  to  direct  the  public’s  attention  to  the  air  arm’s  responsibility.  He 
claimed  his  decision  to  cancel  the  contracts  and  turn  the  air  mail  over  to 
the  Army  was  based  upon  assurances  given  him  that  the  Air  Corps  could 
handle  the  job.  When  this  turned  out  not  to  be  true,  he  felt  justified  in 
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diverting  blante  for  the  entire  situation.''"  An  article  written  by  Elliott 
Roosevelt  for  The  Washington  Herald  may  have  revealed  his  father's  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Air  Corps:  "The  Army  failed  to  'deliver  the  goods'  as  a 
commercial  aviation  organization  because  the  Arms  Air  Service  was  un¬ 
dertrained.  poorly  equipped,  and  hamstrung  with  obsolete  regulations  and 
ancient  red  tape."'’''  1  he  President  took  steps  to  see  that  he  was  not  held 
accountable  for  the  flying  equipment  deficiencies.  On  March  10  lie  asked 
Congress  for  an  additional  S 1 0  million  to  purchase  Army  aircraft  and 
related  aviation  facilities.  This  action,  coupled  with  his  letter  directing  the 
Air  Corps  to  attempt  only  what  military  aviation  leaders  determined  were 
sale  flying  operations,  insulated  the  White  House  against  charges  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  event  of  future  disasters  in  the  air  mail  operation. 

Foulois  tried  to  comply  immediately  with  instructions  contained  in 
the  President's  March  10  letter  to  Dent.  His  radiogram  to  zone  com¬ 
manders  the  same  day  advised  them  of  Roosevelt's  stand  and  authorized 
them  to  cancel  any  and  all  flights  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  additional 
accidents.  On  March  1 1  he  ordered  a  temporary  halt  to  till  air  mail  flights 
until  safer  schedules  could  be  worked  out.  Previous  to  this,  he  and  his 
staff  began  a  series  of  meetings  with  Post  Office  Department  officials  to 
organize  the  new  schedules.  Postal  officials  did  not  want  to  eliminate  all 
of  the  night  missions,  because  without  them  there  would  be  no  special 
advantage  to  shipping  mail  by  air.  I  ate  on  March  II,  Foulois  and  Post 
Office  representatives  worked  out  a  compromise  which  the  air  chief  be¬ 
lieved  could  be  put  immediately  into  effect.  It  reduced  the  daily  total 
miles  flown  from  40,821  to  25.628  and  cut  the  number  of  night  trips  (each 
of  which  might  involve  more  than  one  airplane)  from  38  to  14.  1 

The  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  wrote  Mac.Arthur  the  next  morning  re¬ 
questing  approval  of  the  new  schedule.  He  assured  the  Chief  of  Staff  that 
Air  Corps  planes  and  flying  equipment  were  adequate,  and  added  that  he 
had  recently  ordered  zone  commanders  "to  use  only  their  most  experi¬ 
enced  pilots  on  all  trips."  Foulois  asserted  that  the  revised  schedule  elimi¬ 
nated  the  most  dangerous  routes  but  cautioned  that  "operations  during 
the  next  two  or  three  months,  even  over  the  routes  which  are  planned  to 
be  kept  in  operation,  will  still  be  hazardous,  and  I  expect  some  casualties 
to  occur."  Flic  air  chief  realized  he  could  not  guarantee  there  would  be  no 
deaths,  although  this  was  what  Roosevelt  appeared  to  want.  Frying  to 
mitigate  the  conflicting  presidential  demands  that  the  Air  Corps  effi¬ 
ciently  conduct  air  mail  operations  while  avoiding  additional  fatalities, 
Foulois  advised  the  Chief  of  Staff: 

ll  the  proposed  new  schedule  ol  operations  continues  to  result  in  casual 
lies  which  are  considered  to  he  excessive,  .ill  retnumine  tneht  mps  should  he 
cancelled  It  this  l.uu-t  action  does  not  produce  the  desired  result,  then  n  is 
believed  that  the  operation  ol  the  an  mail  hv  the  \nm  \ir  1  oips  should  In- 
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suspended,  u  least  in  tUe  luuthern  section  ot  the  emmir>.  until  weather  condi¬ 
tion'  have  cleared. 

Secretary  of  War  Dern  approved  the  revised  schedule  on  the  twelfth, 
hut  with  such  qualifications  as  to  still  hold  loulois  responsible  for  any 
further  fatalities.  The  secretary  sanctioned  renewed  operations  if 
the  spcetUc  m**u  action'  ol  the  I’lCMiicnt  jin  hr*  March  U*  letter)  .  are  oh 
served  in  everv  particular  and  detail.  I  he  commanders  m  the  air  mail  /ones 
and  local  commander's  ot  personnel  on  air  mail  dutv  will  he  directed  b\  vou  to 
use  e'eiv  precaution  and  care  to  insure  that  no  Ihehls  are  ordered  or  autho¬ 
rized  winch  will  m  an'  wav  depart  trom  the  specific  instructions  contained  m 
the  Pi eM Jem's  directive. 

Dorn  had  conveniently  covered  himself  and  the  administration.  The 
choice  was  now  up  to  l  oulois. 

I  he  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  resolved  to  leave  operations  suspended 
for  the  time  heme  and  took  off  on  an  inspection  trip  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  air  mail  operation  could  be  safely  resumed.  Before  departing 
Washington  he  instructed  his  /one  commanders  to  ensure  that  airplanes 
used  on  future  mail  sorties  were  up  to  the  job.  and  that  only  the  most 
experienced  pilots  flew  future  night  and  hazardous  day  runs.  He  insisted 
they  recheek  all  planes  for  proper  installation  of  radios  and  instruments 
and  make  sure  planes  used  for  night  operations  contained  operable  two- 
way  radios.  loulois  then  traveled  to  Mitchel  f  ield.  New  York,  and  met 
with  Jones,  from  there  he  journeyed  to  Chicago  to  confer  with  Hickam 
and  Arnold.  The  zone  commanders  used  the  stauddown  period  to  comply 
with  the  chiefs  instructions.  Enlisted  men  busily  reworked  the  original 
hasty  installation  of  flight  instruments,  this  time  mounting  the  delicate 
apparatus  on  vibration-proof  instrument  panels,  fhey  also  overhauled  a 
number  of  the  planes  and  inspected  radio  equipment.  As  a  result  the  Air 
Corps  eventually  resumed  flying  the  mail  with  equipment  in  better  shape 
than  at  the  inception  of  operations  in  Eebruary.  4 

l  oulois  was  not  happy  with  either  the  heavy  public  criticism  heaped 
on  the  Army  air  arm  or  the  Roosevelt  administration’s  apparent  buck¬ 
passing.  Reflecting  the  feelings  of  lus  officers  and  men.  he  was  humiliated 
by  what  he  considered  to  be  the  unjustified  lack  of  confidence  expressed 
in  the  President’s  March  10  letter.  He  realized  pilot  overeagerness  had 
contributed  to  the  air  arm’s  recent  poor  safety  record,  but  he  believed  the 
chief  cause  was  unusually  severe  weather.  While  visiting  Mitchel  field, 
l  oulois  told  members  of  the  press  that  air  mail  fatalities  had  not  been 
excessive.  He  cited  casualty  statistics  for  the  past  two  fiscal  years  to  prove 
his  point:  for  fiscal  years  1932  and  1933  the  Air  Corps  had  experienced 
fifty  and  forty-six  flying  accident  deaths,  while  thus  far  in  fiscal  year  1934 
there  had  been  thirty-nine.  ’  With  permission  front  the  War  Department 
and  the  President,  he  released  a  statement  to  counteract  the  public's  criti- 
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eism  of  the  Air  Corps’  safety  record.  The  air  chief  avowed  that  the  air 
mail  operation  was  a  useful  combat  readiness  test  and  asserted:  “The  haz¬ 
ards  involved  in  carrying  the  Air  Mail  are  not,  in  my  belief,  as  great  as 
those  normally  encountered  annually  by  the  Army  combat  pilots  in  the 
normal  performance  of  their  duties."  h  However,  only  a  reduced  casualty 
rate,  rather  than  words,  would  silence  those  who  assailed  the  Air  Corps. 

On  March  17,  Eoulois  notified  Dern  from  Chicago  that  the  Air 
Corps  would  he  ready  to  resume  operations  on  March  19.  West  over  re¬ 
layed  the  secretary's  response:  “You  are  authorized  to  use  your  own  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  matter,  bearing  in  mind  the  general  limitations  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  instructions  and  those  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  supplemental 
thereto."  '  When  Roosevelt  received  word  of  this  he  wrote  Dern  on 
March  IS:  “1  cannot  approve  this  order  unless  you  have  received  definite 
assurances  from  responsible  officers  of  the  Air  Corps  that  the  mail  can  be 
carried  with  the  highest  degree  of  safety."  The  President  would  condone 
no  more  deaths.  The  day  before,  the  Air  Corps  had  recorded  its  eleventh 
fatality  when  a  recently  activated  Reserve  officer  crashed  while  on  a  train¬ 
ing  flight  near  Cheyenne.  Thus  the  President  wrote  Dern: 

I  wish  \ou  wouM  iwie  new  instructions  to  the  Air  C  orps.  In  these  instruc¬ 
tions.  please  make  it  clear  that,  il  on  an>  route,  on  an>  Ja>.  the  conditions  of 
weathet.  personnel  ot  equipment  ate  >uch  as  to  eoe  rise  to  ain  Jouht  as  to  the 
satct>  ol  nun  me  the  mails,  that  is  jrojn  the  standpoint  ot  human  salel>.  the 
matU  shall  not  and  will  not  he  earned. 

The  secretary  issued  the  directive  on  the  evening  of  March  IS.  Eoulois 
responded  with  assurances  that  the  Air  Corps  could  carry  the  mail  safely. 
The  administration  therefore  gave  the  Army  air  arm  the  green  light  for  its 
planned  resumption  on  March  19.'"  However,  the  President  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  had  so  ordered  the  ground  rules  that  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  alone  would  hear  direct  responsibility  for  any  new  disasters. 

With  improved  weather  and  equipment  as  well  as  increased  pilot  ex¬ 
perience  and  instrument-flying  proficiency,  the  Air  Corps  did  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  moving  the  mail  after  the  March  10-18  interlude.  Operating 
just  nine  routes,  or  about  forty  percent  of  the  mileage  formerly  flown  by 
the  commercial  air  mail  carriers,  the  Army  air  arm’s  mission  cancellation 
rate  decreased  to  almost  half  of  what  it  had  been  prior  to  the  standdown. 
More  important,  the  Air  Corps  suffered  only  one  additional  air  mail  fa¬ 
tality  between  March  19  and  the  end  of  operations  on  June  I.  Having  no 
deaths  to  report,  the  press  lost  interest.  Aside  from  the  improved  weather, 
the  continuing  program  of  instrument  training  and  the  strictly  enforced 
safety  regulations  were  perhaps  the  key  reasons  for  this  remarkable  im¬ 
provement.'1 

In  late  March  the  administration  took  steps  to  speed  the  return  of  the 
air  mail  to  the  commercial  airlines.  Since  Congress  had  not  as  yet  passed 
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legislation  establishing  a  new  contracting  system,  Roosevelt  and  postal  of¬ 
ficials  decided  to  let  temporary  three-month  contracts.  The  government 
advertised  for  bids  on  March  28.  The  commercial  lines  began  taking  over 
the  routes  on  May  7  and  by  May  17  were  operating  all  but  one.  The  Air 
Corps  turned  over  the  remaining  run  on  June  1.”' 

On  May  7,  the  last  day  the  Air  Corps  was  responsible  for  the  coast- 
to-coast  route,  the  Army  flyers  replied  in  kind  to  Rickenbacker’s  Febru¬ 
ary  18-14  show  of  commercial  aviation  superiority.  Using  new  Martin  B- 
10  bombers,  military  aviators  flew  from  San  Francisco  to  Newark  in 
approximately  fourteen  hours.  This  was  not  far  short  of  Rickenbacker’s 
record  time,  vet  the  total  distance  had  been  274  miles  farther  and  the 
Army  flyers  had  made  three  additional  stops  for  mail.  The  headlines  an¬ 
nouncing  the  May  7  accomplishment  afforded  the  much-maligned  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  of  the  Air  Corps  a  moral  victory.”' 

Foulois  may  have  harbored  mixed  feelings  as  the  operation  came  to  a 
close  and  Hying  units  reverted  once  more  to  control  of  the  corps  area 
commanders.  I  he  Air  Corps  had  endured  twelve  deaths  and  sixty-six 
crashes  while  carrying  the  mail  and  had  been  the  target  of  widespread 
public  and  congressional  criticism.  The  air  chief's  charges  had  done  well 
after  the  temporary  halt  in  March,  but  the  overall  record  was  not  good. 
The  Air  (.  imps’  completion  rate  lor  scheduled  sorties  was  65.83  percent, 
well  below  that  of  the  commercial  lines  for  the  same  months  in  previous 
years.  The  operating  costs  of  seventy  cents  per  mile  flown  almost  doubled 
the  thirty-eight  cents  per  mile  of  commercial  air  mail  operations.”4 

Yet  there  had  been  benefits.  Pilots  gained  valuable  training  and 
instrument-flying  experience  which  they  otherwise  would  have  been  de¬ 
nied.  As  l  oulois  had  emphasized,  the  operation  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
test  of  the  \ir  Corps’  abilities  and  shortcomings.  Hence,  it  helped  air 
leaders  prepare  the  force  lor  the  future.  Further,  it  kindled  public  and 
government  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  Army  air  arm  and  led  to  the 
creation  of  two  investigative  bodies — the  Baker  Board  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Commission — whose  work  enhanced  the  organization  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  military  aviation.”  Foulois  overstated  the  positive  results  of  the 
air  mail  experience  when  he  wrote  in  1454  that  “the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  were,  in  my  opinion,  forced  to  reverse  the  then  existing  policy  of 
starving  National  Military  Preparedness,  and  divert  some  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars  to  National  Military  Air  Preparedness."”'’ Congress  appro¬ 
priated  no  more  for  the  Air  Corps  for  fiscal  1435  than  it  had  the  year 
before,  but  the  mail  operation  did  serve  to  point  out  to  the  administration 
that  an  adequately  prepared  air  arm  required  proper  financial  support. 
Roosevelt  did  not  again  impound  Air  Corps  funds,  and  from  fiscal  year 
1436  on  lie  requested  and  received  sizable  increases  in  Army  air  arm  ap¬ 
propriations.” 
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The  air  mail  experience  x ix idly  highlighted  the  deficiencies  of  the  Air 
C  orps'  instrument  and  night-training  programs  and  produced  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  air  arm's  attitude  toward  the  need  for  all  weather  capabili¬ 
ties.  In  March  1944,  the  OCA C  organized  a  course  to  teach  pilots  how  to 
make  landings  without  outside  visual  references,  using  those  trained  in  the 
program  as  instrument  landing  instructors  at  their  home  stations.  1  he  Air 
Corps  also  purchased  trucks  and  equipment  for  portable  instrument¬ 
landing  ground  stations,  and  bought  more  advanced  aircraft  flight  instru¬ 
ments.  Starting  in  1944.  all  new  planes  purchased  came  with  two-way  ra¬ 
dii's.  Before  the  air  mail  operation  ended.  1  oulois  ordered  an  additional 
thirty-five  hours  of  instruction  m  instrument  living  and  navigation  for 
each  training  center  student.  In  April  1945.  he  issued  a  directive  greatly 
increasing  the  amount  of  instrument  and  night  training  required  tor  all 
Air  Corps  pilots.  In  the  past,  l  ivers  in  tactical  units  needed  to  log  no  more 
than  five  to  ten  hours  of  instrument  flying  per  year  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
hours  of  night  tune.  Now,  they  had  to  annually  I  lx  twenty  to  thirty  hours 
on  the  gauges  and  accrue  twenty-live  to  forty-two  hours  in  the  air  at 
night 

(  oulois  erred  when  he  told  Branch  on  February  9  that  the  Air  Corps 
could  operate  the  nation's  air  mail  system,  for  the  air  arm  lacked  the 
necessary  night  and  instrument-flying  equipment  and  training.  Vet  these 
deficiencies  would  have  been  less  critical  had  the  weather  not  turned  and 
remained  extremely  had."1  Postmaster  General  barley  seemed  undisturbed 
by  the  Air  Corps'  mediocre  showing.  In  a  May  IN  speech  he  discounted 
much  of  the  politically  motivated  criticism  directed  at  the  flyers  and 
praised  I  oulois  and  Ins  men  for  their  determination  and  willingness  to 
handle  the  difficult  air  mail  task  in  the  face  of  "perhaps  the  worst  and 
most  prolonged  season  of  bad  flying  weather  ever  encountered  in  this 
country."  barley  went  on  to  point  out  "that  not  a  single  pound  of  mail 
was  lost  during  the  time  the  Army  has  flown  the  mail.""' I'nfortunately 
for  the  Air  Corps,  this  was  its  only  outstanding  achievement  in  the  opera¬ 
tion. 
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Hauling  Hu.'  air  mail  \  not  the  Air  Corps'  only  problem  In  l  ehru- 
arv  llD4.  Congress  beeame  keenly  interested  in  apparent  materiel  short¬ 
comings  and  begun  to  pry  into  the  methods  used  to  secure  new  planes.  All 
purchases  under  the  $~.5  million  I’WA  grant  were  held  in  abeyance  as  the 
investigation  progressed.  Subcommittee  Number  }  ol  tlu  Mouse  Military 
At  fairs  C  ommittee  conducted  the  probe.  Its  intertill  report  in  May  con¬ 
demned  the  mannei  itt  which  the  Air  Corps  attempted  to  expend  the  $7.5 
million  and  accused  I  oulois  ol  violating  those  sections  ol  the  1926  Air 
C  orps  Act  deal i tie  with  quantity  aircraft  purchases.  I  he  subcommittee 
contended  that  competitive  bidding  must  be  used  to  pick  contractors. 1 

Arms  aviators  disagreed.  I  hex  claimed  negotiated  agreements  be¬ 
tween  selected  airplane  manufacturers  and  the  Wat  Department  were  not 
only  legal  bin  bet tet  served  Ait  Corps'  interests.  Military  aviators  were 
not  completely  opposed  to  competition,  but  they  desired  to  buy  the  best 
planes  available  .it  the  most  reasonable  cost.  Since  passage  ol  the  1926  act 
they  had  exclusively  used  neeoiiated  contracts  tor  the  purchase  of  all  air- 
cralt.  this  method  enabled  them  to  keep  tairly  close  control  of  prices, 
and  to  select  the  manufacturer  they  thought  best  able  to  produce  the  types 
of  equipment  needed.  C liven  the  rapid  strides  in  aviation  technology.  Air 
Corps  officials  deemed  n  wise  to  rely  on  proven  firms  that  had  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  produce  advanced  designs  and  turn  them  into  functioning  aircraft. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air  Davison  used  the  analogy  of  a  man 
choosing  a  surgeon  for  an  operation.  He  argued  that  the  prospective  pa¬ 
tient  would  not  call  for  competitive  bids  from  all  interested  practicing 
physicians,  but  would  go  instead  to  the  doctor  he  knew  could  best  do  the 
job.  l-oulois  judged  competitive  bidding  acceptable  for  standardized  items 
such  as  boots  and  potatoes,  but  not  for  airplanes,  which  were  in  a  contin- 
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nine  '>l;ilc  of  development.’ 

Air  Corps  officers  presumed  the  competitive  system  would  compel 
them  to  award  contracts  to  less  credible  companies  that  could  come  up 
with  aircraft  designs  but  not  turn  them  into  functioning  planes  haring  the 
designated  performance  characteristics,  liter  further  felt  open  competi¬ 
tion  would  lead  to  steeper  costs.  Airplane  manufacturers  were  aware  the 
Air  C  orps  stressed  quality  orer  price  and  also  knew  what  competing  com¬ 
panies  were  capable  of  producing.  Consequently.  Army  air  arm  officials 
feared  a  firm  that  knew  it  had  the  best  plane  available  would  submit  it  at 
a  higher  bid  price  than  could  be  arrived  at  under  the  negotiated  system. 

I  ikewjsc.  a  purely  negotiated  system  afforded  air  officers  latitude  in  dis¬ 
tributing  contracts  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  a  number  of  qualified 
companies  in  business  during  an  economic  decline,  thus  building  a  more 
acceptable  base  for  expanded  production  in  tune  of  national  emergency  1 

1  he  Air  Corps  Act  of  192b  covered  aircraft  procurement  in  detail, 
but  it  was  not  completely  clear  on  the  competitive  bidding  versus  negoti¬ 
ated  contract  issue.  Portions  of  Section  10  of  the  act  specifically  required 
aircraft  design  competition s.  but  they  also  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  negotiate  with  the  owner  of  the  winning  design  for  quantity  pro¬ 
duction.  Or  if  a  satisfactory  price  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  the  secretary 
could  allow  other  manufacturers  to  bid  on  the  production  contract.  Sec¬ 
tion  10(h)  sanctioned  the  purchase  of  experimental  aircraft  and  designs 
without  competition.  Section  I0(q)  permitted  the  Air  Corps  to  buy  air¬ 
craft  existing  at  the  time  of  the  act,  as  well  as  subsequent  modifications  of 
those  planes,  through  direct  negotiations  with  the  producers.  Section  10(0 
authorized  the  secretary  tv'  award  competitive  contracts  to  “the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  that  can  satisfactorily  perform  the  work  or  service  re¬ 
quired  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  Government."  and  specified  that  such 
contracts  were  not  review  able  except  by  the  President  and  federal  courts.4 

Air  Corps  officials  realized  it  was  Congress'  intent  in  writing  the  1926 
law  to  foster  competitive  procurement.  However,  they  continually  ignored 
this  intent  and  selectively  applied  only  those  provisions  allowing  negoti¬ 
ated  contracts.  After  flic  Judge  Advocate  General  ruled  in  1927  that  the 
Air  Corps  did  not  have  to  buy  its  planes  and  equipment  solely  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  officers  turned  to  AR  5-240  when  necessary  to  jus¬ 
tify  negotiated  quantity  purchases.  Based  on  an  older  law,  this  directive 
permitted  procurement  without  competition  if  the  articles  desired  were 
made  by  only  one  manufacturer  and  had  no  counterpart  available  from 
other  sources.  I  his  allowed  the  Air  Corps  to  bypass  the  undesirable  pro¬ 
cedure  of  awarding  production  contracts  to  the  winners  of  paper  design 
competitions.  Instead,  it  could  buy  experimental  planes  under 
Section  10(k)  of  the  Air  Corps  Act.  test  them,  and  then  negotiate  the 
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purchase  of  numbers  of  the  mosi  successful  model  calling  them  test  air¬ 
craft  under  10(10,  or  make  a  large  quantity  buy  using  AR  5-240. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  rendered  an  opinion  in  1929  that  quan¬ 
tity  procurement  under  Section  10(k)  was  illegal  unless  based  upon  com¬ 
petitive  bidding.  Even  so,  he  went  on  approving  all  contracts  based  on 
10(k)  and  AR  5-240  down  to  1954.  Each  purchase  agreement  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  responsible  assistant 
secretary.'  An  Air  Corps  staff  officer  warned  Eoulois  in  May  1932  after 
reviewing  the  Air  Corps'  methods  of  buying  planes:  “I  feel  we  are  skating 
on  exceedingly  thin  ice  insofar  as  procurement  of  aircraft  in  quantity  by 
negotiation  is  concerned."''  But  the  air  chief  believed  in  the  correctness 
and  legality  of  the  existing  system  and  could  see  no  reason  to  alter  a 
method  that  had  War  Department  sanction. 

Over  the  years  since  1926.  the  Army  air  arm  developed  an  intricate 
procurement  procedure.  Purchase  action  got  under  way  with  a  directive 
issued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  Based  on  the  recommendations  of 
various  Air  Corps  agencies,  the  directive  told  the  Materiel  Division  in 
general  terms  w  hat  the  chief  desired  to  buy.  The  div  ision  would  next  make 
studies  on  the  proposed  plane,  draw  up  a  document  containing  the  air¬ 
craft's  desired  characteristics,  and  send  copies  to  selected  companies 
judged  competent  to  produce  the  aircraft.  Other  firms  could  request  this 
information  from  the  division.  Manufacturers  were  given  a  specified 
length  of  time  to  submit  drawings  and  specifications  for  the  proposed 
aircraft,  after  which  the  Materiel  Division  would  select  the  one  or  two 
that  seemed  most  likely  to  meet  or  exceed  the  performance  characteristics. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  the  Materiel  Division 
would  offer  the  winning  company  or  companies  a  cooperative  contract  to 
build  an  experimental  model  of  the  plane.  In  these  joint  ventures,  the  Air 
Corps  supplied  certain  equipment  and  material  while  the  manufacturer 
shouldered  all  other  development  costs.  During  the  experimental  aircraft's 
construction,  the  air  arm  would  negotiate  its  purchase  from  the  producer, 
contingent  upon  the  plane's  passing  the  Materiel  Division’s  flight  test. 

Other  companies  were  always  free  to  build  and  submit  their  own  test 
planes.  However,  they  would  have  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  the  venture 
and  had  no  guarantee  the  Air  Corps  would  buy  them.  If  funds  were  avail¬ 
able  after  the  successful  completion  of  the  flight-test  phase,  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps  would  convene  the  Procurement  Planning  Board,  composed 
of  the  OCAC  anil  Materiel  Division  officers,  to  consider  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  numbers  to  be  bought.  With  the  approval  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  Materiel  Division  officials  would  negotiate  a  quantity 
aircraft  purchase,  obligating  funds  previously  allocated  for  this  purpose  in 
the  Air  Corps  budget.' 

Air  Corps  officials  believed  companies  developing  acceptable  aircraft 
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should  be  rewarded,  hut  they  also  wanted  to  eurb  excessive  profits.  As 
corporate  earnings  from  military  aviation  business  soared  in  the  late 
1920s,  the  Air  Corps  started  to  closely  monitor  the  manufacturers’  fi¬ 
nances.  Beginning  around  1930,  Materiel  Division  officers  audited  pro¬ 
ducers'  costs  for  the  experimental  models  before  negotiating  the  quantity 
purchase  contracts.  Using  the  manufacturer's  expenses  for  the  test  plane 
as  a  gauge,  they  would  usually  add  an  estimated  fifteen  percent  profit. 

I  bis  became  the  Air  Corps  offering  price  per  plane.  At  the  end  of  the 
production  run  the  Materiel  Division  would  again  scrutinize  the  manufac¬ 
turer's  books.  Excessive  profits  as  well  as  losses  incurred  through  no  fault 
of  the  contractor,  were  noted  and  applied  in  adjusting  later  contracts  with 
the  same  firm.  In  one  instance  even  before  the  full  implementation  of  the 
audit  system,  \ir  Corps  officers  pressured  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corpo¬ 
ration  into  selling  the  Air  Corps  fifty  Sb.tXK)  planes  for  $1  each  to  make 
up  for  huge  profits  on  1927-28  contracts.'1 

Eoulois  and  his  assistants  labored  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  aircraft  industry  but  opposed  dealing  with  companies  that  could  not 
build  what  they  designed.  With  the  concurrence  of  The  Judge  Advocate 
General,  the  Air  Corps  kept  an  “approved  list"  of  manufacturers  deemed 
able  to  produce  acceptable  planes,  engines,  and  aircraft  accessories,  l-'rom 
the  list  the  Materiel  Division  sought  to  establish  two  supply  sources  for 
every  type  of  equipment  vised  by  the  air  arm.  thus  maintaining  a  stronger 
industrial  base  lor  wartime  expansion.  During  these  times  when  funds 
were  so  scarce  that  just  one  producer  could  be  given  a  quantity  contract 
for  a  particular  type  of  plane,  the  Air  Corps  tried  to  negotiate  a  contract 
for  an  experimental  aircraft  of  the  same  type  with  another  manufacturer. 
Eoulois,  however,  gave  short  shrift  to  companies  that  could  merely  design 
planes.  He  insisted  that  firms  receiving  Air  Corps  business  have  proper 
engineering  stalls,  sound  financial  backing,  and  the  expertise  to  turn  their 
paper  designs  into  functioning  aircraft.  " 

In  early  December  1933,  the  OCAC  prepared  to  spend  the  S7.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  PWA  funds  allocated  for  aircraft  procurement.  The  General  Staff 
and  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  finally  agreed  to  use  the  money  to  purchase 
thirty  attack  planes,  forty-six  bombers,  and  twenty-four  pursuit  aircraft, 
complete  with  radios  and  spare  engines  and  parts.  Since  PWA  money  was 
supposed  to  be  used  to  promptly  put  people  back  to  work  and  because  the 
Air  Corps  wanted  to  immediately  buy  planes  for  its  understrength  tactical 
squadrons,  Eoulois  and  his  staff  decided  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  ad¬ 
ditional  numbers  of  the  best  existing  aircraft  rather  than  go  through  the 
lengthy  procedure  of  first  contracting  for  new  experimental  models.  They 
selected  the  Northrop,  Glenn  I  .  Martin,  and  Boeing  companies  respec¬ 
tively  to  build  the  desired  attack,  bombardment,  and  pursuit  aircraft." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Woodring  prevented  the  Air  Corps  from 
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completing  the  plan.  He  believed  in  competitive  contracting  and  had  ap¬ 
parently  been  concerned  for  some  time  over  the  failure  to  fully  comply 
with  the  1  v>2<S  Air  Corps  Act.  When  word  circulated  in  the  autumn  that 
PWA  funds  would  soon  be  made  available,  his  office  received  a  number 
of  complaints  front  airplane  manufacturers  of  unfair  exclusion  from  gov¬ 
ernment  business.  Most  of  the  complainants  were  small  operators  without 
the  means  or  experience  to  build  acceptable  combat  planes.  However,  on 
December  7.  Burdette  S.  Wright,  a  representative  of  Curtiss-Wright  Cor¬ 
poration  (a  large  and  reputable  aircraft  firm)  visited  Woodring  and  criti¬ 
cized  Air  Corps  procurement  policies.  He  had  earlier  been  to  see  Foulois 
and  Westover  and  asked  how  the  PWA  funds  would  be  spent,  but  they 
refused  to  give  him  any  information.  Wright  and  other  corporation  offi¬ 
cials  thought  Foulois  was  prejudiced  against  their  firm,  and  was  seeking 
to  deny  it  a  share  of  the  PWA  pie.  The  Curtiss-Wright  spokesmen  proba¬ 
bly  mentioned  this  to  Woodring  during  their  talk.  Charging  Foulois  with 
bias  was  hardly  justifiable,  for  in  fiscal  years  1931  through  1933  Curtiss- 
Wright  had  received  over  $12.6  million  in  Air  Corps  business.  Wright’s 
comments  nevertheless  must  have  had  some  effect  on  Woodring,  for  on 
the  afternoon  of  December  7  the  assistant  secretary  informed  the  OC'AC 
that  no  negotiations  for  new  aircraft  would  be  undertaken  until  he. 
Woodring,  gave  his  personal  approval.  He  instructed  the  OCAC  to  resub¬ 
mit  its  purchase  proposal  to  his  office  for  further  review.1-' 

On  December  8.  Wbodring  resolved  not  to  approve  the  OCAC  re¬ 
quest  to  buy  planes  through  negotiated  contracts.  He  arranged  a  confer¬ 
ence  for  December  21  with  OCAC  officials  to  establish  a  system  of  com¬ 
petitive  bidding  for  the  PWA  fund  expenditure.  Generals  Foulois. 
Westover,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  C.  Pratt  from  the  Materiel  Division  at¬ 
tended  the  conference.  They  were  not  pleased  with  Woodring's  stand,  con¬ 
tending  that  competitive  bidding  might  mean  accepting  untested  and  infe¬ 
rior  planes.  They  asserted  that  the  Air  Corps  should  not  be  put  in  the 
position  of  having  to  accept  bids  on  planes  not  previously  approved  by 
the  Army.  The  assistant  secretary  explained  he  had  no  intention  of  forcing 
the  purchase  of  inferior  aircraft  but  felt  that  competition  would  yield 
lower  prices.  He  gave  Foulois  three  days  to  submit  a  plan  by  which  the  air 
arm  could  procure  satisfactory  planes  through  competitive  bidding." 

Foulois  and  several  assistants  met  the  next  day  with  I  t.  Col.  .lames 
K.  Crain.  Woodring's  executive  officer.  Together  they  tried  to  comply  with 
the  assistant  secretary's  directive.  The  Air  Corps  officials  told  Crain  that 
the  three  manufacturers  formerly  picked  for  PWA-funded  contracts  each 
produced  a  plane  superior  to  others  of  its  kind.  If  the  performance  speci¬ 
fications  of  these  aircraft  were  used  in  invitations  to  bids,  it  would  ex¬ 
clude  other  bidders.  Similarly,  if  minimum  specifications  were  watered 
down  to  let  more  firms  compete,  and  these  firms  came  in  with  the  lowest 
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bids,  the  Air  Corps  might  be  forced  to  buy  less  advanced  planes.  Foulois 
and  Crain  eventually  agreed  in  the  end  that:  the  Air  Corps  would  accept 
bids  only  on  airplanes  already  tested  and  approved  by  the  Army;  con¬ 
tracts  would  be  awarded  under  Section  l()(t)  of  the  Air  Corps  Act,  which 
gave  weight  to  performance  as  well  as  to  price;  and  the  interval  between 
the  invitation  for  bids  and  their  opening  would  be  fifteen  days.  Woodring 
approved  this  plan  without  delay. u 

Over  the  next  several  days.  Materiel  Division  officers  hammered  out 
the  details  of  the  bid  invitations.  This  necessitated  reducing  speed,  range, 
and  load  specifications  so  that  at  least  two  companies  could  bid  on  each 
type  of  aircraft.  Since  there  were  very  few  modern  bombers,  attack,  and 
pursuit  planes  which  had  previously  been  approved  by  the  Air  Corps, 
these  reductions  were  extensive.  In  one  instance  the  planners  had  to  re¬ 
duce  the  required  speed  for  pursuit  planes  from  230  milcs-per-hour  (the 
original  Air  Corps  standard)  to  176.5  miles-per-hour.  Although  Woodring 
did  not  personally  decrease  aircraft  performance  requirements,  his  order 
on  competitive  bidding  did  exactly  that.  To  broaden  competition.  Air 
Corps  officials  recommended  that  bids  also  be  accepted  on  planes  previ¬ 
ously  tested  and  approved  by  the  Navy.  Woodring  approved  this  change 
along  with  art  OCAC  proposal  to  extend  the  time  between  invitations  and 
hid  openings  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  Eoulois  and  his  staff  may  not 
have  liked  the  change  to  competitive  contracting,  but  they  did  their  best  to 
forge  a  workable  system  under  Woodring's  directive.1' 

On  January  3  the  assistant  secretary  told  the  OCAC  to  proceed  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  $7.5  million  in  PWA  money  under  the  new  procure¬ 
ment  procedure.  On  the  same  day  Woodring  approved  the  use  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  S3  million  recently  released  from  impounded  fiscal  1934  Air 
Corps  procurement  funds  in  negotiated  contracts  for  experimental  air¬ 
craft.  ,h  In  both  instances  he  was  seeking  to  strictly  comply  with  the  Air 
Corps  Act  of  1925: 

l ' tutor  .tuition! \  |ot  the  act|  certain  experimental  purchases  are  made  from 

ills'  designet  ol  a  specific  type  ol  aircraft  without  competition.  Such  purchases 
are  tew  in  number,  howeier.  and  procurement  of  airplanes  in  quantity  will  be 
masts'  under  the  prowsions  of  sub  paragraph  (0  ol  Seetiou  111  of  the  Act 
alter  competitive  bidsiiug  and  evaluation  of  the  airplanes  submitted  1 

Prodded  by  the  War  Department  to  get  PWA-funded  procurement 
under  way,  the  Air  Corps  issued  imitations  for  bids  soon  after  getting  the 
go-ahead  from  Woodring.  Harold  E.  Ickes,  director  of  the  PWA,  was 
threatening  to  abandon  projects  not  yet  begun,  and  the  General  Staff 
passed  this  negative  encouragement  on  to  Eoulois.  The  contractors  re¬ 
sponded  with  their  bids  by  the  January  25-26  deadlines.  Air  Corps  offi¬ 
cials  weighed  the  merits  of  each  one  and  declared  the  three  companies 
originally  selected  for  negotiated  contracts  the  winners.  Foulois  recom- 
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mended  Woodring  immediately  award  the  eontraets,  but  the  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  delayed.  The  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  was  beginning  a 
probe  into  War  Department  procurement,  a  Woodring  responsibility.  Per¬ 
sonally  involved  in  the  investigation  and  finding  the  committee  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  aircraft  purchasing  procedures,  the  assistant  secretary 
was  not  about  to  make  a  decision  that  might  place  him  in  jeopardy."* 

There  were  several  reasons  for  fresh  congressional  interest  in  Air 
Corps  procurement  policies  during  February  1934.  A  federal  grand  jury  in 
Washington  was  investigating  charges  of  collusion  in  sales  of  surplus  gov¬ 
ernment  property  and  purchases  of  PWA-funded  motor  vehicles.  This 
served  to  arouse  suspicion  on  Capitol  Hill  of  a  wider  range  of  War  De¬ 
partment  procurement  wrongdoing.  Coupled  with  this  were  revelations  in 
early  February  before  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  that  aircraft 
manufacturers  had  reaped  huge  profits  on  government  contracts.  Rear 
Adm.  Ernest  .1.  King.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  reported  to  the 
committee  that  one  firm  garnered  a  fifty-percent  profit  on  a  $10  million 
plane  order,  and  had  maintained  a  thirty-six-percent  profit  level  for  seven 
years. 

On  February  6,  William  E.  Boeing,  chairman  of  the  board  of  United 
Aircraft  and  Transport  and  founder  of  Boeing  Airplane  Company,  admit¬ 
ted  to  Senator  Black's  special  committee  investigating  air  mail  contracts 
that  his  companies  had  made  big  profits  selling  airplanes  and  engines  to 
the  Army  and  Navy.  Boeing  mentioned  that  they  kept  a  six-man  lobby  of 
ex-military  officers  in  Washington  to  seek  government  contracts.  At  this 
time.  Congressman  McSwain  was  about  to  open  hearings  before  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  Committee  on  his  Air  Corps  autonomy  bill  and  on  the  War 
Department  proposal  to  authorize  additional  planes  to  equip  the  GHQ 
Air  Force.  The  disclosures  of  undue  profits  and  hints  of  misconduct  in¬ 
duced  him  to  add  aircraft  procurement  to  the  committee’s  agenda. ^ 

Opening  hearings  on  February  8.  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  called  Billy  Mitchell  as  its  first  witness.  The  ex-general  told  the 
congressmen  the  Air  Corps  was  in  terrible  shape  because  aircraft  com¬ 
panies  had  regularly  overcharged  and  turned  out  inferior  planes.  With  his 
characteristic  flare  for  the  dramatic,  he  labeled  the  major  producers 
"profiteers"  and  accused  the  past  two  administrations  of  letting  them 
"plunder  the  Treasury.”  Mitchell's  unverified  charges  reinforced  the  views 
of  some  congressmen  and  heightened  the  committee's  interest  in  exploring 
Air  Corps  procurement  practices. 

On  the  ninth,  McSwain  called  Woodring  and  General  Pratt  to  explain 
both  the  profits  made  by  Air  Corps  contractors  and  the  Army  air  arm's 
procurement  methods.  Pratt  admitted  there  were  a  few  examples  in  past 
years  where  large  profits  had  been  realized  on  Air  Corps  contracts,  but  he 
pointed  out  that  the  OCAC  instituted  recovery  action  as  soon  as  such 
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situations  were  uncovered.  Pratt  could  feel  secure  as  he  spoke,  since  Air 
Corps  audits  confirmed  that  no  company  realized  more  titan  sixteen- 
percent  profit  during  the  past  three  fiscal  years.  The  Materiel  Division 
chief  next  explained  the  pre-December  procurement  methods  employed  by 
the  Air  Corps.  Apparently  for  the  first  time,  the  committee  learned  that 
the  Army  aviators  had  been  relying  exclusively  on  negotiated  rather  than 
co  m  pe  t  i  t  i  v  e  co  n  t  r  ac  t  s . 

McSwain,  a  great  proponent  of  competitive  bidding,  was  aghast.  He 
asked  Pratt  on  what  authority  the  air  arm  had  sidestepped  the  1926  Air 
Corps  Act.  The  general  replied  as  best  he  could,  citing  Army  Regula¬ 
tions  5-240  and  the  benefits  of  negotiated  contracts.  Committee  members 
were  not  pleased  with  the  Air  Corps'  methods.  Forsaking  the  pending 
bills,  McSwain  announced  the  committee  would  proceed  with  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  Army  aviation  procurement. :i  After  confronting  the  congress¬ 
men,  Pratt  was  so  concerned  that  he  wrote  Eoulois:  "In  my  opinion  we 
will  never  be  able  to  submit  to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  or  anybody 
else  a  study  on  this  subject  which  will  properly  justify  our  belief  in  the 
utilization  of  negotiated  contracts."”  His  assessment  as  it  related  to  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  was  correct. 

Woodring's  testimony  simply  reinforced  MeSwain's  decision  to  inves¬ 
tigate  further.  A  week  or  so  before,  rumors  had  circulated  that  the  War 
Department,  in  order  to  aid  certain  contractors,  had  altered  Air  Corps 
specifications  for  aircraft  to  be  purchased  with  PWA  funds.  When  the 
assistant  secretary  outlined  the  competitive  bidding  system  being  used  to 
expend  the  S7.5  million,  the  congressmen  confronted  him  at  once  with 
charges  that  the  new  procedure  had  resulted  in  reduced  aircraft  perform¬ 
ance  criteria.  Representative  William  F.  (F  rank)  James  and  Paul  .1.  Kvale 
argued  that  the  War  Department  had  imposed  the  reductions  on  the  air 
arm  and  asserted  that  this  would  lead  to  the  purchase  of  inferior  planes. 
Some  Air  Corps  supporters  on  the  committee  branded  Woodring’s  rev  ised 
purchasing  system  as  one  more  instance  of  inept  War  Department  control 
of  military  aviation  and  wanted  to  examine  the  situation  more  deeply.  The 
assistant  secretary  denied  any  part  in  altering  the  specifications,  but  this 
failed  to  soothe  the  committee." 

MacArthur  had  taken  steps  in  late  January  to  convince  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  that  the  General  Staff  was  responsible  for  neither  the 
existing  condition  of  Air  Corps  aircraft  nor  changes  in  airplane  perform¬ 
ance  requirements.  He  told  committee  members: 

l'p  to  the  present  the  (ieneral  Staff  has  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  planes  that  have  been  purchased.  This  is  a  matter  that  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  \ssistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Aviation,  acting  with 
the  immediate  advice  of  the  t  hief  of  the  Air  C  orps.  I'nder  the  arrangement  as 
now  set  up  the  General  Staff  still  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  purchase 
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of  planes.  this  being  a  function  ot  the  Air  Corps  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Assistant  Secret arv  ol  Wat.*4 

He  explained  that  alter  abandonment  of  the  post  ot  Assistant  Seeretary 
tor  Air,  the  General  Stall',  with  the  adviee  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps, 
had  acted  only  to  determine  the  numbers  and  types  of  planes  purchased. 
He  maintained: 

H  tip  until  the  time  this  new  arrangement  went  into  el  feel,  am  errors  and 
mistake*  base  been  made  in  the  procurement  ot  Army  aircraft.  they  can  he 
attributed  onl>  to  the  air  elements  themselves,  since  the  General  Stall  lias  had 
nothing  to  do  with  such  questions. 

Statements  have  recently  appeared  m  the  press  ot  been  made  over  the 
radio  that  the  Geueial  Stall  has  Voiced  the  purchase  ol  dower  tvpes  than 
those  desired.  Such  statements  are  fallacious  and  without  foundation 

The  comments  made  by  congressmen  during  Woodring’s  February  9  testi¬ 
mony  show  that  MaeArthur's  statements  fell  short  of  convincing  some 
members  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 

Testimony  by  Pratt.  Woodring,  and  Foulois  before  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  on  February  14  furnished  further  clues  to  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  Committee  that  all  aspects  of  Air  Corps  procurement  needed 
thorough  review.  The  Chief  of  the  Materiel  Division  again  described  the 
procedures  for  purchasing  aircraft  prior  to  December,  this  time  going  into 
greater  detail.  Woodring  recounted  the  changes  he  had  made,  hut  during 
the  course  of  his  testimony,  committee  members  expanded  on  the  ease 
with  which  aircraft  company  executives  had  gained  access  to  him  for  dis¬ 
cussions.  This  aroused  the  suspicion  that  the  procurement  changes  and  the 
accompanying  lowering  of  specifications  might  have  been  meant  to  give 
selected  inferior  manufacturers  a  chance  to  win  contracts. ;h  Foulois’  testi¬ 
mony  fueled  this  suspicion.  His  poorly  worded  answers  to  subcommittee 
chairman  Ross  A.  Collins'  questions  left  the  impression  that  Woodring 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  specification  changes: 

\1r.  Collins:  Bui  before  bids  were  invited  on  these  three  types  of  planes,  with 
those  particular  accomplishments  as  set  in  late  November  as  a  minimum,  a 
chan ee  was  made,  was  there  not? 


General  1  oulots:  Yes,  sir 


Mr.  Collins:  Who  made  that  change? 

General  f  oulois:  Ihe  change  was  made  bv  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 


Mr.  Collins:  Now,  will  you  give  us  a  copy  ot  the  papers,  whether  specifications 
or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  that  listed  performance,  as  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  drafted  in  your  office,  also  the  same  information  after  they  were  altered 
tn  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War? 

General  I  oulois;  Yes.  sir.  We  will  give  you  all  the  documents.  .  . 
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Three  weeks  later  Eoulois  explained  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  that  when  he  said  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  made 
the  change  he  was  referring  only  to  the  change  in  procurement  procedure. 
His  answer  of  “yes,  sir"  to  the  other  question  was  simply  to  signify  the 
documents  would  be  delivered  as  requested,  l  or  the  time  being,  however. 
Woodring  was  in  trouble.  Reports  appeared  in  the  press  that  he  might 
soon  resign."' 

restimonv  by  two  aircraft  firm  executives  before  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  added  to  the  evidence  that  something  was  wrong  with  Air 
Corps  procurement  practices.  On  Eebruarv  9.  Reuben  H.  Meet,  president 
of  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation,  explained  how  the  Army  air  arm 
forced  his  company  to  produce  fifty  $6,000  planes  for  $1  apiece  as  a  result 
of  the  Air  Corps'  decision  that  his  firm  had  made  excess  profits  on  past 
business,  lo  secure  additional  orders.  Consolidated  had  allowed  the  Air 
Corps  to  fix  prices  in  subsequent  contracts,  and  thereby  had  suffered  a 
net  loss  of  $250.000. 

.lames  V.  Martin,  president  of  Martin  Aircraft  Company  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  appeared  on  Eebruarv  13  and  charged  the  Air  Corps  and  major  air¬ 
craft  corporations  with  collusion:  "Every  contract  is  let  secretly  and  con¬ 
clusively  in  violation  of  law:  no  independent  manufacturer  is  present  at 
conferences  where  planes  are  purchased."  He  claimed  the  companies  re¬ 
ceiving  all  of  the  business  had  paid  agents  in  the  Air  Corps,  but  when 
asked  could  not  come  up  with  any  names.'"  Martin  was  something  of  a 
crank.  Because  Ins  name  and  that  of  his  company  resembled  those  of 
respected  aircraft  manufacturer  Cdenn  1  .  Martin  and  his  firm,  James 
Martin's  words  often  got  more  attention  than  they  deserved.  In  fact,  his 
company  had  never  produced  anything  of  worth  to  military  aviation.  It 
lacked  engineering  talent  and  had  a  poor  record  in  aircraft  design  and 
development,  for  these  reasons,  and  Martin's  penchant  for  backdoor  pol¬ 
itics  in  his  quest  for  contracts,  the  Air  Corps  wanted  nothing  to  do  with 
him  or  his  company. "  Yet  Martin's  timely  testimony  impressed  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  members. 

The  Air  C  orps'  poor  early  showing  in  the  air  mail  venture  was  the 
final  link  in  the  chain  of  events  that  caused  the  Military  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  to  seek,  and  the  House  to  grant  permission  for.  an  expanded  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Air  C  orps  procurement.  On  Eebruarv  20.  after  three  crewmem¬ 
bers  had  already  died.  McSvvain's  committee  approved  and  sent  on  to  the 
full  House  a  resolution,  drafted  by  the  chairman,  calling  for  the  probe.'"' 
As  introduced  on  the  floor.  House  Resolution  275  called  for  a  broadened 
inquiry  into  other  facets  of  the  War  Department's  business  dealings,  but 
Air  Corps  procurement  remained  the  central  issue.  The  resolution  stated 
the  investigation  was  required  because 
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a)]i*LMjjons  and  vhari»cv  ot  a  serious  nature  have  been  made  relative  to  proli- 
icenne  m  tnilitar >  aiut.ut  and  aircraft  engines  purchased  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  the  leasme  ot  public  property  bv  the  War  Department  to  private  con¬ 
cerns  mulei  tei ms  and  conditions  alleged  to  be  contrary  to  public  interest; 
ptofiieenne  m  the  puuhase  of  War  Department  propertv;  the  awarding  of 
conuacts  without  competitive  biddme.  and  methods  of  purchase  of  military 
aircraft  under  which  the  aircraft  put  chased  is  interior  in  performance  to  the 
rmhtarv  aircraft  of  oilier  world  powers,  and  to  u\juirements  of  national  de- 
ten  se. 


During  the  ten  days  between  the  introduction  of  the  resolution  and  its 
eventual  passage.  Congressman  William  N,  Rogers'  Military  Aviation 
Subcommittee  pursued  the  Military  Affairs  Committee's  review  of  Air 
Corps  procurement.  On  February  19  the  subcommittee  ordered  VVoodring 
to  hold  tip  the  I’VV  A-ftmded  contracts  and  to  furnish  copies  of  all  specifi¬ 
cations  and  bids  bearing  on  the  intended  purchases.  Rogers  told  reporters 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  was  not  satisfied  that  the  methods  used  to 
select  contractors  for  the  SC  5  million  aircraft  purchase  ensured  open, 
competitive  bidding  as  specified  in  the  1926  Air  Corps  Act.  He  and  his 
subcommittee  colleagues  definitely  believed  deeper  probing  would  turn  up 
proof  of  collusion  in  Air  Corps  contracting.  On  February  21  he  called 
upon  the  War  Department  to  supply  the  names  of  all  Army  aviators  who 
had  left  the  service  or  were  on  leaves  of  absence  and  had  taken  jobs  with 
aircraft  manufacturers.  This  "fishing  trip"  produced  nothing.  Evidence  of 
corruption  and  graft  were  illusive.  Vet,  Rogers  claimed  on  February  24 
t hat  the  Air  Corps'  negotiated  procurement  system— probably  operated 
by  some  individual  or  group  for  personal  gain— was  the  culprit  in  the  air 
mail  disasters."1 

Other  congressmen  also  linked  the  air  arm's  poor  showing  in  the  mail 
operation  with  equipment  and  procurement  deficiencies.  During  the 
March  2  debate  on  Mouse  Resolution  275.  they  constantly  spoke  of  this 
relationship.  Fhe  numerous  deaths  and  crashes  of  the  past  weeks  could 
not  be  dismissed  lightly.  Some  Air  Corps  supporters  blamed  bad  weather 
instead  of  inadequate  aircraft,  hut  a  large  bipartisan  majority  felt  there 
was  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  to  warrant  an  investigation.  The 
House  adopted  the  resolution  and  four  days  later  appropriated  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  finance  the  probe." 

The  procurement  portion  of  the  investigation  fell  to  Congressman 
Rogers'  Military  Aviation  Subcommittee  (the  Military  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee's  Subcommittee  Number  3).  Public  hearings  began  on  March  7  with 
VVoodring  testifying  again.  The  previous  day's  Washington  Post  had  com¬ 
mented  on  Foulois'  badly  framed  answers  to  questions  put  to  him  on 
l  ebruary  14  bv  Congressman  Collins,  claiming  that  the  Chief  of  th.  Air 
Corps  said  VVoodring  had  lowered  the  initial  performance  specifications 
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drawn  up  for  the  PWA-funded  purchases  in  order  to  ensure  competitive 
bidding.  A  second  article  in  the  March  7  edition  said  Foulois  told  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  Curtiss- Wright  and  Consolidated  Aircraft 
officials  pressured  the  assistant  secretary  to  alter  the  specifications.  This 
was  an  outright  distortion  of  what  the  air  chief  had  said,  but  it  interested 
members  of  the  subcommittee  nonetheless.1'' 

Pacing  the  subcommittee  on  the  seventh  of  March,  Woodring  was 
quizzed  on  Foulois’  remarks.  The  assistant  secretary  was  on  the  defensive, 
but  he  patiently  reviewed  his  earlier  testimony,  explaining  that  he  had 
changed  the  procurement  procedure  in  order  to  make  the  Army  air  arm 
comply  with  the  1926  Air  Corps  Act.  He  again  denied  responsibility  for 
altering  aircraft  performance  criteria.  He  assured  the  members  he  had  no 
desire  to  dictate  technical  considerations  but  only  wanted  to  institute  com¬ 
petitive  bidding  procedures.  He  therefore  allowed  the  Air  Corps  to  stipu¬ 
late  that  bids  could  only  be  submitted  on  planes  already  approved  by  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  Subcommittee  members  argued  that  this  provision 
nullified  competitive  bidding.  Trying  to  shift  the  congressmen’s  displeas¬ 
ure  away  from  himself  and  toward  the  Air  Corps,  Woodring  said  that  he 
agreed  but  he  had  felt  compelled  to  accept  the  stipulation  because  Army 
aviation  officers  had  insisted  that  without  it  they  would  be  compelled  to 
buy  unsafe  planes.  He  admitted  he  had  erred  in  this  decision  and  had  not 
gone  far  enough  to  enforce  competitive  bidding.  The  assistant  secretary 
further  advised  the  members  that  The  Judge  Advocate  General  had  ju.si 
ruled  invalid  the  invitations  for  bids  sent  out  in  January  because  they  did 
not  inform  the  competing  firms  of  the  relative  weight  given  price  and 
performance  in  the  evaluation  process.  Woodring  said  he  concurred  com¬ 
pletely  in  The  Judge  Advocate  General’s  findings.  The  anxious  assistant 
secretary  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  place  himself  in  the  subcommittee's 
good  graces.1 

When  queried  about  the  air  chief’s  February  14  remarks.  Woodring 
produced  a  message  he  had  just  received  from  Foulois  which  branded  The 
Washington  Post  articles  of  March  6  and  "  as  complete  distortions  of 
what  he  had  really  said.  Apparently  Foulois  did  not  grasp  the  implications 
of  his  responses  to  Collins'  questions  until  Tiw  Hiishinttlon  Post  reported 
on  them  weeks  later.  Win  he  waited  until  the  day  after  the  initial  article 
to  explain  the  matter  to  Woodring  is  a  mystery.3* 

Subcommittee  members  were  shocked  by  the  Foulois  memorandum. 
They  apparently  were  looking  for  a  whipping  boy  on  whom  to  heap  the 
blame  for  the  Air  Corps’  reputed  poor  condition,  and  Woodring  had  been 
their  prime  candidate.  His  testimony  and  the  arrival  of  the  message  from 
Foulois  caused  them  to  reevaluate  their  position.  The  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  rapidly  replaced  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  as  their  most  likely 
prospect.  The  congressmen  adamantly  believed  competitive  bidding  under 
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the  Id26  act  would  secure  the  best  possible  aircraft.  I'oulois,  as  they 
knew,  was  a  leading  proponent  of  negotiated  contracts.  It  did  not  occur 
to  the  members  that  the  time  constraints  imposed  by  the  PWA  would 
make  it  impossible  to  buy  better  quality  planes  with  a  competitive  system 
than  through  direct  negotiations. 

Alter  Woodring  read  the  memorandum  to  the  congressmen,  they 
voted  to  send  a  clerk  to  search  out  l  oulois  and  bring  him  in  for  a  full 
explanation.  Subcommittee  members  put  the  same  construction  on  the  air 
chiefs  lebruary  14  testimony  as  had  The  IC/s htuftion  Post.  So  when 
l  oulois  entered  the  hearing  room  an  hour  later,  Rogers  treated  him  as  if 
he  were  a  defendant  being  cross-examined  in  a  court  of  law.  The  chair¬ 
man  read  1  oulois'  disputed  testimony  back  to  him  very  slowly.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  will)  a  battery  of  biting  questions  concerning  why  l  oulois  had  spo¬ 
ken  as  he  did  it  he  had  not  meant  to  imply  Woodring  was  responsible  for 
specification  changes,  l  oulois  was  noticeably  shaken  by  this  reception. 
Somewhat  i  uigued  by  the  strain  of  the  air  mail  operation  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  appearance'  before  congressional  committees  over  the  past  few 
weeks,  he  explained  the  misinterpretation  of  his  previous  testimony  and 
corroborated  Woodring's  contention  that  the  assistant  secretary  had  not 
changed  the  specifications. 

Subcommittee  members  then  attacked  the  Air  Corps'  use  of  negoti¬ 
ated  contracts  and  its  January  competitive  bidding  procedure.  Congress¬ 
man  Klwatd  W  ( iiiss  argued  that  Hie  Judge  Advocate  General  had  ren¬ 
dered  opinions  m  the  past  branding  negotiated  quantity  purchases  illegal. 
I  oulois  angrily  letorted: 

Vm;  Imw  ihJu. ncil  that  lie  my-  >i  i"  illccal  I  am  ium  vciiam  ot  that  cu*r\ 
c  *  Mil  i  .ix  i  wc  have  cur  xienoJ  ha-  lviic  i»>  ilu*  I  mice  Vhivatc  l  »cnetal.  aiul  has 
v.'iiii'  Ku ^  livalK  siiflKtcni  1^  that  the  interpretation  lhat  the  liulee  Advocate 
( KT.er  a  I .  lumsell.  is  iIleealK  approunc  iliese  contracts’ 

I  he  air  chiel  said  lie  was  no  lawyer  and  therefore  did  not  think  it  was  his 
place  "to  question  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army;  as  long  as 
those  contract'  were  declared  legally  sufficient,  and  they  came  back  ready 
to  be  put  in  effect.  I  saw  nothing  wrong  with  them."  This  explanation 
failed  to  satistv  the  subcommittee  members.  They  believed  the  Air  Corps 
had  violated  the  law  and  wanted  to  make  certain  it  dtd  not  happen 
again." 

In  succeeding  weeks  the  Military  Aviation  Subcommittee  concen¬ 
trated  on  i he  issue  of  negotiated  versus  competitive  contracts.  It  could 
find  no  evidence  of  collusion  in  the  Air  Corps'  past  procurement  activi¬ 
ties,  so  m  its  quest  for  an  explanation  for  the  Army  air  arm's  purportedly 
deficient  equipment,  the  subcommittee  blamed  the  Air  Corps'  contracting 
system.  Committee  members  did  not  try  to  find  out  if  the  planes  were  in 
truth  inferior.  Having  been  authorized  by  the  House  to  investigate  charges 
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of  corruption,  profiteering,  and  procurement  practices  that  led  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  second-rate  aircraft,  the  members  apparently  felt  they  had  to  estab¬ 
lish  some  duplicity  or  wrongdoing.  The  Air  Corps’  support  for  negotiated 
contracting,  still  evident  in  January  despite  Woodring s  call  for  competi¬ 
tive  bidding,  was  all  that  was  available  to  them. 

The  subcommittee  went  into  executive  session  the  day  following 
Eoulois'  appearance  and  held  no  further  open  hearings.  Rogers  called  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  aircraft  industry  to  testify  during  March  and  April. 
The  major  airplane  manufacturers  were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  support 
for  negotiated  contracting.  Even  Thomas  A.  Morgan,  president  of 
Curtiss- Wright,  while  complaining  over  what  he  considered  an  inequitable 
share  of  Air  Corps  business,  generally  endorsed  the  Army  air  arm's  re¬ 
cently  superseded  procurement  system.  However,  Burdette  Wright,  one  of 
Morgan's  business  associates,  told  the  subcommittee  he  believed  the  Air 
Corps  had  structured  its  January  competition  as  to  exclude  Curtiss- 
Wright.  He  explained  his  company  had  the  best  attack  plane  available  but 
could  not  bid  on  it  because  of  the  stipulation  that  all  aircraft  submitted 
must  have  been  previously  tested  and  approved  by  the  Army  or  Navy. 
Morgan  backed  him  up  in  this  assertion.  Spokesmen  for  Boeing  and 
Douglas  testified  in  support  of  the  Air  Corps'  negotiated  contracting  pro¬ 
cedure.  but  executives  of  some  of  the  smaller  firms  claimed  the  Air  Corps 
used  this  procurement  system  to  discriminate  against  them.  Subcommittee 
members  agreed  with  the  latter  view.4-' 

The  probe  of  the  Air  Corps  altered  the  attitudes  of  subcommittee 
members  who  in  the  past  had  championed  the  air  arm.  Congressman  Goss 
told  an  Army  and  Saw  Journal  reporter  in  April: 

I  Ik*  fiiiiit  ar  \  committee.  >011  know,  h.is  a  I  v\  a  \  ^  been  vers  much  pro-  Air  Corps. 

Now.  however,  l  hehe\e  th.it  unv  proposal  tor  a  separate  department,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  budiiet.  or  am  other  separation  would  have  no  chance.  Mam  ot  the  mem 
bets  who  have  been  sittine  in  the  Rogers  subcommittee  have  completed  turned 
atouiul  m  the  matter. 

Rogers  clarified  this  new  outlook,  saying  that  the  Air  Corps  had  violated 
procurement  law  and  giving  the  Army  aviators  more  authority  was  hardly 
the  proper  remedy.44  Subcommittee  members  who  had  prev  iously  favored 
VlcSwain's  February  2  bill  (H.R.  7601),  to  establish  an  autonomous  air 
arm  and  promote  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  to  lieutenant  general  op¬ 
posed  the  legislation  and  branded  Eoulois  the  chief  offender  in  the  air 
arm's  illegal  procurement  actions. 

As  the  closed-door  investigation  continued,  the  Air  Corps  could  not 
spend  the  S7.5  million  in  I’WA  money  or  the  S3  million  in  formerly  with¬ 
held  fiscal  1934  aircraft  procurement  funds.  Woodring  asked  The  Judge 
Advocate  General  on  February  23  if  the  January  inv  itations  for  bids  were 
legal.  Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  W.  Brown  responded  on  March  5  that  the  ad- 
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vertisements  did  not  afford  adequate  competition  because  they  failed  to 
say  how  the  Air  Corps  would  judge  the  entries.  He  also  reaffirmed  a  1929 
judgment  that  quantity  procurement  under  Section  1 0< k )  was  illegal  with¬ 
out  competitive  bidding. 

With  Congress  probing  into  Army  aviation  procurement.  The  Judge 
Advocate  General  was  being  far  more  careful  in  evaluating  the  legality  of 
Air  Corps  purchase  agreements.  He  undoubtedly  did  not  want  his  office 
caught  up  in  the  investigation.  Woodring  sent  word  to  Eoulois  on 
March  10  that  all  bids  had  been  thrown  out,  and  the  Air  Corps  would 
have  to  readvertise.  He  suggested  that  the  new  bids  drop  the  requirement 
that  aircraft  must  have  been  previously  approved  by  the  Army  or  Navy, 
make  minimum  specifications  as  general  as  possible,  and  specify  the  rela¬ 
tive  weights  of  performance  and  cost  in  the  evaluation  process.  Air  Corps 
officers  disliked  these  recommendations,  for  they  had  originally  hoped  to 
design  for  the  competition  ground  rules  that  would  let  them  buy  from  the 
manufacturers  of  the  best  planes  av  ailable — the  firms  Foulois  had  initially 
designated  for  negotiated  contracts. 4;> 

To  iron  out  differences  on  the  new  invitations  for  bids,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  conferred  on  March  15  and  17  with  Air  Corps  and  Judge  Advo¬ 
cate  General  officials.  Westover  and  Pratt  represented  the  air  arm  and 
presented  various  plans.  Pratt  first  tried  to  convince  Woodring  that  he 
should  authorize  negotiated  contracts  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  planes  at 
a  reasonable  price  in  the  shortest  tune.  Woodring  refused.  Another  pro¬ 
posal  called  for  limiting  competition  to  aircraft  the  Air  Corps  could  in¬ 
spect  and  test  before  the  bids  opened.  Though  mildly  receptive  to  the 
idea,  Woodring  pointed  out  this  would  rule  out  all  planes  not  actually  in 
being.  Tearing  that  the  Rogers  Subcommittee  would  spurn  any  plan  not 
open  to  every  prospective  bidder,  he  took  no  action.  Eoulois  wrote  him  on 
April  14  to  protest  The  Judge  Advocate  General's  decision  that  advertise¬ 
ments  must  specify  the  weights  used  to  determine  contract  winners.  The 
air  chief  contended  this  requirement  would  erase  the  discretion  extended 
by  Section  l()(t)  of  the  Air  Corps  Act  of  1926,  and  reduce  to  a  mathemat¬ 
ical  formula  the  decision  on  what  planes  to  buy.  Eoulois  said  The  Judge 
Advocate  General's  opinion  was  wrong  and  he  wanted  Woodring  to  disre¬ 
gard  it 

Rogers  worked  to  release  a  preliminary  report  of  his  group’s  findings 
in  early  April  in  order  to  clear  the  wav  for  the  expenditure  of  the  procure¬ 
ment  funds.  The  congressman  submitted  a  draft  proposal  to  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  April  J  praising  Woodring’s  efforts  to  foster  competitive  bid¬ 
ding  and  accusing  Eoulois  and  other  Air  Corps  officers  of  violating  the 
law.  Rogers  based  his  condemnation  of  the  aviators  on  The  Judge  Advo¬ 
cate  General's  March  5  opinion.  Members  of  the  subcommittee  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  endorsing  competitive  bidding  and  taking  the  Army 
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air  arm  to  task  for  its  past  reliance  on  negotiated  contracts.  At  first, 
however,  they  were  reluctant  to  sign  a  document  wholeheartedly  endorsing 
Woodring  while  accusing  Foulois  and  some  of  his  subordinates  of  miscon¬ 
duct.  The  subcommittee  eventually  worked  out  its  differences  on  the  re¬ 
port  and  informed  Woodring  on  April  19  that  he  could  proceed  with  air¬ 
craft  purchases  so  long  as  there  was  open  competition  for  contracts.4 

Rogers  received  added  ammunition  for  the  interim  report  from 
Comptroller  General  John  R.  McCarl.  The  subcommittee  chairman  had 
requested  McC'arl's  opinion  on  the  January  advertisements  for  bids.  The 
Comptroller  General’s  May  2  reply  condemned  them  as  well  as  the  Air 
Corps'  past  practice  of  negotiating  quantity  purchase  orders.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  Army  aviators  had  been  able  to  get  away  with  using  the 
illegal  negotiated  method  because  the  1926  Air  Corps  Act  had  withdrawn 
aircraft  purchases  from  his  jurisdiction  by  vesting  in  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  final  approval  authority  on  all  airplane  contracts.  McCarl  agreed  with 
The  Judge  Advocate  General's  opinion  on  the  invitations  for  bids  sent  out 
four  months  previous,  asserting  they  did  not  specify  on  what  basis  the 
competing  planes  would  be  judged  and  therefore  restricted  competition. 4,4 

Subcommittee  Number  3's  report,  made  public  on  May  7,  held  only 
one  surprise.  It  fixed  full  responsibility  for  the  Air  Corps'  procurement 
system  on  Foulois; 

Yv'iif  Milvonititmee  iwuN  unanimously  that  every  action  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  till’s  S'. *00.000  allotment  by  Assistant  Secretary  ot  War  Woodrmg 
w.in  deemed  In  him  required  and  fully  jaMil  ied.  while  the  actions  ot  the  Chief 
<>/  the  \ti  <  ilrenvtn J  Jhvoamm  J)  J  ouhwv.  are  m  ou;  opinion  and 

in  the  opinion  ot  the  .ludee  Advocate  («eneral  ot  the  Ainu  and  the  C  ompttol- 

JvJ 

ler  (leneral  ot  the  I  ruled  Mates  m  clear  violation  ot  existing  law 

Foulois  was  the  spokesman  for  institutionali/ed  Air  Corps  procurement 
v  iews  rooted  in  the  mid- 1 920s.'"  By  attacking  him  the  subcommittee  was 
damning  these  views.  It  was  patently  unfair  to  condemn  only  this  one 
individual,  but  it  served  the  members'  purpose.  Their  aim  was  to  inform 
the  Air  Corps  and  War  Department  that  the  subcommittee  would  condone 
no  further  restriction  of  open  and  equitable  competition  in  quantity  air¬ 
craft  contracting.  Front  now  on,  the  Air  Corps  would  have  to  rely  on 
competitive  bidding  as  provided  in  the  Air  Corps  Act  of  1926. 

I  he  Air  Corps  still  did  not  consider  its  past  actions  illegal,  but  it  had 
to  bend  to  the  subcommittee’s  will.  It  did  not  matter  that  some  members 
of  Congress  openly  advocated  negotiated  contracting  as  the  best  means  of 
procuring  quality  aircraft,  or  that  the  major  producers  liked  this 
method.4'  Power  to  decide  'he  issue  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  eight  mem¬ 
bers  of  Subcommittee  Number  3,  and  they  considered  a  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  mandatory  under  the  law. 

It  was  curious  that  while  one  eongrcssional  committee  was  taking  the 
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Air  Corps  to  task  lor  negotiated  contracting,  another  committee  was  ex¬ 
onerating  the  Navy’s  use  of  the  same  system.  The  procurement  provisions 
of  the  Air  Corps  Act  applied  to  both  services,  and  the  Navy  had  contin¬ 
ually  sidestepped  the  restrictions  on  quantity  aircraft  purchases  much  as 
the  Air  Corps  had.  The  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  began  hearings 
on  aircraft  profiteering  in  late  January,  and  Navy  officials  immediately 
revealed  to  committee  members  that  they  favored  and  were  using  negoti¬ 
ated  contracts.  Admiral  King  said  the  Navy  opposed  competitive  bidding 
on  quantity  buys.  It  relied  instead  on  agreements  with  firms  that  had 
created  test  models  of  planes  the  sea  service  desired.  This  "sole  source" 
buying  of  a  specific  piece  of  equipment  was  nearly  identical  to  the  Air 
Corps’  methods.'' 

After  listening  to  many  witnesses  in  open  session,  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  in  March  that  "the  policy  pursued  by  the  Navy  Department  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Aircraft  Procurement  Act  of  1926,  is  a  practical  and 
prudent  one.  and  should  be  followed  until  a  better  plan  is  proposed."  The 
committee  was  favorably  disposed  toward  competitive  contracting  but  rec¬ 
ognized  "negotiated  contracts  are  necessary  until  the  aeronautical  art  be¬ 
comes  more  stabilized.”'1  The  divergent  opinions  of  Subcommittee  Num¬ 
ber  3  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  showed  that  the  question  of  the  legality  of  negotiated  pur¬ 
chases  was  a  relative  one/4 

Ute  Navy  went  ahead  and  spent  its  S7.5  million  in  PWA  aircraft 
funds  through  negotiated  contracts.  Hut  by  summer,  at  the  Comptroller 
Generals  insistence,  it  too  was  forced  to  adopt  competitive  bidding.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  wanted  new  legislation  clearly  authorizing  negoti¬ 
ated  quantity  aircraft  purchases.  Until  it  could  be  passed,  however,  he 
ordered  the  Navy  to  use  open  competition.  Like  the  Army  air  arm,  the 
Navy  wanted  to  keep  the  old  negotiated  system." 

Once  the  Rogers  subcommittee  permitted  the  Air  Corps  to  proceed 
with  aircraft  procurement,  the  OCAC  swiftly  set  up  a  system  reasonably 
acceptable  to  all  concerned.  New  advertisements  explained  that  bids 
would  be  evaluated  solely  on  performance  characteristics  (with  no  consid¬ 
eration  given  to  price)  and  spelled  out  minimum  desirable  performance 
criteria.  In  addition,  all  competitors  were  required  to  submit  a  sample 
airplane.  The  assistant  secretary  had  convinced  Subcommittee  Number  3 
that  the  sample  was  necessary  to  limit  bidding  to  bona  fide  manufac¬ 
turers.  Since  the  expenditure  of  PWA  funds  had  to  be  expedited,  the 
May  4  advertisement  for  new  bombers  stipulated  that  bids  would  be 
opened  one  month  later.  Woodring  knew  this  tight  deadline  narrowed 
competition  to  firms  with  planes  in  being,  but  he  agreed  this  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  obtain  aircraft  meeting  the  Air  Corps’  needs  without 
undue  delay.  However,  he  directed  the  Air  Corps  to  advertise  for  planes  to 
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be  bought  with  fiscal  year  1935  and  1936  funds  far  enough  in  advance  so 
manufacturers  would  have  time  to  design  and  build  their  entries  before 
bids  were  opened. 'h 

With  War  Department  approval  the  OCA C  did  not  buy  any  pursuit 
planes  with  the  PWA  money,  applying  the  entire  $7.5  million  to  bombers 
and  attack  aircraft.  When  bids  for  bombardment  planes  were  opened  in 
June,  the  Air  Corps  announced  that  the  Cilenn  L.  Marlin  Company  (its 
original  choice)  was  the  only  firm  to  submit  a  proposal.  Consequently,  it 
received  the  contract.  The  Materiel  Division  sent  out  a  call  on  May  28  for 
bids  on  attack  aircraft;  these  were  opened  on  October  9.  On  the  basis  of 
the  Materiel  Division’s  evaluation.  Woodring  awarded  the  contract  to  the 
Northrop  Corporation  (another  of  the  three  companies  with  which  the  Air 
Corps  had  sought  to  negotiate  in  December).' 

Subcommittee  No.  3  continued  the  Air  Corps  probe  beyond  May, 
but  took  no  further  action  on  the  procurement  issue  apart  from  passing 
on  the  acceptability  of  the  advertisements  for  bomber  and  attack  planes. 
Instead,  the  subcommittee  turned  its  attention  to  Foulois  and  his  sup¬ 
posed  misdeeds.  Rogers  released  an  additional  report  of  findings  in  mid- 
June  which  spoke  of  the  air  arm’s  procurement  law  violations  only  in  so 
far  as  they  contributed  to  the  subcommittee’s  case  against  the  air  chief. 5K 

In  late  May  1934  Comptroller  General  McCarl  replaced  Subcommit¬ 
tee  No.  3  as  the  major  antagonist  to  Air  Corps  procurement  policy.  He 
wrote  Secretary  of  War  Dertt  that  an  Air  Corps  contract  with  the  Boeing 
Corporation  for  111  P-26A  aircraft,  signed  January  1  1.  1933,  was  illegal. 
As  a  result  he  would  allow  no  further  charges  against  appropriated  funds 
to  complete  the  purchase  until  the  War  Department  had  made  a  full  re¬ 
port  to  his  office.  Apparently  the  political  climate  prompted  McCarl  to 
take  action  on  this  old  contract.  The  agreement  with  Boeing  had  been 
made  under  AR  5-240  rather  than  the  Air  Corps  Act.  thus  preserving  the 
Comptroller  General’s  reviewing  authority.  Finally  recognising  this  fact, 
McCarl  was  now  exercising  that  authority.  The  Air  Corps  had  originally 
purchased  a  few  of  the  P-26s  for  test  purposes  under  section  10(k)  of  the 
1926  act  and  then  placed  the  quantity  order  on  the  basis  of  Boeing  being 
the  sole  manufacturer  of  a  specific  item  that  was  not  procurable  from 
other  sources.  Woodring,  who  did  not  favor  the  Air  Corps'  past  methods 
but  thought  they  were  legal,  wrote  to  McCarl  in  July  describing  the  proce¬ 
dure  used  by  the  air  arm  and  claiming  there  was  nothing  improper  about 
the  contract.  McCarl  replied  two  weeks  later  asserting  that  competitive 
contracting  would  be  strictly  applied  in  all  aircraft  contracting.  He 
refused  to  exempt  the  P-26  purchase  from  this  requirement. 

Woodring  then  consulted  The  Judge  Advocate  General  for  an  opin¬ 
ion.  General  Brown  replied  in  November  that  the  Air  Corps'  actions  un¬ 
der  AR  5-240  were  legal  but  recommended  the  assistant  secretary  seek  the 
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view  of  the  Attorney  General.  Brown  thought  it  unnecessary  and  absurd 
for  the  War  Department  to  advertise  for  bids  when  seeking  to  purchase  an 
item  produced  by  only  one  supplier.  At  Dern's  request  Attorney  General 
Homer  S.  Cummings  rendered  an  opinion  on  January  12,  1935.  Cum¬ 
mings  wrote  that  competition  for  quantity  purchases  was  required  unless 
there  was  a  need  for  immediate  delivery  or  in  cases  in  which  competitive 
bidding  was  impossible  or  impractical.  This  supported  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  position  and  caused  the  Comptroller  General  to  reverse  his  stand  on 
the  use  of  funds  for  the  1933  contract."1 

McCarl  also  protested  the  procedure  used  to  purchase  aircraft  with 
PWA  funds.  He  wrote  Dern  in  October  objecting  to  the  requirement  that 
competitors  submit  aircraft  along  with  their  bids.  He  claimed  the  stipula¬ 
tion  discriminated  against  companies  not  having  models  in  production 
and  was  therefore  illegal.  After  an  extensive  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  December  1934  and  Tebruary  1935.  the  Comptroller  General 
dropped  his  objections.  Two  actions  prompted  this  change  of  heart: 
Dern’s  assurance  that  future  advertisements  would  provide  ample  time  for 
all  interested  companies  to  construct  a  plane  and  Congressman  MeSwain's 
plea  to  McCarl  to  allow  the  purchases  to  proceed.1’1 

The  Rogers  subcommittee  had  contended  that  competitive  bidding 
was  the  single  way  to  ensure  the  Air  Corps  would  get  the  highest  quality 
aircraft.  I  wo  other  investigative  bodies  disagreed.  The  Baker  Board  had 
been  appointed  in  1934  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  \ir  Corps  and  its  performance  in  the  air  mail  operation.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Commission  had  been  created  by  the  Air  Mail  Act  of 
June  12,  1934.  to  investigate  all  facets  of  American  aviation.  Both  bodies 
concluded  that  negotiated  quantity  purchases  were  needed.  The  Baker 
Board  report,  released  in  July,  stated  that  "we  are  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  if  existing  law  does  not  authorize  procurement  by  negotiated 
contracts,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  immediate  efforts 
should  be  made  to  secure  amendments  giving  that  authority."'’-  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Commission’s  report  of  January  1935  endorsed  negotiated 
contracting  even  more  strongly:  “We  find  it  impossible  to  accept  the  nor¬ 
mal  process  of  competitive  bidding  and  award  to  the  low  bidder  as  being 
calculated  to  give  the  government  the  best  value  for  its  money."  The  com¬ 
mission  recommended  that  the  armed  services  be  given  the  power  to  buy 
the  best  aircraft  available  directly  from  its  originator.  The  report  asserted 
that  the  1926  law,  as  it  concerned  competitive  bidding,  was  presently  be¬ 
ing  too  strictly  enforced.'’1  Roosevelt,  however,  agreed  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  placed  on  the  act  by  the  Rogers  Subcommittee  and  wanted  no 
changes  instituted  that  would  reduce  competition.64 

Woodring  was  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  competitive  system  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  years  1935-36,  but  the  Air  Corps  was  never  completely  satisfied. 
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The  assistant  secretary  credited  the  new  bidding  procedure  with  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  aircraft  design  and  performance — assertions  very  hard  to  prove 
or  disprove.  Air  officers  still  liked  the  old  negotiated  system  which  al¬ 
lowed  them  the  latitude  to  force  a  contractor  to  modify  his  test  aircraft  to 
make  production  models  more  acceptable  to  An  Corps  needs,  and  to 
more  closely  control  price.  They  were  unhappy  with  the  long  leadtimes 
imposed  on  quantity  purchases  under  the  new  system,  for  this  reduced  the 
number  of  new  planes  immediately  entering  the  inventory  to  offset  large 
attrition  losses.  Further,  air  officers  scorned  the  requirement  to  write 
lengthy  justifications  for  every  contract  awarded  to  counter  the  protests 
of  the  losing  competitors.  Yet  for  the  time  being  the  Air  Corps  was  stuck 
with  competitive  quantity  procurement;  Foulois  and  his  subordinates 
worked  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.'’' 
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Subcommittee  No.  3's  animosity  toward  General  Foulois  in  the  spring 
of  1934  had  its  origins  in  the  Air  Corps'  purported  use  of  illegal  procure- 
ment  methods,  hut  as  the  Rogers  Subcommittee  continued  its  probe  it 
reached  the  conclusion  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  was  guilty  of  far  more 
than  simply  negotiating  contracts.  Foulois'  ill-conceived  testimony  impli¬ 
cating  Woodring  as  the  initiator  of  specification  changes  and  the  air 
chief's  later  denial  that  he  had  intended  to  give  such  an  impression  caused 
the  subcommittee  to  suspect  the  general's  credibility.  Foulois'  assurances 
to  committee  members  on  March  I  that  the  Air  Corps  was  well  fitted  to 
handle  the  air  mail  job.1  coupled  with  renewed  accidents  and  deaths  one 
week  later,  fed  this  suspicion.  Committee  members  reasoned  the  air  chief 
was  intentionally  trying  to  mislead  Congress  and  decided  to  look  for  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  in  his  February  I  testimony  before  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  on  the  War  Department's  GHQ  Air  Force  aircraft  bill. 

Foulois  had  appeared  on  that  date  at  the  short-notice  request  of 
Chairman  McSwain  and  had  employed  his  traditional  approach  of  cam¬ 
paigning  for  increased  Air  Corps  autonomy  by  damning  General  Staff 
control  of  military  aviation.  Just  as  in  1919  and  in  the  early  1920s.  the  air 
chief  lashed  out,  freely  mixing  opinion  with  fact.  The  committee  was  in 
executive  session  when  he  arrived,  and  McSwain  encouraged  him  to  speak 
his  mind,  telling  Foulois:  “This  testimony  which  is  being  taken  will  be  for 
our  information  only.  It  will  not  be  printed.  We  want  to  assure  you  that 
so  far  as  lies  within  the  power  of  this  committee,  you  arc  to  be  absolutely 
protected  in  what  you  say."  The  air  chief,  pleased  that  his  remarks  would 
not  go  beyond  the  committee  and  the  War  Department,  cautioned  his  lis¬ 
teners  that  "any  statements  I  make  here  are  my  own  persona!  opinion." 
He  then  proceeded  to  eritici/c  the  General  Staff  on  a  number  of  specific 
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issues.-' 

Foulois’  open  hostility  toward  the  War  Department  had  two  immedi¬ 
ate  causes.  The  first  of  these  was  his  bitterness  over  the  General  Staff’s 
exclusion  of  his  office  from  the  planning  of  the  aircraft  procurement  pro¬ 
ject  sent  to  the  PWA  in  193.1.  Contrary  to  normal  practice,  the  General 
Staff  had  allowed  the  Air  Corps  almost  no  voice  in  arriving  at  the  num¬ 
bers  and  types  of  planes  to  be  purchased  with  PWA  funds.  Once  the  War 
Plans  Division  finished  its  many  revisions  in  early  June,  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-4.  took  over  completely,  even  testifying  before  the  PWA 
on  behalf  of  the  desired  allocation.  The  OCAC  was  allowed  to  suggest  the 
numbers  of  attack,  bombardment,  and  pursuit  planes  to  be  purchased 
with  the  meager  $7.5  million  eventually  furnished  by  the  PWA,  but  only 
after  the  General  Staff  had  barred  all  other  airplane  types  from  the  buy. 
The  War  Department,  however,  still  had  the  final  say  on  aircraft  num¬ 
bers.  ' 

The  second  and  more  immediate  cause  of  his  seething  hostility  was 
the  War  Department’s  wording  of  its  February  1  bill  to  fill  out  the  GHQ 
Air  Force.  Two  days  before,  MacArthur  had  called  Foulois  in  to  work 
with  Drum  on  a  legislative  proposal  to  keep  the  existing  1 K:  1 0  ratio  in 
Army  and  Navy  aircraft.4 The  bill  they  came  up  with  made  no  mention  of 
an  exact  number  of  planes.  It  did  specify  that  enough  be  bought  to  equip 
the  GHQ  Air  Force,  together  with  a  twenty-five-percent  reserve  and  such 
other  planes  as  were  necessary  tor  national  defense.  The  proposal  pro¬ 
vided:  “That  this  program  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  annual  increments 
as  will  preserve  the  air  ratio  between  Army  and  Navy  aviation."'  MacAr- 
thur  approved  the  draft  and  told  Foulois  to  present  it  informally  to  Con¬ 
gressman  MeSwain.  which  he  did  on  the  evening  of  January  30.  The  next 
night  the  Chief  of  Staff  called  the  air  chief  in  again,  and  showed  him  a 
second  bill  that  said  nothing  about  maintaining  the  Army-Navy  ratio. 
This  one  had  been  written  by  the  General  Staff’s  legislative  branch  and 
was  the  proposal  MeSwain  introduced  on  February  I  at  War  Department 
request  (H.R.  7553).  l  oulois  was  nettled  that  he  had  not  been  consulted 
on  the  second  bill.  Although  apparently  not  revealing  his  anger  to  MacAr¬ 
thur,  he  stood  ready  to  attack.  His  targets  were  the  shortcomings  of  the 
bill  and  General  Staff  duplicity  in  substituting  it  for  the  January  30 
draft  /’ 

Warmed  by  McSwain’s  encouragement  on  February  I.  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps  told  of  the  air  arm's  efforts  to  build  up  military  aviation 
over  the  past  twenty  years,  in  his  view,  "the  main  obstacle— the  main 
blocking  element— in  the  War  Department  has  been  the  War  Department 
General  Staff."  He  singled  out  the  Drum  Board  report  as  the  only  step 
taken  by  the  General  Staff  in  the  previous  two  decades  to  strengthen  the 
air  component,  Foulois  made  it  clear  he  w..s  not  attacking  the  integrity  of 
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War  Department  staff  officers,  only  their  ignorance  of  military  aviation. 
Such  individuals,  he  said,  should  not  be  in  control  of  airpower  develop¬ 
ment.  The  air  chief  denounced  the  War  Department’s  bill  for  its  vague¬ 
ness.  and  related  how  the  General  staff  had  bypassed  his  office  when 
writing  it.  He  recounted  a  conversation  he  had  with  an  unnamed  General 
Staff  officer  a  few  hours  before  coming  to  the  hearing  room.  The  officer 
told  him  that  the  War  Department  had  deleted  the  ratio  provision  on  pur¬ 
pose,  setting  an  upper  rather  than  a  lower  limit  on  the  number  of  aircraft 
to  deliberately  make  the  bill  fu//y.  He  then  asked  angrily:  "Who  are  they 
trying  to  fool?  You?  Me?  Or  someone  else?”  He  asserted  that,  with  only 
an  upper  limit,  the  General  Staff  would  be  free  to  buy  as  many  or  as  few 
planes  as  it  wanted.  He  did  not  say  so  at  the  time,  but  Foulois  also  feared 
the  bill  allowed  only  a  total  of  two  thousand  aircraft  rather  than  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  two  thousand  to  the  planes  on  hand.  He  brought  out  this  point  in 
corrections  to  his  testimony  which  he  sent  to  the  committee  a  short  time 
later.  The  air  chief  was  not  alone  in  interpreting  the  poorly  punctuated 
legislative  proposal  in  this  way,  for  The  Yew  York  Times  expressed  it  in 
those  terms  on  February  2.' 

The  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  ardently  campaigned  for  autonomy  be¬ 
fore  MeSwain's  committee.  Faulting  the  General  Staff  as  slow  and  unre¬ 
sponsive  to  aviation  needs,  he  argued  for  a  separate  budget  and  promo¬ 
tion  list  for  the  Air  Corps.  He  recounted  for  the  committee  how  his  office 
was  ignored  in  I’VVA  protect  planning  and  pointed  out  that  this  would 
never  have  happened  had  there  been  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Air. 
Foulois  also  deplored  the  arrangement  that  gave  other  segments  of  the 
Army  control  of  the  pay  for  Reserve  officers  on  extended  active  duty  with 
the  Air  Corps,  and  of  ammunition,  weapons,  and  radio  equipment  pro¬ 
curement.  He  complained  that  others  controlled  these  Air  Corps  resources 
yet  he  was  held  responsible  for  the  outcome: 

It  in  the  (  hiet  ft  the  \ir  C  orp*  that  ha*  the  toponvihiUtv  tot  bmldmj:  up 
the  \it  <  orp*  and  he  i*  not  allowed  to  m.ike  recommendations,  or  it  he  doe* 
make  recommendation*,  no  attention  i*  paid  to  him.  he  i*  never  called  in  to 
defend  the  regno*!*  tor  amount*  of  monev.  either  before  the  Budget  Director 
or  before  (  onete**  A  el  when  the  monev  i*  allotted,  it  i*  usiiallv  allotted  re 
cardie**  ot  In*  own  recommendation*,  and  in  the  end  he  i*  harne**ed  with  a 
responsibility  to  eet  the  thine  done.'* 

Foulois,  a  poor  extemporaneous  speaker,  must  have  known  that  this  state¬ 
ment  could  be  taken  to  mean  he  was  forbidden  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
Air  Corps’  direct  appropriations— which  in  fact  he  was  not.  In  the  cor¬ 
rected  version  of  his  testimony  he  amended  the  passage  to  read:  "He  is 
never  called  it;  to  defend,  before  the  Director  of  Budget,  or  before  Con¬ 
gress,  funds  esiinved  for  by  other  branches  for  Air  Corps  purposes.”"’ 

While  deeming  the  Drum  Board  report  a  positive  step,  the  air  chief 
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said: 

I  here  arc*  a  l*>?  thing's  in  there  that  1  disagreed  with:  there  are  a  lot  ot 
thine**  in  there  that  1  agreed  with  in  the  interest  ot  hat  mon\.  and  aNi»  n*  the 
tael  that  toe  members  of  that  board  -and  1  was  otten  the  mmorit>  tnembet 
on  (ot  \  ot  thine**  that  had  to  happen  and  that  were  djseusved 
there  were  a  eteat  main  things  that  I  was  \oted  down  on  tu  handlme  the 
pat  liament.it  >  procedure  in  working  up  that  report  11 

This,  like  main  of  1  oulois'  other  comments  that  day,  was  imprecise.  He 
had  not  meant  to  lease  the  impression  that  he  disagreed  with  the  workings 
of  the  hoard  or  its  report,  but  that  is  exactly  what  he  had  done.1' 

I  he  C  hief  of  the  Air  Corps'  hastily  conceived  testimony  of  l'ebru- 
ary  1  was  replete  with  generalizations  and  personal  opinions.  His  remarks 
would  become  a  wellspring  of  trouble  for  him  when  Subcommittee  Num¬ 
ber  3  'Ok  time  to  cheek  them  against  other  sources,  and  against  the  gen¬ 
eral's  own  written  corrections  furnished  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
I  onion  did  not  knowingly  lie  to  the  committee.  He  simpl>  clung  to  his 
approach  of  years  standing,  stating  the  ease  against  the  General  Staff  in 
the  worst  possible  terms.  In  doing  so.  he  handed  the  Rogers  Subcommit¬ 
tee  t  . ore  alleged  evidence  to  prove  he  was  seeking  to  mislead  Congress. 

Before  making  a  detailed  cheek  of  his  I  ebruary  I  testimony.  Sub¬ 
committee  Number  3  found  other  information  pointing  to  loulois’  mis¬ 
conduct.  During  his  March  "  appearance  before  the  Rogers  Subcommit¬ 
tee.  the  ait  chief,  in  effect,  admitted  he  had  knowingly  broken 
procurement  law.  When  Congressman  Goss  accused  him  of  violating 
Army  regulations  requiring  competitive  buying  with  the  January  1434  in¬ 
vitations  lot  bids,  loulois  responded  testily  and  without  much  fore¬ 
thought:  "  That  is  perfectly  all  right.  I  have  overlooked  the  Army  regula¬ 
tions  and  broken  them  hundreds  of  times  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  and  I  will  break  them  again.”’'  Ibis  statement  did  not  cause 
a  stir  at  the  time,  for  the  subcommittee  had  not  yet  decided  to  build  a 
case  against  the  air  chief.  Once  the  members  did  make  that  decision,  the 
reply  became  one  more  piece  of  convenient  supporting  evidence. 

Assertions  by  Curtiss- Wright  executives  in  April  before  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  afforded  evidence  that  l  oulois  had  acted  unethically.  Thomas  A. 
Morgan  charged  the  C  hief  of  the  Air  Corps  with  prejudice  against 
Curtiss- Wright.  and  with  keeping  Air  Corps  business  away  from  the  Cur¬ 
tiss  C  ompany  (the  aircraft  manufacturing  portion  of  the  corporation):  "1 
think  the  record  will  show  that  Curtiss  has  not  received  an  order  for 
planes  from  the  Air  Corps  in  about  three  years,  except  when  it  went  over 
General  l  oulois'  head."  As  previously  mentioned,  Burdette  S.  Wright  of 
Curtiss -Wright  claimed  t hat  Army  aviators  had  purposely  written  the  Jan¬ 
uary  hid  invitations  for  the  RWA- funded  aircraft  purchase  to  exclude  the 
corporation  from  competition.14 
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When  the  subcommittee  wrote  its  interim  report  in  May,  it  was  not 
yet  ready  to  press  for  a  full  indictment  of  Foulois.  It  charged  him  only 
with  responsibility  for  the  Air  Corps'  use  of  allegedly  illegal  procurement 
procedures  to  buy  planes  with  PWA  funds.  The  report's  findings  were 
actually  ridiculous.  While  praising  the  actions  of  Woodring,  the  man  who 
had  approved  the  use  of  the  January  invitations,  the  subcommittee  con¬ 
demned  his  military  functionary  who  had  to  carry  out  the  proeedure.  No 
doubt  the  members  looked  upon  Foulois  and  his  staff  as  the  chief  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  advertisements,  but  they  overlooked  completely  the  part 
played  by  the  assistant  secretary’s  office  or  by  Woodring  himself.  In  at¬ 
tacking  Foulois,  the  subcommittee  was  striking  at  the  Air  Corps’  deep 
belief  in  the  worth  of  negotiated  contracts.  However,  the  vigor  with  which 
the  May  report  damned  the  air  chief  suggested  that  the  eight  subcommit¬ 
tee  members  had,  by  this  time,  convinced  themselves  that  Foulois  was 
guilty  of  much  more  than  just  leading  an  organization  that  wholly  em¬ 
braced  negotiated  contracting. 

Quite  naturally,  Foulois  was  angered  by  the  May  7  report.  A  few 
days  later,  he  struck  back  in  a  public  statement  proclaiming  his  innocence. 
He  explained  that  the  planes  he  had  originally  recommended  for  negoti¬ 
ated  purchase  were  “the  best  known  models  in  existence."  In  opting  for 
negotiation,  he  was  following  a  procedure  used  by  the  Air  Corps  for 
many  years,  which  “has  always  been  approved  by  higher  authority.”  The 
statement  recounted  how  Air  Corps  personnel  had  cooperated  with  the 
assistant  secretary,  once  he  had  chosen  competitive  bidding  for  the  PWA- 
funded  purchase.  It  pointed  out  that  Woodring  had  praised  the  way  the 
Army  air  arm  had  carried  out  his  directive  to  institute  competition. 
Foulois  concluded: 

I  lie  implication  ol  the  press  reports  of  the  subcommittee  findings  is  that 
the  \i i  Corps  ollieets  drew  up  these  circular  proposals  in  a  manner  known  by 
them  to  be  illegal.  Ibis  is  erroneous  and  wholly  unfair  to  me  and  the  other 
oltieers  ol  the  \tt  C  orps  who  participated  in  this  transaction.1 

This  plea  did  not  dissuade  the  Rogers  Subcommittee.  It  went  ahead 
with  its  investigation  of  Foulois,  rechecking  the  air  chief’s  February  1  tes¬ 
timony  by  calling  senior  Army  officers  to  comment  on  his  remarks,  and 
by  contrasting  them  with  Foulois’  edited  version.  The  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  had  written,  expanded,  and  corrected  his  statement,  for  McSwain 
had  told  him  this  was  perfectly  permissible.  The  revision  changed  nothing 
of  substance.  Foulois  merely  modified  some  of  his  ambiguous  comments 
to  clarify  them  and  qualified  the  harsher  words  and  phrases  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  General  Staff’s  alleged  ineptness  in  handling  military  aviation. 
Notwithstanding,  the  subcommittee  pounced  on  the  revision  as  positive 
proof  the  air  chief  was  deliberately  trying  to  mislead  members  of  Con¬ 
gress.1'’ 
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In  May  and  early  June,  Rogers  summoned  the  four  generals  who  had 
recently  served  with  Fouiois  on  the  Drum  board — Kilbourne,  Gulick,  Si- 
monds,  and  Drum.  They  were  to  testify  on  the  accuracy  of  the  air  chief’s 
February  1  remarks  and  on  his  fitness  to  serve  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps. 
From  the  nature  of  the  questions  put  to  these  officers,  it  was  clear  the 
subcommittee  members  had  already  reached  a  verdict  on  both  issues.  For 
their  part,  the  generals  were  predisposed  to  portray  Fouiois  in  rather  neg¬ 
ative  terms.  The  pioneer  aviator  had  openly  advocated  autonomy  for  the 
Air  Corps  just  at  the  time  McSwain  was  fomenting  concern  in  the  War 
Department  with  his  bill  to  achieve  this  change.  Further,  Fouiois  had  spo¬ 
ken  ill  of  the  General  Staff  before  Congress  and  had  put  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  spot  by  failing  to  deliver  on  his  assurances  to  postal  officials 
that  the  Air  Corps  could  adequately  handle  domestic  air  mail  service.  For 
these  reasons  and  because  of  his  past  clashes  with  General  Staff  members 
and  his  unyielding  advocacy  of  Air  Corps  interests  over  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  Army,  the  four  generals  presented  testimony  most  uncomplimen¬ 
tary  to  Fouiois.1' 

Simonds,  Kilbourne,  and  Gulick  appeared  together  before  the  sub¬ 
committee.  Rogers  set  the  tempo  of  the  proceedings  by  reading  excerpts 
from  Fouiois*  February  1  testimony  and  asking  the  three  officers  to  com¬ 
ment.  With  encouragement  from  subcommittee  members,  Simonds  as¬ 
serted  there  was  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  air  chief’s  charges  that  General 
Staff  officers  knew  nothing  about  military  aviation  and  were  unresponsive 
to  Air  Corps  needs.  Kilbourne  voiced  a  like  view.  All  three  men  were 
shocked  when  told  that  Fouiois  said  he  had  been  hampered  by  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure  during  the  Drum  Board  deliberations.  Parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure  had  not  been  used.  Fouiois  had  worked  harmoniously  within  the 
group,  disagreeing  merely  on  a  few  minor  points.  They  also  denied  that 
the  War  Department’s  bill,  introduced  on  February  l,  had  been  designed 
to  “fool  anyone." 

Twisting  the  air  chief's  testimony.  Congressman  James  told  Gulick 
that  Fouiois  had  contended  he  was  never  called  upon  to  defend  Air  Corps 
estimates  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Gulick  commented  that  this 
was  “absolutely  without  foundation."  Committee  members  next  asked 
Kilbourne  to  assess  Fouiois  based  on  the  air  chief’s  February  1  remarks. 
The  Chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division  replied:  “For  a  man  to  come  up  here 
and  make  such  statements  as  he  has  made  to  you,  which  are  easily  capable 
of  being  refuted,  it  looks  like  he  is  crazy.”  Kilbourne  volunteered  that 
Fouiois  had  been  very  uncooperative  with  the  General  Staff  and  was  often 
not  around  when  important  matters  needed  his  coordination. 18  Without 
saying  so,  the  three  witnesses  probably  conveyed  the  impression  that 
Fouiois  was  unfit  to  continue  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps. 

General  Drum's  testimony  on  June  5  corroborated  that  of  Simonds, 
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Guliek,  and  Kilbourne.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  countered  Foulois’ 
charge  that  the  General  Staff  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  advancement 
of  military  aviation:  “My  opinion  is  that  the  War  Department  General 
Staff  has  everted  special  efforts  to  build  up  the  Air  Corps  from  the  period 
of  the  war  to  the  present  ...  1  believe  there  had  been  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  given  to  the  Air  Corps,  rightly,  and  should  have  been."  He  branded 
the  air  chief’s  comments  on  the  General  Staff  “an  inaccurate  statement  .  . 

.  [which}  does  not  represent  the  actual  conditions.”  Congressman  Joseph 
Lister  Hill  led  the  witness  to  exclaim  that  Foulois  had  been  given  every 
chance  to  make  his  views  known  on  Air  Corps-related  procurement  of 
such  items  as  radios  and  armament,  managed  by  other  segments  of  the 
Army.  Drum  did  not  mention  that  the  air  chief  was  never  invited  to  speak 
in  support  of  appropriations  for  these  items  before  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  Congress. 

The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  produced  a  letter  from  the  War  depart¬ 
ment  budget  office,  indicating  Foulois  was  actively  involved  in  planning 
and  defending  his  own  budget.  This,  however,  was  irrelevant,  for  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  had  never  made  claims  to  the  contrary,  save  in  the 
case  of  the  PWA  aircraft  project  from  which  he  was  in  fact  excluded. 
When  asked  why  Foulois  had  given  inaccurate  information  to  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  on  February  1,  Drum  offered  that  the  air 
chief  was  acting  under  the  “conception  that  Congress  could  be  persuaded 
to  bring  about  ...  a  separation  of  the  Air  Corps  by  leading  them  to 
believe  that  the  Air  Corps  was  hamstrung  and  blocked  by  officials  of  the 
War  Department.”  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  wound  up  his  testimony 
with  a  wholly  unfavorable  appraisal  of  Foulois: 

M>  personal  opinion  k  ih.u  Ik  is  not  a  fit  officer  to  be  C  hief  of  the  Air 
C  otps;  ami  I  come  to  ili.it  opinion  not  only  in  vie*  of  these  misrepresentations 
that  li.oc  been  presented  to  me,  but  from  the  state  of  affairs  in  ihe  Air 
C  iii ps.  I  tie  management  ot  the  Air  C  orps,  m  my  mind,  has  demonstrated 
that  he  is  not  In  lot  it  1  ’ 

The  subcommittee  now  had  the  opinions  of  four  high-ranking  officers 
with  which  to  refute  f  oulois'  February  l  opinions. 

The  question  remains:  Why  did  the  subcommittee  single  out  Foulois 
and  build  an  extensive  case  against  him?  There  were  probably  three  chief 
motivating  factors.  First,  the  subcommittee  wanted  to  find  some  guilty 
party  to  justify  the  undertaking  of  the  procurement  investigation.  Second, 
there  was  its  firm  conviction  that  negotiated  contracts  were  illegal.  And 
finally  there  was  the  embarrassment  felt  by  some  of  the  members  who, 
believing  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps'  assurances  that  the  air  arm  could 
carry  the  air  mail,  had  made  statements  to  that  effect  on  the  House  floor. 
Several  of  Foulois'  actions  made  him  a  sitting  duck  for  the  eager 
congressmen— advocacy  of  negotiated  contracts;  blunders  in  testimony 
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before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  on  February  1,  the  House 
'appropriations  Committee  on  February  14,  and  Subcommittee  Num¬ 
ber  3  on  March  7;  and  overoptimistic  assurances  regarding  the  Air 
Corps'  abilities  in  the  air  mail  operation. 

Subcommittee  members  needed  to  find  a  guilty  party.  They  began 
their  probe  with  charges  of  corruption  in  aircraft  procurement  swirling  in 
the  press,  and  they  realized  they  must  uncover  someone  responsible  for 
the  Air  Corps'  alleged  poor  condition.  Investigations  that  turned  up  no 
misdeeds  soon  lose  the  publicity  on  which  politicians  flourish.  When  the 
members  of  Subcommittee  Number  3  could  find  no  collusion  in  aircraft 
procurement,  they  shifted  to  the  system  the  Air  Corps  used  to  buy  planes. 
But  blaming  the  system  for  the  air  arm’s  plight  was  no  substitute  for  a 
guilty  party.  So  Subcommittee  Number  3  resolved  that  Foulois,  by  virtue 
of  his  position  as  the  leading  advocate  of  the  unacceptable  practice  of 
negotiating  contracts,  would  be  its  candidate. 

Members  of  the  Rogers  Subcommittee  were  convinced  that  negotiated 
aircraft  contracts  were  illegal  and  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  poor  quality 
planes.  They  were  shocked  to  learn  that  the  Air  Corps  used  this  unaccept¬ 
able  procedure  and  that  Foulois  championed  it.  Congressman  Paul  J. 
Kvale  of  Minnesota  claimed  the  procurement  issue  chilled  his  former 
warm  regard  for  the  air  chief:  "The  reason  for  the  change  of  opinion  was 
solely  in  connection  with  the  P.W.A.  $7,500,000  airplane  procurement 
program  where  it  was  developed  that  the  General  had  been  disregarding 
the  Air  Corps  Act  of  1926.":<l  Other  members  apparently  felt  the  same 
way,  but  this  in  itself  was  not  enough  to  trigger  an  inquiry  into  other 
possible  wrongdoings  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps. 

It  was  Foulois'  unfulfilled  assurances  on  the  air  mail  issue  that  led 
the  subcommittee  to  delve  deeper  into  his  activities.  He  had  told  the  mem¬ 
bers  on  March  I  that  the  Air  Corps  was  properly  trained  and  equipped  to 
carry  the  mail.  Based  upon  these  words.  Congressmen  Rogers  and  Hill 
had  defended  the  Army  aviators  against  charges  to  the  contrary  on  the 
House  floor.  On  the  day  after  Foulois'  appearance.  Hill  told  the  members 
of  Congress: 

The  reason  we  had  these  deaths,  gentlemen,  was  not  due  to  an>  lack  of 
equipment,  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of  training,  hut  because  the  pilots  ran 
into  that  unusual,  that  extraordinary,  cruel  weather  we  had  during  those 
nights. 


I  want  to  say,  further,  that  all  this  talk  we  ha\e  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  about  legalized  murder  is  a  lot  of  political  claptrap."1 

As  the  accidents  continued,  subcommittee  members  who  had  defended  the 
Air  Corps  were  left  out  on  a  limb.  They  easily  concluded  that  Foulois  had 
purposely  lied  to  them  about  Air  Corps  capabilities.  Angry  over  being 
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made  10  look  foolish  and  keen  to  find  a  scapegoat  for  the  persisting  air 
mail  debacle,  Foulois  was  the  obvious  choice. 

Evidently  the  air  chief  had  given  the  subcommittee  members  some 
grossly  inaccurate  data  on  March  1.  Hill  reported  Foulois  told  him  that 
all  pilots  flying  the  air  mail  had  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  active  duty. 
According  to  Rogers,  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  said  under  oath  that 
Army  pilots  carrying  the  mail  averaged  fifty  to  sixty  hours  of  night-flying 
experience.  The  subcommittee  checked  the  statistics  on  those  pilots  who 
had  died  during  the  mail  operation  and  found  that  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  had  fewer  night-flying  hours  than  Foulois  had  claimed.” 
Unhappy  over  being  deceived,  the  members  screened  the  air  chief’s  Febru¬ 
ary  1  testimony  for  more  lies.  Once  the  process  started,  the  subcommittee 
latched  onto  every  inconsistency,  every  biased  opinion  and  overgeneraliza¬ 
tion,  and  even  the  fact  that  Foulois  had  revised  his  testimony,  as  conclu¬ 
sive  proof  he  was  seeking  to  mislead  Congress. 

Concern  over  the  air  chief's  deceptiveness,  rather  than  his  entangle¬ 
ment  in  negotiated  contracting,  became  the  driving  force  behind  the  con¬ 
tinued  investigation.  Subcommittee  members  who  had  previously  sup¬ 
ported  Foulois  and  his  hopes  for  air  arm  autonomy  turned  against  this 
individual  whom  they  believed  had  practiced  illegal  procurement  proce¬ 
dures,  and  lied  to  them  about  the  Air  Corps'  abilities  and  General  Staff 
treatment. Congressman  Kvale  explained  the  change  in  the  committee’s 
perception: 

General  foulois  ga'c  the  (Military  Affairs)  eommittec  the  impression  that 
the  General  Stall  and  everybody  outside  of  the  Air  Corps  were  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  injure  the  Air  Corps. 

We  started  out  to  investigate  the  General  Stall'  and  Mr.  Woodring  to  find 
out  why  they  had  compelled  General  foulois  to  purchase  planes  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  slower.  I  started  out  very  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  the  General  Staff  and  Mr.  Woodring,  figuring  they  had  compelled  him  to 
purchase  planes  thirty  to  fifty  miles  slower.  Alter  a  few  days  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  investigating  the  wrong  people;  that  General  l  oulois 
had  lied  to  us— deliberately  lied  to  us.* 

Congressman  Rogers  pul  it  this  way:  “General  Foulois  has  had  a  splendid 
record,  a  long  record  as  a  soldier  of  distinction.  Every  man  on  that  com¬ 
mittee  was  his  friend  until  he  came  before  us  and  lied  and  perjured  him¬ 
self  time  and  time  again."' 

Subcommittee  Number  3  issued  a  report  of  its  findings  on  June  15, 
charging  Foulois  with  procurement  violations,  deliberately  seeking  to  de¬ 
ceive  and  mislead  Congress,  and  mismanagement  and  inefficiency  in  the 
air  mail  operation.  The  report  accused  the  air  chief  of  “deliberate,  willful, 
and  intentional  violations”  of  procurement  law.  As  evidence  to  support 
this  charge,  it  quoted  Foulois’  comment  that  he  had  broken  Army  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  past  and  would  do  so  again. >  This  was  an  utterly  unjust 
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statement  of  the  air  chiefs  position.  Neither  Foulois  nor  his  subordinates 
believed  they  were  doing  anything  illegal,  and  the  subcommittee’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  negotiated  quantity  purchases  violated  the  law  was  very  much 
open  to  question.  The  report  refrained  from  mentioning  that  in  certain 
cases  AR  5-240  permitted  purchases  without  competitive  bidding,  or  that 
The  Judge  Advocate  General  had  cleared  all  contracts  before  they  went 
into  effect.  Likewise,  it  made  no  comment  on  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee’s  views  on  the  1926  act  or  on  Woodring’s  assertion  before  Sub¬ 
committee  Number  3  on  June  14  that  he  did  not  think  the  Air  Corps  had 
broken  the  law  with  its  past  practices.  In  summary,  this  section  of  the 
report  presented  a  weak  case  against  Foulois. ; 

The  report  marshaled  slightly  better  evidence  to  support  the  charge 
that  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  had  sought  to  deceive  and  mislead,  but 
even  here  the  subcommittee  could  not  prove  intent.  To  document  their 
case,  the  members  placed  portions  of  Foulois'  February  1  testimony 
alongside  his  later  corrections.  This  paralleling  proved  the  air  chief  had 
subsequently  softened  much  of  the  belligerent  language  used  to  describe 
how  unsuitable  General  Staff  control  was.>  Still,  as  General  Simonds 
pointed  out  months  later,  both  columns  of  testimony  conveyed  “the  same 
general  impression."^  Foulois  had  not  changed  the  substance  of  the  re¬ 
marks.  so  the  comparison  was  meaningless. 

The  opinionated,  overgenerali/cd.  and  poorly  worded  comments 
made  by  Foulois  on  February  I  were  far  more  useful  to  the  subcommit¬ 
tee's  case.  The  report  specifically  mentioned  his  claim  that  he  had  no  con¬ 
trol  over  Air  Corps-related  items  administered  by  other  War  Department 
agencies.  Using  portions  of  Drum's  June  5  testimony  and  copies  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  correspondence,  the  report  showed  that  Foulois  was  afforded 
ample  opportunity  to  make  recommendations  on  these  items.  Evidence  in 
the  report  verified  that  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  was  responsible  for 
formulating  his  own  budget  request  and  defending  it  before  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  Congress,  facts  that  Foulois  had  not  contested  except  in 
the  case  of  the  development  of  the  PWA  aircraft  purchase  program.  But 
neither  Drum's  words  nor  the  War  Department  documents  refuted  the  air 
chiefs  contention  that  he  was  never  called  upon  to  defend  requests  before 
the  Budget  Bureau  or  Congress  for  Air  Corps-related  items  administered 
by  other  agencies.  The  report  was  on  more  solid  ground  w  hen  it  attacked 
Foulois'  comments  on  Drum  Board  procedures.  The  subcommittee  turned 
to  the  testimony  of  Kilbourne,  Simonds,  and  Gulick  to  show  that  the 
Drum  Board  had  not  used  parliamentary  procedure,  and  that  Foulois  had 
not  been  voted  down  on  a  number  of  issues  (as  he  had  claimed).30 

To  further  confirm  its  charge  that  he  had  knowingly  tried  to  deceive 
the  Rogers  Committee,  the  report  recounted  Foulois’  March  1  assurance 
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that  the  Air  Corps  was  adequately  trained  and  equipped  to  handle  the  air 
mail.  It  contested  information  on  pilot  night-flying  experience  he  had 
given  the  subcommittee  with  statistics  on  some  of  the  fliers  killed  in  the 
operation.  The  report  disclosed  that  none  of  the  nine  pilots  named  had 
near  the  fifty  to  sixty  hours  of  night  experience  that  the  Air  Corps  chief 
asserted  was  the  average  for  those  engaged  in  mail  activity.-11  In  this  in¬ 
stance  Foulois  had  misled  the  subcommittee,  but  he  could  have  done  so 
unknowingly  for  the  Air  Corps  had  only  recently  started  keeping  track  of 
night-flying  time.  Further,  Foulois  knew  students  did  a  good  deal  of  night 
flying  at  the  training  center,  and  regulations  required  all  tactical  pilots  to 
receive  about  twenty  hours  of  night  experience  each  year.  It  was  quite 
likely  the  air  chief,  fully  believing  the  Air  Corps  was  equal  to  the  air  mail 
job.  based  his  statement  to  the  Rogers  Subcommittee  on  the  above  consid¬ 
erations  without  bothering  to  carefully  check  the  forces’  actual  night¬ 
training  experience.  It  was  also  possible  that  the  subcommittee’s  figures 
for  the  dead  pilots  omitted  the  hours  flown  at  night  while  students  at  the 
training  center. Writing  in  1935.  General  Simonds  perhaps  expressed  the 
true  nature  of  Foulois’  misstatement:  “I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it 
was  a  case  of  willful  misrepresentation  ...  I  do  not  believe  General 
Foulois  knew  very  closely  what  the  true  state  of  affairs  was,  although  he 
may  base  believed  he  did."" 

The  third  charge  leveled  by  Subcommittee  Number  3.  that  of  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  mismanagement  in  the  air  mail  operation,  was  based  in  part 
upon  Foulois'  February  9  statement  to  Harllec  Branch  that  the  Air  Corps 
could  be  ready  in  ten  days.  The  report  declared  that  the  air  arm  was  ill 
prepared  for  the  venture  and  that  Foulois  made  a  grave  mistake  when  he 
told  Branch  otherwise.  The  subcommittee  also  denounced  the  air  chief,  as 
well  as  his  assistant,  for  not  properly  preparing  for  the  welfare  of  Air 
Corps  personnel  engaged  in  air  mail  work.  The  report  cited  the  problems 
of  “per  diem  allowances,  working  conditions,  and  the  availability  of 
hangars"  to  support  this  charge.  No  doubt  Foulois  showed  poor  judg 
ment  in  telling  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  the  Air  Corps 
could  operate  the  air  mail  system,  but  the  charge  of  not  looking  after  his 
men’s  welfare  was  absurd.  Forces  beyond  his  control  dictated  what  facili¬ 
ties  could  be  used  in  the  operation  as  well  as  when  per  diem  funds  would 
become  available.  Foulois  struggled  to  gain  extra  money  for  the  troops, 
and  he  sought  to  keep  his  pilots  from  taking  chances.  The  report  may 
have  demonstrated  that  Foulois  used  bad  judgment  on  February  9,  but  it 
did  not  bear  out  the  allegation  of  “mismanagement  and  inefficiency.”14 

House  Report  2060,  which  also  charged  Foulois  with  “gross  miscon¬ 
duct"  and  "unreliability  and  dishonesty."  concluded  by  saying: 

We  find  it  necessary  to  report  that  we  are  most  firmly  convinced  from  the 
evidence  and  records  submitted  that  before  any  substantial  progress  in  the  up- 
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buildinu  ot  (he  morale  and  (he  maieriel  ol  the  Arms  Air  Corps  can  he  at¬ 
tained:  Maiot  Cieneral  Beniamin  I),  f  oufois  nins(  he  relieved  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  Chief  of  (he  \ir  Corps  We  unanimously  recommend  (hat  the  Secretary 
of  War  take  such  action  without  delay 

Foulois  reacted  at  once  to  news  of  the  report.  He  angrily  attacked  the 
subcommittee's  reliance  on  secret  sessions  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
quoted  only  extracts  from  the  hearings  in  its  report  rather  than  publishing 
the  entire  proceedings.  In  a  statement  released  June  17  he  explained: 

I  have  no  tear  of  the  ultimate  outcome  ot  an>  fair  and  impartial  investiga¬ 
tion  of  m>  acts,  or  im  service  in  connection  with  nn  administration  of  the 
Aruiv  Ait  Corps,  especially  when  all  the  tacts  and  conditions  surrounding 
Arms  \it  Corps  attairs  are  tully  known. 

I  consider  that  the  accusation*  are  most  unfair  and  unjust  and  I  am 
reads  and  willing  ;tf  am  tune  to  meet  ms  accusers  m  open  court. 

The  crux  of  the  air  chief’s  rebuttal  was  that  the  eight  subcommittee  mem¬ 
bers  had  tried  him  in  secret.  He  now  demanded  every  shred  of  evidence 
supporting  the  subcommittee’s  decision  be  brought  into  the  open  for  pub¬ 
lic  scrutiny. 

The  secrecy  shrouding  the  investigation  was  perplexing.  In  March, 
VVestover  had  been  unable  to  get  a  copy  of  his  own  testimony  from  the 
subcommittee.  Vet  at  the  end  of  that  month,  a  reporter  handed  him  a 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  containing  his  as  well  as  other  individuals' 
remarks.  When  members  of  the  Baker  Board  requested  copies  of  Foulois’ 
and  Westover’s  testimony.  Rogers  wrote  the  board  that  the  subcommittee 
was  unanimous  in  opposing  the  release  of  any  information  gathered  in 
executive  session.  However,  the  congressmen  seemed  to  have  no  qualms 
about  printing  portions  of  Eoulois’  February  1  statements,  which 
McSwain  had  guaranteed  were  for  committee  use  only.' 

On  June  18.  in  a  verbal  attack  on  Eoulois  on  the  House  floor, 
Rogers  claimed  the  air  chief  had  no  right  to  criticize  the  subcommittee  use 
of  dosed  hearings.  He  contended:  “Major  Cieneral  Foulois  himself  came 
before  our  committee  and  asked  that  they  be  kept  secret  and  executive.”  s 
This  was  a  grave  distortion.  When  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  appeared 
before  Subcommitte  Number  3  on  March  7.  he  willingly  testified  in  open 
session.  The  only  recorded  instance  of  his  having  inquired  if  his  remarks 
would  be  open  to  the  public  was  on  February  1,  before  the  full  Military 
Affairs  Committee.  On  that  occasion  the  committee  had  already  been  sit¬ 
ting  in  executive  session.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  asked  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  to  hear  other  witnesses  in  secret,  or  ever  mentioned  the  subject  of 
executive  proceedings  to  Subcommittee  Number  3. w 

Rogers  said  something  in  his  June  18  speech  that  he  later  regretted. 
He  told  his  fellow  congressmen  all  of  the  evidence  substantiating  the 
charges  against  Foulois  was  in  the  record:  “It  is  available  to  him.  it  is 
available  to  anyone;  and  if  our  veracity  is  doubted.  1  am  sure  we  will  be 
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glad  to  open  them  [sie]  up  to  the  world  and  let  them  see  the  nature  of  the 
testimony.’"1"  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  responded  at  onee  by  asking 
Rogers  for  a  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings,  which  Foulois  believed 
he  must  have  to  adequately  refute  the  charges  against  him. 41  After  some 
delay  Rogers  replied  that  it  “was  not  my  purpose  to  imply  that  testimony 
given  strictly  in  executive  session  with  the  understanding  it  would  be  held 
in  strict  confidence  would  be  made  available  to  you  or  any  other  person  at 
(his  time.”  The  subcommittee  chairman  said  he  personally  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  gi\e  f  oulois  the  full  transcript,  but  that  the  majority  of  subcommit¬ 
tee  members  opposed  doing  so.4:  By  going  back  on  his  June  18  pledge, 
Rogers  furnished  the  air  chief  and  his  press  supporters  with  ammunition 
for  a  counterattack. 

Many  of  the  nation's  leading  newspapers  and  military  and  aviation 
journals  protested  both  the  subcommittee’s  findings  and  its  secret 
methods.  An  editorial  in  the  Washington  livening  Star  gat  e  the  gist  of  this 
press  criticism: 

I  he  IliW't*  Milvommituv  on  Milium  Mtans  dul  not  content  itself  with 

metel\  nuking  to  the  Secietatx  o!  War  a  report  ot  it"  t inclines.  It  tried— it  it 

can  he  called  a  mal  (»eneral  I  oulois.  found  him  emits,  and.  acting  as  iiidjze 

and  iu»\.  sentenced  him  to  he  dismissed,  and  called  upon  Mr  Dorn  to  carry 

out  the  sentence  I  hi**  appears,  at  best,  to  he  a  high  handed  proceeding  on  the 

pan  ot  a  subcommittee  ot  a  House  committee.  A  trial  conJucted  behind 

closed  doors,  with  the  prosecutors  actuie  as  both  tudee  and  :ar\,  is  certainly 

4; 

tepuetiant  to  all  ideas  ot  \mencan  justice. 

The  paper  also  asserted  it  did  not  appear  that  foulois  had  actually  vio¬ 
lated  any  laws  or  regulations.44  A  number  of  editorials  argued  that  a  full 
transcript  of  the  subcommittee's  hearings  should  be  made  immediately 
available  to  him.  In  commenting  on  the  charges,  V.  S.  Air  Services  went 
overboard  proclaiming  l  oulois’  virtue:  “It  is  a  savage  attack  on  a  man 
who  has  worked  for  the  Air  C  orps  the  way  Joan  of  Arc  worked  for 
France,  the  chief  difference  between  them  being  that  the  General  has 
smoked  a  pipe."  The  editorial  continued:  “Call  Gandhi  a  well-dressed 
man.  call  Grant  garrulous,  say  that  Tee  loved  not  Virginia,  but  don't  be 
an  ass  and  assert  that  Foulois  is  dishonest."4' 

The  subcommittee  erred  badly  when  it  called  Foulois’  honesty  into 
question.  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  was  a  man  of  integrity  who  had 
never  used  his  position  for  personal  gain.  Unlike  some  senior  Air  Corps 
officers,  who  apparently  did  not  believe  small  gifts  or  favors  from  aircraft 
contractors  compromised  their  honor.  1  oulois  followed  a  strict  policy  of 
accepting  nothing  from  anyone  while  in  oll'ice.  He  returned  even  trivial 
items  such  as  a  picture  of  a  H-IO  bomber  and  a  box  of  cigars  because  he 
did  not  want  to  feel  obligated  to  businessmen  and  politicians. 

The  Army  and  \avy  Journal  took  the  subcommittee  to  task  for 
charging  the  air  chief  with  dishonesty  and  called  for  it  to  publicly  apolo- 
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gi/e  to  l  oulois.  (he  (ratio  journal  said  there  was  a  tremendous  difference 
between  the  accusation  the  eight  congressmen  had  made  and  the  charge  of 
dishonesty  of  expression  they  had  probably  intended  to  make.4'’ Congress¬ 
man  kvale  acknowledged  the  subcommittee's  error  in  early  July,  insisting 
that  by  dishonesty  the  report  meant  only  that  l  oulois  had  deliberately 
sought  to  mislead  the  committee.  He  added  that  the  subcommittee  mem¬ 
bers  "have  failed  to  uncover  one  single  instance  of  any  financial  dishon¬ 
esty  on  the  part  of  any  officer  in  the  Air  Corps,  or  in  any  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  jointly  involving  the  corps  and  the  aviation  industry  in  procurement 
affairs."  kvale  also  admitted  that  while  the  subcommittee  found  that 
loulois  had  deliberately  violated  the  law,  he  believed  the  air  chief  did  so 
“sincerely  believing  that  he  was  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Air 
Corps."4 

On  June  IS,  Rogers  wrote  to  Roosevelt  officially  informing  him  of 
the  subcommittee's  report  and  asking  the  President  to  promptly  remove 
l  oulois  from  the  post  of  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  Dern  took  charge  of  the 
matter  for  the  administration  and.  in  accordance  with  normal  War  De¬ 
partment  practices,  referred  the  report  to  the  accused  for  comment.  Sub¬ 
committee  members  wanted  the  secretary  to  quickly  carry  out  their 
wishes,  threatening  to  withhold  action  on  all  Air  Corps-related  legislation 
until  he  did.  Hut  Dern  could  not  be  hurried.  During  the  next  six  weeks, 
l  oulois  worked  on  his  rebuttal  and  continued  to  seek  the  release  of  the 
hearings  transcript. 4> 

I  he  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  report.  He  felt  helpless  to  defend  himself  against  charges  based  on 
concealed  evidence  and  testimony.  He  sincerely  believed  he  could  easily 
clear  his  name  if  the  basis  for  the  subcommittee's  accusations  were 
brought  out— but  this  Subcommittee  Number  3  would  not  allow.  Justifi¬ 
ably  angry,  he  wrote  a  statement  for  the  press  (never  released)  attacking 
the  subcommittee  members  for  the  "unethical"  way  they  had  used  his 
February  I  testimony.  He  complained  they  had  violated  the  pledge  given 
hint  that  his  statement  would  not  be  made  public,  unfairly  attacked  his 
revisions,  and  printed  just  those  portions  of  his  remarks  in  the  June  re¬ 
port  that  could  be  twisted  to  support  the  subcommittee's  contentions.  He 
could  not  understand  how  Rogers  and  his  cohorts  could  deny  him  the 
right  to  see  the  transcript  of  proceedings  when  they  had  broken  their  trust 
and  printed  part  of  his  executive  session  remarks.4'1 

l  oulois  refuted  the  report’s  charges  in  a  written  statement  to  the 
Baker  Board  in  early  July.  The  board,  wrapping  up  its  investigation,  had 
not  concerned  itself  with  the  workings  of  the  Rogers  Subcommittee  nor 
the  alleged  wrongdoings  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  Foulois.  however, 
felt  constrained  to  give  his  fellow  board  members  his  side  of  the  story.  He 
realized  he  was  a  poor  extemporaneous  speaker  and  told  the  board  that 
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the  subcommittee  had  taken  unfair  advantage  of  this  defect.  Claiming  he 
had  never  knowingly  made  false  statements  in  his  testimony,  he  explained 
that  his  "mental  makeup  as  a  flying  man"  caused  him  to  develop  “a  habit 
of  rapid  speech,  often  unconnected  and  incoherent,  and  generally  requir¬ 
ing  considerable  verbal  repetition  on  my  part,  in  order  that  my  real 
thoughts  and  ideas  may  be  clearly  and  accurately  expressed."  He  also  re¬ 
viewed  tor  the  hoard  members  the  multitude  of  evidence,  including  the 
recent  t hidings  ol  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  to  confirm  the 
legality  of  negotiated  contracting.  " 

On  August  10,  loulois  submitted  a  statement  on  the  subcommittee 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  he  air  chief  began  the  paper  by  reviewing 
his  extensive  correspondence  of  the  past  month  and  a  half  with  McSvvain 
and  the  eight  subcommittee  members,  in  which  he  had  sought  to  secure  a 
transcript  ot  the  hearings.  I  oulois  told  Dent  how  the  subcommittee  had 
violated  "the  solemn  promises"  given  him  concerning  Ins  I  ebruary  I  tes¬ 
timony.  He  contrasted  the  methods  and  outcome  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee's  procurement  probe  with  those  of  the  Rogers  Subcommittee. 
In  an  effort  to  persuade  the  secretary  that  the  Chief  of  the  Air  (  tups  was 
now  a  cooperative  member  of  the  War  Department  team,  and  thus  worth 
saving,  l  oulois  pointed  to  his  "loyal,  sincere,  and  wholehearted  support 
and  cooperation"  during  the  Baker  Board  investigation.  In  closing,  he 
affirmed  that  to  prepare  a  proper  defense,  it  was  "absolutely  essential"  he 
be  allowed  to  see  the  elusive  hearing  transcripts.  He  asked  Dent  to  sus¬ 
pend  action  in  the  case  until  the  subcommittee  made  its  records  available 
to  him.'1  Dern  was  probably  not  swayed  by  loulois'  efforts  to  portray 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  War  Department  "team."  but  he  did  believe  in 
the  air  chief's  right  to  see  the  evidence  used  against  him.  Moreover,  he  had 
little  love  for  McSvvain  and  his  Military  Affairs  Committee. 

I  he  secretary  sent  l  oulois-  statement  and  one  of  his  own  to  C  on¬ 
gressman  Rogers  on  August  21.  Dent's  message  criticized  the  subcommit¬ 
tee's  methods,  but  did  so  diplomatically: 

X  nn"t  dm  Mill  problem  now  coni  rout*  me.  the  volution  ot  which  in 
solses  some  ot  i he  fundamental  precept'*  ot  our  system  ot  jurisprudence  emho- 
dsinj*  mans  in  the  most  sacred  rights  ot  American  citizenship 

Had  the  report  ot  tire  committee  been  confined  to  an  indictment  or 
charges  aeainM  \1aior  (ieneral  I -oulois,  the  situation  svould  have  presented  no 
difficulty  In  Mich  event  I  could  base  followed  the  regular  procedure  pre 
scribed  for  the  determination  ot  such  matters  f>\  reterrme  the  case  to  a  mill 
tars  inhim.il  for  adjudication.  Instead,  however,  the  report  is  not  limited  to 
an  indictment,  hut  in  effect  finds  the  accused  emits,  lives  the  sentence,  and 
calls  on  the  Secret ar »  ot  War  to  execute  it. 

Deni  explained  that  if  he  now  referred  ihe  case  to  a  military  tribunal  “for 
the  determination  of  the  precise  matters  which  your  committee  already 
has  adjudged."  it  might  look  as  though  the  secretary  were  questioning  the 
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subcommittee's  findings.  "Such  a  suggestion  I  desire  most  scrupulously  to 
avoid.”" 

Dciu  vl.nmovl 

h.ul  tho  lopoti  .uui  u\ oinmciul.it u mi  ot  tho  oMiimittce  Ivon  h.isovl  on  .1  lull  .iiul 
complete  luMim**  whotom  the  ctmMiumon.it  nohis  ot  the  .icciisctl  woio  .ismiioJ. 

O' 011  llnmoh  tho  pitvoJmo  w.is  Noiuowfi.it  uniiMi.if.  f  wot ilj  fi.no  tel/  am 

sti.iiiu'vl  it'  oomi'k  with  the  nuiul.no  ot  ilu*  comnuMco.  llm  muIi  w.is  not  tho 
'4 

C.lNO 

tie  stressed  that  I  oulois  had  appeared  he  tore  the  subcommittee  only  as  a 
witness-  not  as  a  defendant  -and  had  been  given  no  chance  to  hear  or 
.  oss  examine  those  who  testified  against  him  or  to  offer  evidence  in  his 
own  defense.  Not  had  I  oulois  been  permitted  to  be  represented  by  coun¬ 
sel  at  the  heatings.  “All  of  these  rights  are  sacred  to  every  American  citi¬ 
zen  and  are  guaranteed  In  the  Constitution.”  Deni  wrote  that  under  the 
present  circumstances  he  could  not  in  cleat  conscience  act  against  t he 
Chief  of  the  Ait  Corps: 

I  tool  ih.u  1  ho  onh  slop  now  open  tv'  mo  in  to  iian\nnt  10  tho  committee  the 
p.nti.il  Nt.itomom  ot  \l.1101  l»onoi.il  l  oulots  tv'  ihc  oiul  ili.it  iho  sv'ininmoo  iu.ix 
cotiMiloi  whothoi  ho  nIioiiM  1101  mow  ho  poimmoil  to  luxe  full  access  tv'  tho 
o'ulciuo  .le.niiM  him  .uni  thon  .1ppo.11  hofoio  tho  couwuiffoo  ft'  prosour  /us  Jo 
ton  so 

1  he  secretary  thus  dumped  the  issue  back  into  the  subcommittees  lap. 

Hie  membets  of  Subcommittee  Number  f  were  very  upset  with 
Peril's  statement  and  Ins  inference  that  they  had  violated  I  oulois'  consti¬ 
tutional  rights.  Rogers  responded  for  the  group  in  late  September,  reiter¬ 
ating  to  reporters  the  subcommittees  demand  that  I  oulois  must  go.  He 
also  said  the  inembeis  would  formally  considei  the  air  chief's  lerpiest  for 
access  to  all  of  the  records  in  the  investigation  as  soon  as  the  tall  elections 
were  over,  lie  again  claimed  he  had  always  favored  giving  the  information 
to  1  oulois,  and  believed  the  subcommittee  would  turn  over  to  the  air  chief 
whatever  he  wanted  when  it  reconvened.'" 

Press  reaction  to  Pern’s  stand  probable  prompted  Roget’s  accommo¬ 
dating  attitude,  i'diiorial  comment  overwhelmingly  supported  the  secre¬ 
tary's  position.  I  his  pleased  I  oulois.  for  it  put  the  subcommittee  on  the 
defensive.  MacAitluu  told  the  subcommittee  in  December  that  ninety- 
.line  percent  of  the  papers  commenting  on  the  issue  agreed  the  air  chief 
should  have  access  to  all  of  the  testimony  and  be  allowed  to  defend  him¬ 
self  before  the  eight  congressmen.  Hie  C  hief  of  Staff  personally  endorsed 
this  solution.  Other  events  interceded,  however,  and  the  subcommittee 
never  did  release  the  documents  to  I  oulois.' 

During  MaeArlhur's  December  7  appearance,  he  and  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  members  aired  their  differing  perspectives  on  the  I  oulois  case.  I  lie 
congressmen  defended  their  action,  saying  all  the  charges  against  the  Air 
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Corps  Chief  came  from  his  own  testimony  Countering,  MaeArthur  eon 
tended  that  loulois  had  spoken  to  the  subeonimittee  as  a  witness  and  not 
as  a  defendant.  In  off-the-record  continents  the  previous  June,  the  Chiel 
of  Staff  had  implied  to  the  congressmen  that  he  questioned  l  oulois’  lit 
ness  to  command,  possihlv  due  to  the  air  mail  fiasco.  Hut  on  Decent - 
het  ".  MaeArthur  let  the  memhets  know  in  very  certain  terms  that  the  air 
chiel  deserved  to  see  all  oi  the  evidence  and  he  given  a  chance  to  properly 
defend  hmiselt  before  Subcommittee  Number  A:  “1  can  say  very  frankly 
tin  myself.  I  am  ama/ed  that  the  committee  did  not  call  the  man  and 
listen  to  him  and  hear  his  evidence.  I  cannot  uuderst..  d  it."  Congressman 
Mill  volunteered  that  the  subcommittee  had  expected  Dern  to  convene  a 
court  ot  unpin \  upon  icceiving  its  June  report.  He  said  the  congressmen 
had  metelv  been  I  unci  toning  as  a  grand  jury  and  would  not  have  been 
oflendcd  it  a  lesultmg  War  Deparment  investigation  disagreed  with  the 
subcommittee’s  findings.  Mac  At  tliur  replied  that  he  thought  the  secre- 
tatv’s  action  would  have  been  different  had  the  subcommittee  not  recom¬ 
mended  the  punishment  in  the  case  He  explained  that  if  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  wanted  Dern  to  investigate  l  oulois.  the  secretary  would  probably  do 
so  at  once,  if  the  members  turned  over  the  evidence  used  to  support  the 
otiginal  charges.'' 

MacArtlnir’s  icebreaking  offer  of  a  War  Department  probe,  coupled 
with  other  factors,  caused  the  Secretary  ol  War.  after  consulting  with  sub¬ 
committee  members  on  December  I  A.  to  order  I  he  Inspector  General  to 
look  into  the  charges  against  loulois.  This  was  not  an  outright  capitula¬ 
tion  on  Deni’s  part,  for  the  subcommittee  promised  <o  turn  over  its  re¬ 
cords  to  the  investigators.  Perhaps  the  secretary  was  influenced  in  his 
decision  by  subcommittee  hints  to  MaeArthur  on  December  7  that  some 
Air  C  orps  officers  had  voiced  complaints  against  l  oulois  at  the  spring 
hearings.  I  ikevvise,  the  members  may  have  revealed  additional  pieces  of 
evidence  against  the  ait  chief  during  the  December  I A  meeting  which  im¬ 
pacted  upon  Dern.  I  hen.  too.  the  Rogers  Subcommittee  was  probing 
other  facets  of  War  Department  business  activ  ity  and  desired  an  Inspector 
General  inv  estigation  of  seven  additional  Army  officers  in  December.  This 
may  have  inspired  the  secretary  to  dispose  of  the  allegations  facing 
I  oulois  at  the  same  time  he  was  dealing  with  the  charges  against  the  other 

GJ 

men. 

I  oulois  liked  neither  Dents  decision  nor  the  way  the  investigation 
progressed.  On  December  27,  he  wrote  Col.  Thorne  St  raver,  the  individ¬ 
ual  conducting  the  investigation,  requesting  that  the  eight  subcommittee 
members  be  required  to  sign  their  list  of  allegations  against  him.  St  raver 
informed  him  the  signatures  were  not  needed  since  the  Secretary  of  War 
had  ordered  the  probe.  I  oulois  was  suspicious  when  The  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral  suddenly  removed  St  raver  from  the  case  around  January  20  and  re- 
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placed  him  with  C  ol.  Walter  E.  Reed.  Strayer  had  earlier  taken  testimony 
from  Drum  and  Kilbourne  and  apparently  had  ruffled  the  Deputy  C  hief 
of  Staff's  feathers  with  his  attitude.  A  coded  message  in  Foulois'  files 
reveals  Strayer's  version  of  his  removal:  Drum  had  visited  Congressman 
McSwain  and  asked  him  to  put  pressure  on  The  Inspector  General  to 
remove  Strayer  from  the  case  because  the  investigator  appeared  to  be  hos¬ 
tile  toward  Drum  and  in  support  of  Foulois’  position.  McSwain  then 
phoned  The  Inspector  General  and  threatened  to  call  Strayer  before  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  if  he  were  not  replaced.  Thereupon  The  In¬ 
spector  General  assigned  Reed  to  carry  out  the  investigation.  Reed  threw 
out  the  testimony  thus  far  taken  and  began  anew.  Foulois  did  not  trust 
the  new  investigator.  During  the  four  and  a  half  months  of  the  inquiry 
Reed  gave  him  the  feeling  that  he  was  on  trial  before  a  court-martial. 
Unnerved  by  the  whole  process  and  fearful  of  a  War  Department  plot  to 
oust  him.  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  defended  himself  as  best  he  could. Nl 

Reed  gathered  statements  from  the  four  Army  generals  who  had  testi¬ 
fied  before  Subcommittee  Number  3— Drum.  Gulick.  kilbourne.  and 
Simonds— and  allowed  Foulois  to  see  their  comments  and  cross-examine 
them  by  means  of  written  questions  given  the  investigator.  Drum  repeated 
much  of  what  he  had  said  before  the  Rogers  Subcommittee,  including  the 
claim  that  Foulois  was  unfit  to  be  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  His  reasons 
for  reaching  this  conclusion  were  quite  curious.  To  show  the  air  chief's 
shortcomings  as  a  strategic  thinker,  he  mentioned  Foulois'  sponsorship  of 
the  1933  plans  for  the  air  defense  of  the  United  States.  This  was  a  poten¬ 
tially  valid  point,  but  Drum  spent  most  of  his  time  attacking  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps'  lack  of  expertise  in  aeronautical  engineering.  The  deputy 
chief  based  this  stand  on  Foulois*  dearth  of  formal  education,  an  entirely 
inadequate  gauge  when  applied  to  a  man  who  had  begun  modifying  and 
repairing  airplanes  in  1909.  Undoubtedly  the  main  reason  Drum  judged 
Foulois  unacceptable  was  the  latter's  stiff  resistance  to  War  Department 
control:  "My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 
should  be  of  that  type  man  that  he  can  lead  his  Corps  into  a  state  of  mind 
whereby  they  loyally  support  the  policies  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff."1’1 

Kilbourne  went  well  beyond  his  May  testimony,  telling  Reed:  “I  agree 
that  General  Foulois  should  be  relieved.”  He  said  Air  Corps  officers  no 
longer  had  confidence  in  their  chief  and  that  Foulois  had  never  tried  to 
cooperate  with  the  General  Staff.  He  cited  Foulois'  anti-General  Staff 
testimony  of  February  I  and  recalled  how  the  OCAC  had  secretly  drafted 
McSwain's  February  2,  1934,  bill  to  extend  autonomy  to  the  Air  Corps. h; 

Simonds  was  much  kinder  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  He  faulted 
Foulois  for  being  too  harsh  in  his  February  I  criticism  of  the  General 
Staff  and  for  frequently  relying  on  biased  opinions  and  thus  distorting  the 
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facts.  However,  he  did  not  think  the  air  chief  was  intentionally  trying  to 
he  dishonest  in  his  remarks  to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  Sub¬ 
committee  Number  3.  Simonds  believed  the  air  chief  was  only  giving  his 
views  and  seeking  to  win  the  committee  over.  Though  not  directly  calling 
for  removal,  Simonds  told  Reed  "doubts  have  arisen  in  my  mind" 
whether  loulois  is  suited  to  the  job.1'1 

The  charge  of  giving  false  and  misleading  information  to  Congress 
was  the  prominent  issue  in  Reed's  investigation,  l  oulois  could  say  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  acting  legally  when  he  used  negotiated  contracting.  He  could 
contend  he  was  using  his  best  judgment  when  he  told  Branch  the  Air 
Corps  could  handle  the  air  mail.  But  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to 
explain  away  his  February  l  remarks  on  the  General  Staff’s  treatment  of 
the  Army  air  arm. 

Reviewing  a  copy  of  his  testimony,  loulois  realized  how  easily  his 
overgeneralizations  and  poorly  worded,  opinionated  comments  could  be 
misconstrued.  He  admitted  this  to  Reed,  but  insisted  he  had  neither  inten¬ 
tionally  lied  tv'  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  nor  sought  to  ma¬ 
lign  the  General  Staff.  He  may  have  been  sincere  about  his  desire  to  be 
honest  with  the  committee,  but  his  remark  about  the  General  Staff  is  hard 
to  believe.  As  a  general  defense  for  the  entire  February  I  episode  l  oulois 
claimed  he  had  been  ill  and  emotionally  upset  that  day.  and  “|d]ue  to  my 
abnormal  physical  and  mental  condition,  coupled  with  loss  of  my  temper 
on  several  occasions  ...  I  undoubtedly,  on  several  occasions,  used  words 
which  were  incoherent,  unrelated,  and  misleading."'4  l  oulois  made  no 
mention  of  his  February  1  illness  to  the  Baker  Board  or  in  other  corre¬ 
spondence  prior  tv)  the  beginning  of  the  inspector  general  probe.  His  per¬ 
sonal  records  do  not  show  he  was  sick  in  January  or  February  1934.  Per¬ 
haps  his  illness  was  the  product  of  reflective  thinking. 

To  bolster  his  case,  the  air  chief  solicited  testimonials  in  his  behalf 
from  numerous  congressmen  and  aircraft  manufacturers.  Many  congress¬ 
men  and  senators  responded,  among  them  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  C  ommittee,  and  four  members  of 
the  House  Military  Affairs  C  ommittee.  Most  of  them  told  The  Inspector 
General  that  the  printed  record  of  l  oulois-  February  1  testimony  con¬ 
tained  no  evidence  of  fa 'sc  statements  or  willful  intent  to  deceive.  Aircraft 
company  executives  wrote  tv)  attest  tv)  the  C  hief  of  the  Air  Corps’  techni¬ 
cal  abilities,  counteracting  Drum's  assertions/-' 

By  April  1935  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  had  become 
impatient  with  the  slow  pace  of  the  investigation.  It  voted  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  War  until  May  I  to  make  a  report.  The  committee  threat¬ 
ened  to  summon  I  he  Inspector  General  for  an  explanation  if  Dern  did 
not  comply.  Committee  members  further  implied  they  would  sit  on  all 
pending  War  Department  legislation  to  encourage  the  speedy  conclusion 
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of  ilk1  probe.  Reed  had  not  completed  his  work  by  the  congressional  dead¬ 
line,  but  he  sent  a  partial  report  that  temporarily  placated  McSwain  and 
the  other  committee  members. w> 

A  month  and  a  half  later,  on  June  14.  Went  released  The  Inspector 
Generals  final  report.  According  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Ihu  Iiisjuyioj  lotnui  with  regard  to  these  allegations,  lirst,  that 

tlie  evidence  adduced  did  not  establish  that  C tenet al  l  oulois  violated  existing 
laws  in  tlie  pm  chase  ot  ait  planes  and  aircraft  materials;  second,  that  there  was 
no  cause  lot  censure  in  Cienetal  I  oulois’  opummal  statements  with  regard  to 
the  capacitv  ot  Ins  o'tps  to  tlv  the  an  mail,  and  thud,  (ieneral  I  oulois  did 
depart  liotn  the  ethics  and  standards  ot  the  service  In  making  exaggerated, 
unfair,  and  misleading  statements  u>  a  Congressional  committee. 

In  a  letter  to  McSwain.  Secretary  Dern  expanded  on  the  one  area  of  con¬ 
firmed  guilt.  He  said  I  oulois  had  made  statements  on  February  1 

winch  were  not  oniv  untau  and  misleading  to  the  committee  itxelt  hut  which 
also  senouslv  ret  levied  upon  the  mtegntv  of  his  brother  oil  icers.  and  that  in 
genet al,  during  his  appeal ance  belote  sour  committee,  he  evinced  a  lack  ot 
team  spirit  and  a  tendcikv  to  make  exaggerated  and  inexact  statements. hS 

I  or  these  minor  misdeeds.  Dern  sent  I  oulois  a  letter  of  reprimand. 64 

In  the  letter  to  the  C  hief  of  the  Air  C  orps,  (he  secretary  listed  the 
specific  portions  of  the  February  I  testimony  Reed  had  probed  and  (he 
findings  in  each  instance.  On  many  of  the  issues  the  investigation  con¬ 
cluded  that  Foulois’  remarks,  when  placed  in  the  proper  context,  repre¬ 
sented  the  general's  opinions  and  were  not  necessarily  exaggerated  or  mis¬ 
leading.  The  Inspector  General  found  only  two  instances  when  the  air 
chief  had  made  false  or  unjustified  statements  deserving  of  censure.  One 
was  his  charge  that  War  Department  officers  were  trying  to  deceive  the 
committee  with  their  February  •  bill.  The  other  was  Foulois*  vague  state¬ 
ments  on  his  lack  of  opportunity  to  present  Air  C  orps  needs  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Congress.  Reed  concluded  that 
Foulois*  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  General  Staff  had  hindered  the 
Army  air  arm  were  exaggerated  and  unfair,  but  they  “were  largely  expres¬ 
sions  of  lus  own  opinions  or  conclusions  and  were  not.  therefore  of  such 
character  that  they  may  be  properly  classified  as  false."  11 

Both  Foulois  and  the  Rogers  Subcommittee  considered  The  Inspector 
General's  conclusions  tantamount  to  an  acquittal.  The  general  was  pleased 
and  relieved.  He  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  over  the  past  year  defend¬ 
ing  himself  rather  than  running  the  Air  Corps.  He  now  thought  the  ordeal 
was  over.  Rogers  was  livid,  for  he  and  other  subcommittee  members  be¬ 
lieved  the  affair  would  end  in  Foulois*  court-martial  and  the  subcommit¬ 
tee's  vindication.  Roger’s  June  1?  remarks  on  the  House  floor  blasted 
what  he  called  the  “slap  on  the  wrist"  administered  by  Dern  to  a  "liar  and 
perjurer."  1  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  were 
also  dissatisfied  with  the  Secretary  of  War's  refusal  to  remove  Foulois.  On 
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June  19  the  committee  wrote  Dern  demanding  to  sec  The  Inspector  Gen¬ 
erals  report.  Rogers  told  newsmen: 

I  am  dcicrmined  to  go  through  with  this  tight  because  1  knovs  it  is  right.  It  it  is 
necessarv  to  go  to  the  White  Mouse,  I  am  m  favor  of  doing  that.  Secretary 
Dern  has  admitted  that  Cicneral  I  ouiois  gave  talse  testimony  to  the  committee, 
and  that  should  be  reason  enough  to  end  his  usefulness  as  head  of  the  Air 

Corps. 

l  ull  of  vindictiveness,  the  subcommittee  chairman  did  not  abandon 
his  campaign  to  oust  the  air  chief  until  Foulois  announced  in  August  that 
he  would  retire  in  December,  at  the  end  of  his  four-year  tour  as  Chief  of 
the  Air  C  orps.  Rogers'  attacks  and  the  attitude  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  not  pressure  from  within  the  War  Department,  spurred 
Foulois  to  opt  for  retirement  and  to  request  terminal  leave  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  25.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  committee  members’ 
feeling  toward  him  might  jeopardize  future  Air  Corps  legislation.  Frus¬ 
trated  and  disheartened  by  the  relentless  pressure  for  his  removal,  Foulois 
decided  to  depart  quietly.  Fie  did  not  want  to  hinder  the  organization  for 
which  he  had  fought  so  hard  over  the  past  two  decades.  ’  What  had  begun 
in  early  1954  as  an  investigation  of  Air  Corps  procurement  procedures 
came  to  a  close  in  August  1935,  amid  vicious  attacks  on  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  about  the  General  Staff 
to  members  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
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ORGANIZATION,  1934-1935: 
THE  GHQ  AIR  FORCE 


General  Stall-Air  Corps  relations  were  unsettled  during  the  first 
months  of  1934.  In  addition  to  the  War  Department's  embarrassment  over 
air  mail  operations  and  tensions  generated  by  Subcommittee  No.  3’s  early 
efforts  to  prove  the  Air  Corps’  alleged  materiel  shortcomings,  the  General 
Staff  was  deeply  concerned  over  what  appeared  to  be  a  favorable  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  Congress  in  February  and  March  toward  autonomy  for  the 
Army  air  arm.' 

Foulois'  remarks  of  February  1  on  the  inappropriateness  of  ground 
officer  control  of  military  aviation  initially  fell  on  receptive  ears.  The 
following  day  MeSwain  introduced  his  bill  (FI  R.  7601)  to  cut  the  Air 
Corps  free  from  the  General  Staff.  For  the  next  six  weeks  there  were 
rumors  of  growing  support  on  Capitol  H ill  for  such  a  reorganization.  The 
many  crashes  and  deaths  associated  with  air  mail  activities  and  the 
charges  of  inferior  aircraft  led  some  congressmen  to  conclude  that  the 
Army  was  doing  a  poor  job  of  administering  its  air  component.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Rogers  reported:  “Sentiment  in  the  Congress  for  a  separate  air 
force,  largely  independent  of  the  War  Department,  is  strong  and  is  all  the 
time  growing  stronger."2 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  and  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Air  Corps’ 
poor  showing  in  the  air  mail  operation  that  Secretary  of  War  Dern  re¬ 
solved  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  study  and  report  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  air  arm.  Fie  told  Roosevelt  on  March  11  that  the  group 
would  include  the  members  of  the  Drum  Board  plus  a  few  civilian  author¬ 
ities  on  aviation.  Dern  promptly  asked  Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  Orville 
Wright,  and  Clarence  D.  Chamberlin  to  take  part  in  the  probe.  Lind¬ 
bergh,  who  believed  Roosevelt  had  no  right  to  cancel  the  air  mail  con¬ 
tracts  and  to  use  the  Air  Corps  in  the  first  place,  refused  the  secretary’s 
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request  on  principle.  Wright  declined  due  to  poor  health.  Wit h  just  ex- 
Army  officer  Chamberlin  at  his  disposal.  Dern  decided  to  delay  the  study 
and  invite  five  more  civilians  to  join  the  committee.  Newton  D.  Baker. 
Wilson's  Secretary  of  War.  agreed  to  chair  the  enlarged  group.  He  and  the 
other  members  were  ready  to  begin  work  on  April  17.’ 

Dern  told  the  Baker  Board  they  were  being  convened  to  conduct  “a 
constructive  study  and  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  Army  Air  Corps 
and  the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  its  technical  flying  equipment  and 
training  for  the  performance  of  its  mission  in  peace  and  war."4  He  added: 

It  appears  that  the  experience  ol  the  Army  Air  C  orps  in  carrying  the  mail 
has  raised  doubts  about  the  general  efficiency  of  out  Army  Air  force.  These 
doubts  ha\e  been  emphasized  b>  the  utterances  ol  critics  whose  competence 
the  public  cannot  evaluate.  Many  ol  our  citizens  are  bewildered.  They  do  not 
know  whether  we  have  a  good  military  air  force  or  not.  If  we  have,  the  public 
ought  to  know  it  and  be  reassured.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  deficient  in 
equipment,  personnel,  or  training,  we  want  your  best  judgment  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  bring  us  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard. 

The  group  immediately  began  hearings  and  compiled  4,283  pages  of 
testimony  over  the  next  two  monihs.  It  devoted  twenty-five  days  to  taking 
testimony  from  105  witnesses,  and  also  considered  comments  sent  in  by 
over  five  hundred  Air  Corps  officers.  Members  briefly  reviewed  the  find¬ 
ings  of  fourteen  earlier  military  aviation  investigations.  They  visited  Air 
Corps  installations  in  Texas  and  Ohio  to  better  grasp  the  air  arm’s  work¬ 
ings  and  problems.  Studying  everything  from  procurement  practices  to 
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training,  equipment,  policy,  and  relations  with  the  General  Staff,  the 
Baker  Board  conducted  a  very  thorough  probe.'1 

The  General  Staff,  however,  was  quite  careful  to  see  that  the  investi¬ 
gators  did  not  reach  faulty  conclusions.  It  knew  that  military  aviators 
appearing  before  the  board  would  surely  press  for  autonomy  and  that 
such  a  change  had  the  support  of  some  very  vocal  congressmen.  Senior 
staff  officers  therefore  organized  the  probe  so  as  to  ensure  their  views 
would  prevail.  The  very  makeup  of  the  board  gave  them  a  clear-cut  ad¬ 
vantage.  Of  the  five  general  officer  members,  Foulois  alone  was  a  flier. 
Moreover,  C  hairman  Baker  had  opposed  greater  air  arm  independence  in 
1919,  and  his  attitude  had  not  changed  since.  Of  the  other  five  civilian 
members,  only  .lames  H.  (Jimmy)  Doolittle  could  be  regarded  as  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Air  Corps'  view. 

l  or  added  insurance  the  vice  chairman.  General  Drum,  appointed 
Mai.  Albert  F..  Brown  of  the  General  Staff  to  act  as  recorder  and  direct 
the  questioning  of  witnesses.  Brown  guided  the  testimony,  asking  leading 
questions  or  switching  the  line  of  inquiry  according  to  General  Staff  inter¬ 
ests.  He  also  set  the  agenda  and  with  Drum  won  board  agreement  to  use 
the  Morrow  Board’s  conclusions  and  the  Air  Corps  Act  of  1926  as  a 
proper  point  of  departure  for  the  probe.  This  sidestepped  the  problem  of 
discussing  in  detail  the  findings  of  committees  that  had  favored  increased 
air  arm  independence  prior  to  (926.  As  a  final  guarantee  that  War  De¬ 
partment  views  would  prevail.  Drum  saw  to  it  that  he.  General  Simonds, 
and  one  civilian  member  would  draft  the  board's  final  report. 

Brown  argued  for  excluding  the  separate  air  force  issue  altogether, 
since  the  question  had  not  been  included  in  the  Secretary  of  War’s  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  board.  When  Foulois  objected,  Baker  decided  to  allow  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  subject.  Brown  thereupon  called  numerous  ground  officers  to 
testify  on  the  correctness  and  military  benefits  of  keeping  the  Air  Corps 
in  its  present  status.  The  General  Staff  was  prepared  to  organize  the  GHQ 
Air  Force  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Drum  Board,  but  that  was 
as  far  as  it  was  willing  to  go.  Kilbourne  told  his  fellow  members  that  the 
War  Department  was  about  to  bring  the  GHQ  Air  Force  to  life  when 
McSwain  introduced  his  "disruptive"  bills  and  Subcommittee  Number  3 
commenced  its  investigation.  He  claimed  that  except  for  these 
interferences  and  the  air  mail  operation,  the  GHQ  Air  Force  would  now 
exist.  The  General  Staff  aimed  to  undercut  the  proponents  of  air  arm 
independence/autonomy  by  committing  itself  completely  to  creating  this 
new  force.8 

The  Baker  Board  gave  Air  Corps  officers  ample  opportunity  to  air 
their  views,  and  the  flyers  rushed  to  campaign  for  control  of  their  own 
institutional  destiny.  In  a  unified  effort  the  aviators  testified  before  or 
wrote  letters  to  Baker’s  group,  vigorously  advocating  freedom  from  War 
Department  control.  Maj.  Walter  H.  Frank  from  the  OCAC  expressed  an 
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attitude  that  the  board  found  prevalent  throughout  the  Air  Corps.  Frank 
told  the  investigators  that  “the  military  mind  of  the  ground  officer  tradi¬ 
tionally  had  tied  air  operations  down  to  the  movement  of  ground 
troops” — negating  much  of  air  power’s  worth.  The  War  Department  had 
inhibited  the  growth  of  military  aviation,  and  to  leave  this  vital  military 
element  in  the  hands  of  those  who  did  not  understand  it  was  foolish: 

In  ihe  commercial  world  they  do  not  select  a  civil  engineer  to  perform  their 
surgical  operations,  nor  do  they  select  medical  specialists  to  give  them  legal 
advice.  .  .  .  Vet,  the  operation  of  a  system  which  functions  just  like  this  is  what 
the  Air  Corps  is  subjected  to  under  General  Staff  procedure  at  this  time.g 

Frank  wanted  independence  for  the  Army  air  arm  but  was  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  separate  budget,  separate  promotion  list,  and  the  removal  of  air 
matters  from  General  Staff  control  as  a  compromise.  He  told  the  board: 
"In  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  I  think  there  is  only  one  man 

who  has  views  to  the  contrary  of  these  that  I  have  expressed. . Other  Air 

Corps  officers  appearing  before  the  Baker  Board  wholeheartedly  endorsed 
Frank's  views. 

Shortly  after  opening  hearings,  the  board  instructed  The  Adjutant 
Cieneral  to  inform  all  Army  aviators  that  it  would  consider  any  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  they  might  care  to  make.  The  response  surprised  and  an¬ 
gered  the  investigators.  Apparently  unknown  to  Foulois,  Air  Corps  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  field  organized  a  coordinated  letter-writing  campaign.  The 
flyers  at  Maxwell  Field,  Alabama,  put  together  and  signed  a  single  letter 
of  response,  and  Maj.  Follett  Bradley,  from  the  OCAC.  circulated  it  to 
other  Air  Corps  installations  while  on  his  air  mail  inspection  trips.  Those 
bases  not  visited  by  Bradley  got  a  telegram  from  the  Maxwell  Field  offi¬ 
cers.  It  contained  the  recommendations  in  the  Maxwell  letter  and  a  re¬ 
quest  that  other  officers  make  similar  replies  to  the  board’s  request."  The 
letter  made  the  following  “constructive  suggestions"  to  the  Baker  Board: 

hirst .  (hat  the  Air  C  orps  be  reorganized  as  a  separate  and  independent 
branch  ot  our  national  detense  coequal  with  the  other  military  services. 

Second,  that  it  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  ot  providing  tor  the  air 
defense  ot  the  l  ruled  States. 

Ihird,  that  it  may  or  may  not  include  naval  aviation. 

I  ourth.  that  it  present  Us  requirements  to  C  ongress  through  the  medium 
of  a  separate  budget 

I  ilth.  that  in  effecting  this  separate  and  independent  organization  it  is  of 
no  vital  moment  whether  it  be  accomplished  through  a  separate  Department  of 
Air  or  by  reorganization  of  the  War  Department,  provided  the  military  head  of 


manner  as  is  the  C  hief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 


As  a  result  of  the  campaign,  516  Air  Corps  officers  signed  similar  letters 
and  sent  them  to  the  board.1' 

The  board  members  were  incensed  at  this  apparent  collusion.  They 
hastily  ordered  aviators  to  Washington  to  explain  the  group  response  but 
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could  uncover  no  evidence  of  pressure  being  applied  to  force  flyers  to  join 
in  the  campaign.  Nlaj.  Harvey  Burwell,*  one  of  those  who  had  refused  to 
take  part,  informed  the  board  that  Foulois’  OCAC  staff  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  letter-writing  scheme;  instead,  officers  in  the  field  “have  an 
honest  unanimity  of  thought  on  that  subject,  that  each  one,  individually,  1 
believe,  without  pressure  of  any  papers  which  have  been  prepared  on  it, 
have  honest  convictions  on  that  subject."14  The  board,  revealing  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff’s  strong  influence,  refused  to  be  swayed  by  the  written  pleas  for 
increased  autonomy.  The  members  believed  the  “unanimity  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  action  of  those  formerly  advocating  complete  separation"  and 
claimed  "the  manner  in  which  these  written  opinions,  generally  identical 
in  expression,  were  gathered  tends  to  support  this  belief  and  to  weaken 
greatly  the  effect  of  the  testimony"15 

General  Foulois  assumed  an  innocuous  stance  during  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  Realizing  he  was  in  trouble  with  Subcommittee  Number  3  and  that 
he  had  enemies  among  the  military  members  of  the  board,  he  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  letter-writing  campaign  and  refrained  from  commenting 
on  the  Air  Corps’  quest  for  autonomy.  Perhaps  he  knew  that  nothing  he 
could  say  would  influence  the  board  to  go  against  the  General  Staff's 
wishes.  More  likely  he  feared  making  his  own  situation  worse  and  felt  he 
should  be  as  cooperative  as  possible.  The  air  chief  asked  the  board  to 
recommend  that  the  War  Department  continue  to  give  the  Air  Corps 
funding  priority  until  the  five-year  program  could  be  completed  and  ar¬ 
gued  for  a  unified  GHQ  Air  Force  exempt  from  corps  area  control.  But 
apart  from  this,  he  bent  to  the  views  of  the  General  Staff.1*  The  degree  of 
Foulois'  surrender  was  evident  in  a  July  10  written  message  he  delivered 
to  the  board: 

I  he  agitation  tor  separation  of  the  Army  Air  C  orps  from  the  rest  of  the 
Army  will  quickly  subside  provided  prompt  and  adequate  steps  are  taken  to 
build  up  the  Air  Corps  as  now  contemplated  in  the  proposed  recommendations 
ol  this  (  omnnttee  to  the  Secret  arv  of  War. 

However,  m  order  to  insure  that  each  and  every  individual  officer  and 
enlisted  man  in  the  Air  Corps  fully  understands  that  the  Air  C  orps  shall  re¬ 
main  an  integral  part  of  the  Arms  for  sometime  to  come,  this  Committee 
should  clearlv  and  unanimously  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  War  its  views 
to  such  effect,  with  the  hope  that  a  positive  and  conclusive  pronouncement 
covering  the  question  may  also  be  made  by  the  President.1 

Due  to  his  troubles,  or  a  decision  to  work  only  within  the  realm  of  the 
possible,  F  oulois  was  accepting  formation  of  a  GHQ  Air  Force  in  lieu  of 


•l  ull  name.  Henry  B.  S.  Burwell. 
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autonomy.  Most  other  Air  Corps  officers  would  soon  follow  suit. 

As  it  related  to  organization  and  doctrine,  the  Baker  Board  report 
issued  in  mid-July  did  little  more  than  restate  the  Drum  Board  findings.  It 
concluded  that  military  aviation  was  valuable  in  both  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  operations,  but  could  not  replace  other  elements  in  the  national  de¬ 
fense  structure.  The  report  claimed  that  within  the  present  limits  of  tech¬ 
nology,  air  power  could  not  independently  affect  the  outcome  of  war  and 
thus  should  stay  an  integral  part  of  the  Army.  Maintaining  that  the  Air 
Corps,  with  its  own  Assistant  Secretary  for  Air.  “has  virtually  been  inde¬ 
pendent  since  its  inception.”  the  board  was  “convinced  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  Air  Corps  to  become  in  all  respects  a  homogeneous  part  of 
the  Army,  under  General  Staff  control,  and  be  subject  to  military  coordi¬ 
nation,  study,  influence,  and  operation."  The  report  lauded  the  principle 
of  “unity  of  command"  and  underscored  that  the  board  “is  not  greatly 
impressed  with  the  several  imputations  against  the  General  Staff."  After 
all,  “control  is  always  repressive  when  misunderstood  or  inimical  to  per¬ 
sonal  interests."  However,  it  called  for  more  Air  Corps  officers  on  the 
General  Staff,  "with  the  object  of  more  equitable  representation  and  the 
inculcation  of  a  broader  understanding."1' 

The  report  recommended  that  a  GHQ  Air  Force,  consisting  of  all 
combat  units  and  their  auxiliaries  in  the  continental  United  States,  be 
formed  at  once.  The  GHQ  Air  Force  commander— a  suitable  air  officer— 
was  to  report  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  peace  and  to  the  theater 
commander  in  war.  The  board  maintained  this  commander’s  jurisdiction 
should  extend  to  all  questions  related  to  his  force's  organization,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  operation  of  technical  equipment,  maneuvers,  and  unit  train¬ 
ing.  Again  reflecting  the  General  Staff’s  touch,  the  report  said  "the  air 
fields  and  their  maintenance  outfits  could  remain  under  corps  area  com¬ 
manders."  It  suggested  leaving  procurement,  supply,  development  of  train¬ 
ing  doctrine,  and  Air  Corps  schools  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  Thus, 
while  championing  unity  of  command,  the  Baker  Board  called  for  a  three- 
way  split  in  the  control  of  the  tactical  portion  of  the  Air  Corps.  The  GHQ 
Air  Force  commander  would  have  operations  and  training;  the  corps  area 
commander,  the  installations  and  housekeeping  forces;  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Corps,  the  administration  of  supply  and  procurement  and  the 
development  of  doctrine.  While  the  board  did  not  explicitly  prohibit  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  from  commanding  the  GHQ  Air  Force,  the  report 
certainly  implied  this.1’' 

Besides  recommending  a  GHQ  Air  Force,  the  Baker  Board  endorsed 
the  Drum  Board’s  call  for  a  force  of  2,320  aircraft  and  the  manpower 
specified  in  the  Air  Corps  Act  of  1926— "but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  Army.”  It  also  advocated  a  number  of  improvements  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  1933  study,  such  as  increased  instrument  and  night  training; 
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use  of  the  provisions  of  the  1926  Air  Corps  Act  which  authorized  tempo¬ 
rary  promotions  for  officers  to  make  rank  commensurate  with  responsi- 
biltiies;  a  rise  in  flying  hours  per  pilot  to  three  hundred  a  year;  and  the 
removal  of  tactical  training  from  control  of  the  corps  area  commanders. :tl 

Ihc  report  did  not  pass  judgment  on  the  air  mail  operation.  The 
hoard  was  content  to  comment  that  Air  Corps  equipment  was  suitable  for 
combat  operations,  but  “not  easily  adaptable  to  air  mail  work."  Flyers 
trained  for  military  missions  “could  not  be  expected  in  the  beginning  to 
perform  ...  as  efficiently  as  experienced  air  mail  pilots."  Pointing  out 
that  bad  weather  compounded  the  Air  Corps'  problems,  the  report 
praised  the  work  of  the  Army  aviators  and  added  that  the  operation  gave 
the  air  arm  an  excellent  readiness  test 

The  Baker  Board  report,  reflecting  the  General  Staff’s  views  on  every 
major  issue,  was  signed  by  each  of  the  eleven  members.  Doolittle  alone 
mildly  objected  to  the  findings.  He  appended  a  reservation  to  the  report 
saying  the  nation's  future  security  depended  on  an  adequate  air  force  that 
could  best  be  developed  if  the  air  arm  was  organized  as  a  separate  service. 
Although  offering  autonomy  as  an  alternative.  Doolittle  agreed  to  accept 
the  report's  proposals  since  they  represented  the  views  of  the  full  commit¬ 
tee.” 

The  War  Department  was  quite  pleased  with  the  report.  It  undercut 
the  claims  of  airpower  advocates  and  recommended  more— not  less— 
General  Staff  control  of  military  aviation.  Its  comprehensive  program  to 
improve  the  Air  C  orps  could  be  used  to  dissuade  the  recently  formed 
Federal  Aviation  Commission  front  tampering  with  the  existing  order.  In 
addition,  the  report  offered  an  alternate  to  autonomy— the  GHQ  Air 
Force,  a  combat  organization  that  the  aviators  prized  highly.  This  force 
could  carry  out  all  the  missions  contemplated  for  an  independent  air  arm. 
Hence,  it  was  bound  to  placate  most  Air  C  orps'  officers  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily1  With  Dern’s  and  Roosevelt's  approval,  the  War  Department 
promptly  began  to  put  into  effect  those  board  proposals  not  requiring 
legislation. ‘J 

Fouloix  was  willing  to  accept  the  board’s  recommendations  and 
wanted  OC  AC  personnel  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  to  General  Staff 
planners  preparing  programs  based  on  the  proposals.  Westover  described 
Foulois*  position  in  a  July  memo  to  the  Plans  Division  of  the  OCAC: 

( »eneral  I  oulois  desires  me  to  inform  you  (hat  it  is  his  intention  to  have 
the  Air  Corps  comply  wholeheartedly  and  efficiently  in  carrying  out  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Board.  He  considers  that  the  Baker  Board  report  consti¬ 
tutes  the  f  irst  comprehensive  outline  of  War  Department  policy  with  respect  to 
mihtarv  aviation  that  the  Air  C  orps  has  ever  had.  He.  therefore,  desires  the 
Air  (  orps  to  carry  out  such  policy  in  a  thoroughly  cooperative  and  sincere 
endeavor  m  order  that  the  greatest  possible  progress  may  be  accomplished  to¬ 
ward  upbuilding  the  Air  (  orps  to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense. " 
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The  air  chiefs  cooperative  attitude  stemmed  from  both  his  troubles  with 
the  Rogers  Committee  and  from  his  desire  to  see  the  GHQ  Air  force 
finally  brought  to  life.  Some  Air  Corps  officers  disagreed  with  him  and 
went  on  seeking  freedom  front  General  Staff  control.  However,  by  virtue 
of  his  position  and  personal  influence  within  the  Army  air  arm.  his  acqui¬ 
escence  had  a  decided  effect  on  the  attitudes  held  by  most  Air  Corps 
officers  toward  the  Baker  Board  recommendations. 

While  the  General  Staff  and  OCAC  worked  during  late  summer  to 
implement  the  recommendations,  the  federal  Aviation  Commission  pre¬ 
pared  to  launch  its  investigation  of  till  phases  of  American  aviation.  After 
passage  of  the  Air  Mail  Act  in  June.  Roosevelt  appointed  Clark  Howell, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  chairman  of  the  five-member  commis¬ 
sion.  I  maimed  by  General  Staff  prejudices,  these  individuals  commenced 
at  once  to  gather  background  information.  Howell  journeyed  abroad  to 
study  the  status  of  aviation  and  government  administration  ol  aeronautics 
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in  four  leading  1  European  countries.  Ollier  members  traveled  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  Caribbean  on  a  similar  mission.  Hie  live  civil¬ 
ians  opened  public  hearings  in  late  September,  taking  the  testimony  of  102 
witnesses  over  the  nest  six  weeks.  Hie  commission  then  went  into  execu¬ 
tive  session  to  hear  89  witnesses  on  issues  relating  to  national  defense. 
Howell  announced  at  the  outset  of  the  probe  that  his  group  would  con¬ 
duct  a  completely  independent  study.  He  did.  however,  tell  reporters  the 
commission  would  review  the  Maker  Hoard  report  along  with  those  of 
other  past  investigations.  In  light  of  ambivalent  public  opinion  on  the 
issue  of  a  separate  air  force  and  the  favorable  disposition  of  McSvvain  and 
some  members  of  his  committee  toward  one.  the  General  Stall  was  deeply 
concerned  over  Howell's  independent  stand. 

Hie  War  Department  did  not  want  the  federal  Aviation  Commission 
to  undo  its  Baker  Board  handiwork,  and  it  took  steps  to  prevent  this  from 
happening.  Secretary  Hern  appointed  Kilbourne  the  single  War  Depart¬ 
ment  contact  for  the  commission.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Drum  in  turn 
directed  that  all  personnel  having  business  with  the  Howell  group  go 
through  the  War  Plans  Division  chief.  I  his  move  was  designed  to  foster 
unity  of  opinion.  Kilbourne  believed  the  federal  Aviation  Commission 
would  probably  be  the  last  committee  reporting  on  military  aeronautics  in 
the  near  future  and  that  its  recommendations  » ouhl  earn  great  weight 
with  Roosevelt  and  Congress.  He  deemed  it  imperative  that  the  War  De¬ 
partment  voice  its  views  as  convincingly  as  possible.  MacArthur  agreed, 
and  all  General  Staff  agencies  and  the  OCAC  set  about  building  a  brief  in 
support  of  the  Baker  Board's  findings.  In  early  August.  Kilbourne  sought 
the  Nav  y  Department's  cooperation  in  establishing  a  common  line  of  to  .- 
mony.  burlier,  Gen.  George  Van  Horn  Moseley,  a  personal  frier  :  Ho¬ 

well,  attempted  to  convince  the  commission  chairman  of  the  correctness 
of  the  War  Department's  views  of  military  aviation.  1  lie  General  Staff 
was  leaving  nothing  to  chance.' 

fhe  War  Department  statement  submitted  o  the  federal  Aviation 
Commission  in  late  August  was  nothing  more  than  a  defense  of  the  Baker 
Board  program.  It  explained  that  the  Army  had  adopted  the  board's  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  July  report  and  was  putting  them  into  effect:  "The 
conclusions  of  that  Committee  present  fully  the  views  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment."  T  he  paper  underscored  the  General  Staff's  opposition  to  any  fur¬ 
ther  reorganization.  It  said  the  War  Department  “sees  no  advantage  in 
any  change  and  cannot  surrender  any  functions  to  the  control  of  another 
agency."  freely  quoting  the  Baker  Board's  recommendations  throughout 
the  eiglity-six-page  statement,  the  General  Staff  held: 

l  filers  the  conclusions  ol  the  W.it  Dcp.it uncut  spcci.il  committee  |B.ikci 

Bo.tull  on  flu*  hio.nl  questions  ot  otc.im/.inon  .nul  uitlt/ahon  ol  Vim  a\ia 

lion  can  he  accepted,  it  will  he  ik\  ess.it  \  to  pieseni.  r  closed  session,  consul 
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orations  that  must  govern  those  responsible  tor  the  national  delense  but  which 
cannot  be  made  public. 

The  War  Department  went  all  out  to  control  the  testimony  of  Army 
officers  before  the  commission.  MacArthur  required  them  to  review  the 
statement  sent  to  the  commission  before  appearing.  He  admonished  those 
testifying  as  War  Department  representatives  to  refrain  from  venturing 
opinions  contrary  to  the  set  policy  in  their  official  presentations. :g  After 
Foulois’  office  queried  the  General  Staff  on  the  right  of  witnesses  to  voice 
their  personal  views,  Kilbourne  wrote  that 

it  appears  inevitable  that,  in  questions  bv  the  Commission,  personal  views  will 
be  asked  and  must  be  jiiven.  I  he  onl>  requirement,  m  case  such  opinion  is  at 
variance  with  the  approval  poliev  ot  the  War  Department,  is  that  the  witnesses 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  as  well  as  the  tact  that  these  policies  have  been  lor 
undated  alter  consideration  ot  testtmonv  irom  all  available  sources. 

Kilbourne  likewise  reviewed  drafts  of  official  testimony  officers  were  to 
present  and  called  those  who  went  to  make  official  statements  together 
for  a  discussion  before  they  testified.  The  War  Plans  Division  chief  or  one 
of  his  assistants  then  sat  in  on  all  hearings  in  which  Army  officers  spoke 
before  the  commission." 

The  General  Staff  was  not  alone  in  its  efforts  to  influence  the  Howell 
Commission.  A  number  of  Air  Corps  officers,  still  clinging  to  the  goal  of 
autonomy,  did  their  best  to  win  the  commission’s  support.  One  airpower 
advocate  took  it  upon  himself  to  try  to  sway  Howell  during  his  visit  to 
Great  Britain."  Others  strove  to  make  their  views  known  in  testimony 
before  the  commission.  Eoulois  continued  to  maintain  an  innocuous 
stance,  but  he  allowed  his  OCAC  subordinates  to  design  presentations  for 
Westover  and  himself  that  affirmed  the  independent  decisiveness  of  air 
power  and  argued  the  need  for  aircraft  in  excess  of  the  number  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Baker  Board.  The  paper  prepared  for  Eoulois  claimed  the 
United  States  and  Japan  were  the  only  two  major  nations  in  which  all 
military  aviation  activities  were  not  unified  in  one  department.  It  asserted 
that  “the  trend  is  definitely  toward  a  unified  Air  Corps  under  a  Minister 
of  Air."” 

Kilbourne  strenuously  objected  when  he  saw  the  drafts  of  Eoulois’ 
and  Wcstover’s  proposed  presentations.  He  took  the  air  chief  to  task  for 
letting  his  subordinates  dwell  on  controversial  questions  and  suggested 
that  Eoulois  rewrite  his  statement  to  delete  the  objectionable  comments. 
The  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  complied,  expunging  all  references  to  the 
decisiveness  of  aviation  and  independence.  The  result  was  a  bland  presen¬ 
tation  on  the  noncontrovcrsial  needs  of  the  Army  air  arm.  Kilbourne  pro¬ 
tested  remarks  in  Wcstovcr's  paper  which  implied  that  long-range  overseas 
bombing  missions  were  not  only  possible  but  probable.  The  Chief  of  the 
War  Elans  Division  contended  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  should 
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emphasize  in  his  testimony  the  tremendous  difficulties  inherent  in  such 
operations.'4  This  Westover  agreed  to  do,  but  he  also  told  the  commis¬ 
sion: 

With  constantly  increasing  ranges,  speeds,  and  carrying  capacity,  we  must  he 
prepared  to  defend  against,  as  well  as  retaliate  in  kind  against,  air  attacks 
launched  from  great  distances.  I  here  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  w  ill  only  be 
a  matter  of  a  tew  years  before  operating  ranges  of  3.000  to  4,000  miles  for 
bombardment  aircraft  will  be  entirely  feasible. 

This  statement  called  into  question  the  conclusion  of  the  Drum  and  Baker 
Boards  that  the  United  States  was  invulnerable  to  air  attack.  In  doing  so 
it  advanced  the  Air  Corps'  claim  that  an  independent  air  mission  existed, 
which  could  be  used  as  the  rationale  for  a  separate  air  force. 

Some  Air  Corps  officers  openly  advocated  separation  from  General 
Staff  control  before  the  commission,  but  many  offered  that  they  were 
prepared  to  give  the  GHQ  Air  force  an  extended  trial  before  asking  ior 
further  changes.  Those  most  adamantly  against  the  present  order  were  Air 
Corps  Tactical  School  instructors.  The  Howell  Commission  had  invited 
them  to  discuss  the  role  of  air  power,  and  they  eagerly  jumped  at  the 
chance  to  vent  their  views. v' The  ACTS  officers  played  upon  the  danger 
of  air  attack  on  the  United  States  and  the  need  for  a  separate  air  force  to 
discharge  the  important  air  defense  mission.  Maj.  Donald  Wilson  and 
Capt.  Harold  L.  George  stressed  the  decisiveness  of  offensive  air  opera¬ 
tions.  They  extolled  air  power  as  a  new  method  of  warfare  that  could 
crush  the  enemy's  will  to  resist  without  first  defeating  his  field  forces  or 
occupying  his  territory.  George  warned  that  “so  long  as  we  have  an  air 
force  subordinate  to  and  controlled  by  officers  whose  entire  experience 
has  been  had  in  ground  warfare,  we  will  find  that  the  Air  Force  is  consid¬ 
ered  only  in  connection  with  other  branches  of  the  ground  Army."  To 
prepare  military  aviation  for  its  proper  offensive  and  defensive  missions, 
George  insisted  it  must  be  given  independence  from  the  rest  of  the  Army. 
His  fellow  instructors  echoed  George's  views.' 

The  Federal  Aviation  Commission  was  quite  sympathetic  to  the  needs 
of  military  aviation.  However,  in  the  face  of  adamant  Army  and  Navy 
resistance  to  organizational  change  and  in  light  of  the  findings  of  the 
Baker  Board,  the  commission  decided  not  to  recommend  any  immediate 
institutional  alterations.  The  members  in  their  January  1935  report  did 
affirm  that  "aircraft  have  now  passed  far  beyond  their  former  position  as 
useful  auxiliaries,  and  must  in  the  future  be  considered  and  utilized  as  an 
important  means  of  exerting  directly  the  will  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief."  Hinting  that  the  commission  favored  increased  Air  Corps  inde¬ 
pendence  but  that  it  was  deterred  from  advocating  it  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment’s  plans  to  organize  the  GHQ  Air  Force,  the  report  stated  that  “until 
this  solution  has  had  an  adequate  trial  we  prefer  to  refrain  from  corn- 
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ment."  l!  explained: 

We  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  progressively  greater  measure  of 
independent  aetimi  of  aircraft  in  military  operations  as  the  capacities  of  air¬ 
craft  increase.  We  interpret  the  present  proposals  [of  the  Baker  Board]  as  a 
step  towards  provision  for  such  increased  independence  .  .  further  steps 

may  in  due  course  become  necessary. 

This,  the  report  said,  may  dietate  "further  organizational  changes."  The 
commission  suggested  that  the  GHQ  Air  Force  experiment  be  fully  carried 
out  to  check  its  validity  and  called  upon  the  Army  and  Navy  to  study 
continuously  “the  employment  of  the  air  force  as  an  independent  striking 
unit."  The  report  said  the  creation  of  a  separate  air  force  did  not  seem  to 
be  the  required  remedy  for  the  current  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  but  it  advised  that  “the  whole  problem  of 
military  organization  and  inter-service  relationships  be  made  the  subject 
of  extended  examination  by  some  appropriate  agency  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture."  w 

So  the  commission,  though  recognizing  the  growing  importance  of 
military  aviation,  could  not  bring  itself  to  make  recommendations  con¬ 
trary  to  those  of  the  Baker  Board.  It  mattered  very  little  that  Howell 
wrote  to  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  three  months  later  advo¬ 
cating  a  separate  Department  of  Aviation.4"  Air  Corps  officers  were 
pleased  with  the  commission's  appreciation  for  the  value  of  air  power. 
Still  they  were  disappointed  that  its  January  report  did  not  come  out  une¬ 
quivocally  in  support  of  independence  from  the  General  Staff. 

While  the  Federal  Aviation  Commission  was  carrying  out  its  investi¬ 
gation.  the  War  Department  was  developing  plans  to  bring  the  GHQ  Air 
Force  to  life.  The  General  Staff  gave  the  OCAC  a  major  role  in  the  plan¬ 
ning,  and  officers  of  the  two  agencies  worked  fairly  well  together.  In  line 
with  earlier  Air  Corps  thinking,  they  decided  that  each  GHQ  Air  Force 
installation  would  have  three  types  of  units:  combat  squadrons,  mobile 
service  squadrons,  and  a  station  complement.  The  service  squadrons  were 
to  travel  with  the  combat  units  to  forward  areas  and  take  care  of  aircraft 
maintenance  and  other  support  functions  in  the  field.  Station  comple¬ 
ments  would  contain  those  personnel  necessary  to  operate  the  home  bases, 
irrespective  of  the  location  of  combat  and  mobile  service  squadrons.  This 
would  enable  GHQ  Air  Force  installations  to  be  immediately  available  as 
training  bases  when  the  fighting  units  deployed  to  forward  combat  areas. 
This  would  trim  mobilization  time  for  follow-on  Air  Corps  forces  in  the 
event  of  war.  Planners  believed  that  service  squadrons  would  make  the 
GHQ  Air  Force  more  mobile  and  flexible.41 

The  OCAC  differed  with  the  General  Staff  on  but  two  principal 
points.  Foulois  wanted  station  complements  as  well  as  GHQ  Air  Force 
installations  exempted  from  corps  area  control  and  given  over  to  the 
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CiHQ  Air  Force  commander  like  the  combat  and  mobile  service  units.  Fie 
and  his  staff  also  lamely  advocated  making  that  commander  responsible 
to  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  The  air  chief  wrote  the  General  Staff  in  August 
and  again  in  November  saying  the  Baker  Board  had  meant  for  all  GHQ 
Air  Force  installations  and  personnel  to  be  under  the  GHQ  Air  Force 
commander.  The  War  Department  disagreed,  contending  that  the  board 
had  desired  to  create  a  highly  mobile  force  unfettered  by  ground  functions 
or  duties.  Drum  settled  the  matter  in  late  September.  He  said  corps  area 
commanders  should  have  the  same  responsibilities  under  the  new  setup  as 
they  had  now.  The  War  Department  turned  down  “exempt  status"  for 
CiHQ  Air  Force  bases  when  the  new  organization  was  formed  in  March 
1935.  but  the  issue  was  far  from  being  permanently  settled. J; 

Die  brie)  skirmish  over  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps'  right  to  supervise 
the  GHQ  Air  Force  commander  was  due  in  part  to  Fouloix'  hurt  feelings. 
Newspapers  had  been  implying  that  the  proposed  reorganization,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  air  chief  from  operational  control,  was  an  intentional  slap  in  the 
face  for  Foulois,  brought  on  by  his  apparent  recent  misdeeds.4’  This  was 
untrue.  Senior  War  Department  officers  had  resolved  in  1933  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  should  not  be  responsible  for  GHQ  Air  Force 
operations.  Foulois  realized  the  new  arrangement  would  not  appreciably 
diminish  his  powers,  yet  press  reports  to  the  contrary  disturbed  him.  He 
and  some  of  his  staff  officers  also  feared  that  the  Baker  Board  proposal 
would  result  in  a  segmented,  uncoordinated  force.  They  thought  it  foolish 
to  vest  in  one  officer  responsibility  for  supply,  procurement,  and  training 
at  Air  Corps  schools,  while  giving  another  officer  tactical  control  over 
combat  units.  Foulois'  protested  this  arrangement,  but  to  no  avail.44 

Ilv  January  1935  the  General  Staff  and  OCA C  worked  out  the  major 
details  of  the  new  organization.  The  GHQ  Air  Force  commander  was  to 
establish  his  headquarters  at  I  angles  Field,  Virginia,  and  exercise  control 
over  the  force  through  three  tactical  wing  commanders.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  picked  I  t.  Col.  Frank  M.  Andrews  to  lead  the  CiHQ  Air  Force.  A 
highly  respected  aviator.  Andrews  had  served  in  the  OCAC  and  as  com¬ 
mander  ol  the  1st  Pursuit  Group  before  coming  to  Washington  in  1934  to 
join  the  General  Staff.  Flic  War  Department  ordered  him  to  take  over 
tactical  command  of  the  Air  Corps'  combat  forces  effective  March  I.  He 
was  furnished  a  small  staff  of  officers  and  the  enlisted  force  that  had 
previously  been  constituted  as  the  CiHQ  Air  Force  headquarters  squadron 
at  Bolling  Field.  A  General  Staff  directive  made  Andrews  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  theater  commander  for  the  CiHQ  Air  Force’s 
effectiveness  m  peace  and  war,  but  it  gave  him  no  authority  over  his 
force's  installations,  station  complements,  or  procurement  and  supply. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  have  complete  control  of  Army  combat  aviation  ex¬ 
cept  those  observation  units  which  did  not  belong  to  the  GHQ  Air  Force. 
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This  in  itself  was  a  vast  improvement,  as  far  as  Air  Corps  officers  were 
concerned,  over  the  past  system  of  segmented  control  under  the  corps 
area  commanders.  The  War  Department  directed  Andrews  to  conduct  a 
one-year  test  to  find  out  if  the  new  arrangement  would  work.  His  prelimi- 
narv  report  was  due  on  October  1.  1935. 4< 

The  GHQ  Air  f  orce  was  a  compromise  between  the  extreme  posi¬ 
tions  of  those  airpower  advocates  who  wanted  to  free  the  Air  Corps  com¬ 
pletely  from  Army  control  and  the  conservative  ground  officers  who  de¬ 
manded  that  military  aviation  be  tied  to  the  advance  of  the  suiface  forces. 
Because  the  new  organization  was  capable  of  independent  air  missions  as 
well  as  close  support  of  ground  troops,  it  offered  something  to  both 
groups.  Army  aviators  praised  it  because  it  enabled  both  concentrated 
employment  of  air  power  under  a  single  Air  Corps  commander  and  stand¬ 
ardized  unit  training,  unhindered  by  the  whims  of  the  various  corps  area 
commanders. 

l  oulois  labeled  the  decision  to  create  the  GHQ  Air  l  orce  "the  most 
important  and  forward  looking  single  step  ever  taken  to  secure  a  military 
unit  of  adequate  striking  power  to  insure  to  the  United  States  a  proper 
defense  in  the  air.”4'’  The  General  Staff  also  liked  the  decision.  It  pre¬ 
served  War  Department  authority  over  its  air  component  and  soothed  the 
restless  aviators.  It  also  provided  a  very  useful  tool  lor  combat  opera¬ 
tions.  A  War  Department  press  release  in  December  1934  described  it  as 
"the  most  important  and  evolutionary  step  toward  modernization  of  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  that  had  been  taken  since  the  World  War."4 
MacArthur  said  of  the  new  force: 

I  he  (iHH  \ir  loice  could  he  used  as  a  eieai  decidme  laeioi  in  m.»ss  combat 
and  lot  rapid  reinforcement  .11  distant  ihieatetted  points.  *u*h  as  at  outpost*  in 
Panama  and  Hawaii.  It  could  he  u*ed  on  independent  mt**uMi*  «*t  destination 
umed  at  the  vital  atietie*  of  a  nation. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1935,  he  used  the  existence  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  to  discourage  further  consideration  of  a  separate  air  arm.  saying  the 
GHQ  Air  force  must  be  given  at  least  five  years  to  fully  develop.44 

With  the  activation  of  this  consolidated  strike  force  on  March  I, 
1935,  campaigning  by  Air  Corps  officers  for  service  autonomy  all  but 
ceased.  I  bis  did  not  mean  the  aviators  had  put  aside  their  long-held  goal. 
Rather,  it  indicated  they  believed  the  GHQ  Air  force  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  were  now  willing  to  give  it  a  chance  before  renewing 
the  old  struggle.  Fditorials  favoring  a  separate  air  force  continued  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  aviation  magazines,  but  senior  Army  flyers  ceased  to  champion 
this  approach  before  Congress  or  in  the  media.  When  Congressman 
McSwain  began  hearings  on  a  bill  to  create  a  separate  Department  of 
Aeronautics  in  April  1935,  Generals  Arnold  and  West  over  and  1  t.  Col. 
follett  Bradley  testified  against  the  measure,  saying  they  were  satisfied 
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formally  presents  the  appointment  as 
Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen  Malm  Crate} 


\utn  me  existing  arrangement.  Just  one  Air  Corps  officer,  a  captain,  came 
out  before  the  committee  in  favor  of  immediate  independence/"  Other 
I  actors,  such  as  War  Department  approval  of  research  and  development 
funds  for  a  long-range  bomber  and  the  introduction  of  a  special  promo¬ 
tion  system,  helped  shape  this  new  attitude.  But  creation  of  the  CHQ  Air 
force  was  tar  and  away  the  leading  cause,  foulois  and  other  Air  Corps 
officers  were  genuinely  enthusiastic  about  their  new  unified  strike  force 
and  wanted  to  prove  its  value  as  an  instrument  of  national  defense/1 
lien.  Malin  Craig,  who  replaced  MaeArthur  as  Chief  of  Staff  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1935.  wanted  to  ensure  the  air  arm’s  cooperative  attitude  continued. 
In  November  he  wrote  to  Andrews  and  Acting  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 
Westover.  stressing  his  need  for  loyalty  and  cooperation  from  all  echelons 
of  the  Air  Corps.  Craig  told  the  two  air  leaders  that  he  expected  their  help 
in  keeping  the  Air  Corps  a  satisfied  part  of  the  Army  team.  '  The  new 
C  hief  of  Staff  seemed  more  distrustful  of  the  aviators  and  less  under¬ 
standing  of  military  aviation  than  his  dynamic  predecessor.  This  came 
through  in  his  note  to  Andrews:  "I  shall  expect  that  discussion  or  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Ci.H.Q.  Air  force  organization  or  operations  he  confined  to 
the  military  service,  which  should  adjust  within  itself  its  differences  with  a 
view  to  presenting  a  united  front  when  we  appeal  to  Congress  for  legisla¬ 
tion  or  supporting  appropriations"'1 

Westover  believed  in  proper  channels  of  military  authority.  He  mir¬ 
rored  Craig's  attitude  on  loyally  and  Army  team  spirit.  With  foulois  on 
terminal  leave,  he  now  used  his  position  as  Acting  Chief  to  insist  that  all 
Air  Corps  officers  refrain  from  giving  their  personal  views  to  Congress  or 
to  the  public.  In  a  letter  to  all  commissioned  personnel  he  said: 

I  In-  Ait  (  orpv  .is  ,i  whole  lias  \nttered  in  the  past  not  alone  Irom  a  lack  ot  lull 

iiiulerstanJinit  ot  nv  111.1m  and  vaned  problems  and  Irom  del.iv>.  in  the  com- 
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plot  ion  of  definite  approved  programs  for  its  development  and  equipment,  hut 
also  undouhledlv  from  the  aggressive  and  enthusiastic  effort'  of  some  of  its 
personnel  m  seeking  remedial  measures  which  have  not  perhaps  alwavs  been 
directed  along  the  ptoper  line  to  attain  the  result'  desired. 

He  assured  his  I'ellcns  aviators  that  constructive  criticism  through  channels 
was  welcomed,  but  he  stressed  that  when  higher  authority  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  no  action  or  disapprove  of  recommendations 

it  should  he  understood  bv  all  concerned  that  such  decisions  are  backed  bv 
cogent  reasons,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  vested  in  higher  authority  In  such 
cases,  it  is  encumbent  upon  everv  membet  ot  the  nuliutv  establishment  to  con 
form  wholeheat tedlv  to  such  decision'  Honc't  difference'  of  opinion  aie 
recognized  but  then  e\prc"ion  to  persons  outside  the  mihtnrv  'cmce  'hould  he 
avoided. 

Andrews'  reaction  to  Craig's  letter  is  unrecorded.  Since  his  attitude  to¬ 
ward  military  aviation  resembled  that  of  l-oulois,  it  is  doubtful  that  he 
responded  by  ordering  quiet  obedience/1’ 

Soon  after  the  GHQ  Air  force’s  activation,  Andrews  discovered  his 
most  serious  problem  was  the  "divided  responsibility  and  control  inherent 
in  the  .  .  .  exempted  status  responsibility  of  Air  force  stations.'"  Ihe 
corps  commanders  controlled  his  installations  and  station  complements 
and  exercised  court-martial  jurisdiction  over  all  officers  and  men  who 
were  not  part  of  his  headquarters.  I  he  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps'  authority 
over  supply,  procurement,  and  tactics  development  confused  the  situation 
even  more.  However,  during  foulois*  tenure  the  OC  AC  and  Andrews' 
staff  worked  together  harmoniously.  Vet  the  three-way  division  of  power 
made  for  a  perplexing  work  environment  for  GHQ  Air  force  unit  com¬ 
manders.  In  August,  Andrews  wrote  the  new  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen¬ 
eral  Simonds,  asking  that  the  control  of  corps  area  commanders  be  done 
away  with.  Simonds  was  unsympathetic  and  informed  Andrews  that  the 
Chief  of  Staff  opposed  any  immediate  radical  departures  front  the  present 
structure.' 

The  air  strike  force  chief  renewed  his  plea  in  his  October  GHQ  Air 
force  progress  report.  He  explained  that  the  basic  concept  of  the  GHQ 
Air  force  was  quite  sound,  but  not  the  division  ot  responsibility  between 
the  commander  of  the  force  and  the  corps  area  commanders.  "I  ines  of 
demarcation  are  not  clearly  defined.  .  .  .  Such  overlapping  is  definitely 
interfering  with  GHQ  Air  force  operations  and  training,  and  therefore, 
makes  it  difficult  to  determine  and  establish  a  proper  organization  based 
upon  sound  operating  principles."  Andrews  again  recommended  that  "all 
Air  Corps  stations,  at  which  GHQ  Air  force  units  are  garrison,  be  on  an 
exempted  status,  under  command  of  the  senior  Air  Corps  flying  officer 
assigned  to  duty  thereat."  He  argued:  "It  is  essential  to  sound  planning 
and  legal  jurisdiction  that  the  Air  force  Commander  exercise  complete 
control,  jurisdiction  and  command  over  all  elements  of  the  base,  and  not 
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he  dependent  upon  lateral  coordination  and  cooperation."5''  Andrews  re¬ 
peated  his  call  for  exempted  status  in  a  February  1936  CiFIQ  Air  Force 
progress  report.**1 

Six  months  before,  he  had  won  General  Staff  approval  for  a  survey 
of  station  complements  to  see  if  any  changes  were  needed  in  the  current 
organization  at  the  base  level.  The  Browning  Board,  named  after  Col. 
William  S.  Browning  of  The  Inspector  General's  Office  who  headed  the 
study,  reported  in  January  1936  that  it  favored  ending  the  three-way  split 
of  authority.  The  board  recommended  exempting  GHQ  Air  Force  installa¬ 
tions  from  corps  area  control  and  putting  the  complete  air  organization 
under  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  In  March  and  April  Andrews  requested 
Craig  grant  exempted  status  as  called  for  by  the  Browning  Board  report, 
with  the  provision  that  the  bases  be  placed  under  the  commander  of  the 
GHQ  Air  Force  rather  than  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.*’1 

Andrews'  request  reflected  the  growing  tensions  between  his  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  OCAC  once  Westover  had  succeeded  Foulois.  Westover 
believed  a  cleavage  had  developed  within  the  Air  Corps  due  to  the  division 
of  responsibility  between  his  office  and  the  GHQ  Air  Force.  Maintaining 
that  the  Browning  report  provided  an  excellent  solution  to  the  problem, 
he  advocated  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  April  that  lie  be  given  control  over 
the  entire  Army  air  arm.  The  War  Department,  however,  sided  with  An¬ 
drews  and  ordered  that  on  July  1  ihe  leader  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force  would 
assume  command  of  all  permanent  GHQ  Air  Force  stations  and  assigned 
personnel.  In  August  the  General  Staff  allowed  Andrews  to  abolish  the 
mobile  service  squadrons  and  provide  flying  units  with  their  own  mainte¬ 
nance  force.  At  the  same  time,  he  changed  the  name  of  the  stations'  com¬ 
plements  to  air  base  squadrons.*0 

Thus,  in  1936  the  General  Staff  brought  an  end  to  interference  by 
corps  area  commanders  in  the  affairs  of  the  Air  Corps  tactical  units.  This 
had  been  a  goal  of  Foulois  and  other  Army  flyers  for  many  years,  but  it 
came  to  pass  only  after  the  aviation  pioneer  had  retired.  However,  not 
until  1939  did  the  War  Department  act  to  solve  the  other  hindrance  of  air 
arm  unified  control — its  refusal  to  let  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  supervise 
the  GHQ  Air  Force. 

Benjamin  Foulois  can  probably  be  held  partly  responsible  for  this 
turn  of  events.  His  demands  for  Air  Corps  priority  in  spending,  his  advo¬ 
cacy  of  autonomy,  and  his  style  of  leadership  convinced  the  General  Staff 
in  1933  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  command  the  GHQ  Air  Force. 
Not  until  March  I,  1939,  did  the  General  Staff  finally  decide  to  eliminate 
the  division  of  responsibility  and  give  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  air  striking  arm.  Unfortunately  for  the  Air  Corps,  in  1940 
the  War  Department  reversed  itself  on  this  decision  as  well  as  its  1936 
decision  allowing  GHQ  Air  Force  bases  exempted  status.  On  the  eve  of 
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rhe  War  Department V  pre-Baker  Board  decision  to  ereate  the  GHQ 
Air  Force  pleased  Air  Corps  officers.  The  Army's  commitment  to  bring 
the  force  to  life  meant  that  the  air  arm  would  be  organized  in  peacetime 
in  accordance  with  wartime  employment  concepts.  This  would  enable  the 
Air  Corps  to  better  prepare  itself  to  meet  the  threat  of  hostile  invasion, 
and.  as  airpower  advocates  realized,  it  also  provided  the  air  arm  with  a 
unified  strike  force  that  could  conceivably  be  used  in  strategic  bombing 
operations  against  the  enemy. 

In  early  1934  the  General  Staff  acknowledged  the  advantages  the 
GHQ  Air  Force  would  provide  in  coast  defense  operations,  but  it  contin¬ 
ued  to  deny  the  decisiveness  of  air  power  in  warfare.  A  February  position 
paper  praised  the  GHQ  Air  Force's  capacity  to  rapidly  concentrate  a 
strong  air  armada  in  any  threatened  area  of  the  nation  and  to  furnish 
valuable  distant  reconnaissance.  It  claimed  the  existence  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  its  abilities  to  prevent  strategic  surprise  and  destroy  much  of  the 
enemy  seaborne  force  before  it  reached  American  beaches,  would  deter 
hostile  attacks  on  the  United  States.  Asserting  the  importance  of  air  su¬ 
periority,  the  War  Department  paper  maintained:  “It  is  doubtful  whether 
an  enemy  fleet  convoying  troop  transports  would  approach  our  coasts 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  fleet  unless  the  commander  was  reasonably  sure 
that  he  could  secure  at  least  temporary  control  of  the  air."  But  the  papeT 
went  on  to  say  that,  due  to  poor  flying  weather  during  half  of  each 
month,  “the  air  force  alone  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  coast  defense." 
Instead,  the  General  Staff  insisted,  this  was  a  coordinated  function  of  the 
entire  Army.  Repeated  was  the  War  Department's  traditional  stand  on  avi- 
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ai ion's  ability  to  independently  influence  the  outcome  of  war:  “Only  by 
defeat  of  the  enemy’s  armies  can  his  morale  be  broken  and  vital  areas 
occupied,  thus  forcing  him  to  consent  to  yield.”  The  ground  generals  still 
viewed  the  air  arm  as  an  auxiliary,  though  a  most  useful  one.1  Their  posi¬ 
tion  would  not  change  down  through  World  War  II. 

A  War  Plans  Division  study  in  late  spring  1934  fully  examined  the 
question  of  how  the  GHQ  Air  Force  should  be  employed.  The  General 
Staff  was  preparing  for  September  command  post  exercises  in  which  a 
paper  unified  air  strike  force  would  take  part  for  the  first  time.  Before 
the  maneuvers  began,  it  wanted  to  fill  the  doctrinal  void  on  how  this  force 
would  be  used  in  land  warfare.  On  June  12  kilbourne  submitted  a  draft 
statement  listing  four  primary  operations  for  the  force:  “Bombardment  of 
enemy  establishments  and  installations  beyond  the  range  of  artillery  .  .  . 
pursuit  action  to  counter  enemy  air  operations  .  .  .  long-range  reconnais¬ 
sance  .  .  .  [and  attack  of)  critical  targets  in  the  battle  area.”  Close  air 
support,  which  the  War  Department  had  so  prized  over  the  years,  wound 
up  behind  the  other  three  activities  on  the  list.  No  doubt  this  pleased  the 
officers  in  the  OCAC.  Kilbourne  V*  draft  followed  established  Air  Corps 
doctrine  in  naming  bombardment  aircraft  as  “the  most  important  element 
of  the  GHQ  Air  Force."  because  they  were  capable  of  inflicting  damage 
on  the  enemy's  /one  of  Interior— "which  no  other  weapon  can  do."  kil¬ 
bourne  suggested  two  ways  for  Army  GHQ  to  use  the  air  force  It  could 
outline  the  campaign  plans  to  the  GHQ  Air  Force  commander  and  "then 
permit  him  to  undertake  such  operations  which  he  considers  will  best  fur¬ 
ther  the  objectives  of  the  plan  of  campaign."  Or  it  could  designate  certain 
objectives  from  time  to  time  against  which  the  air  strike  force  would  be 
directed. 

I  he  War  Plans  Division  chief  said  that  regardless  of  the  method  used, 
the  actual  conduct  of  operations  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  GHQ  Air 
Force  commander,  kilbourne  tilted  toward  the  second  alternative  as  “nor¬ 
mally  the  more  satisfactory  method,  probably  the  only  method  applicable 
in  decisive  periods  of  a  campaign,  and  unless  our  Air  Force  is  greatly 
superior  should  be  used  throughout  the  campaign."  This  would  "insure 
the  cooperation  of  the  Air  Force  with  the  ground  units"  and  would  make 
certain  that  the  air  strike  force  "will  be  directed  against  those  objectives 
which  will  further  the  operations  of  the  ground  forces  and  the  general 
plan  of  campaign.'0  kilbourne’s  June  12  statement  still  tied  the  GHQ  Air 
Force  to  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  but  it  went  further  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  General  Staff  paper  toward  accepting  the  Air  C  orps'  views  on  com¬ 
bat  employment. 

West  over,  the  acting  commander  of  the  yet -to-be-activated  GHQ  Air 
Force,  responded  to  the  War  Plans  Division’s  proposal,  recommending 
what  he  and  Foulois  believed  to  be  a  better  method  of  GHQ  control  over 
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air  operations.  He  suggested  that  the  Army  theater  eontmander  should 
“outline  the  plan  of  the  campaign  to  the  G.H.Q.  Air  force  C  ommander, 
calling  lor  his  recommendations"  on  how  the  force  should  he  used  “to 
further  the  objectives  of  the  plan  of  campaign."  Westover  declared  that 
the  Air  force  commander  could  then  come  up  with  a  proposal  for  GHQ 
approval  or  modification.  He  stressed  that  the  GHQ  should  seek  updated 
proposals  from  the  commander  of  the  GHQ  Air  force  as  the  combat 
situation  changed  and  rely  on  him  to  do  till  of  the  basic  planning  of  air 
operations  throughout  the  campaign.' 

Mac.Arthur  further  clarified  the  War  Department's  view  on  the  issue 
in  August.  He  said  there  were  really  three  ways  to  use  the  GHQ  Air 
f  orce.  I  he  first  was  to  assign  the  GHQ  Air  f  orce  a  broad  general  mission 
and  give  its  commander  the  latitude  to  carry  it  out  as  he  saw  fit.  This 
approach  would  be  used  before  ground  troops  came  in  contact  and  during 
lulls  in  the  campaign.  The  second  was  to  assign  the  air  strike  force  com¬ 
mander  special  missions  against  major  objectives.  I  his  would  be  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  period  between  contact  of  opposing  ground  units  and  the 
actual  beginning  of  the  battle.  The  C  hief  of  Staff  said  that  during  periods 
of  ground  combat  the  third  means,  that  of  employing  “the  striking  power 
of  the  G.H.Q.  Air  force  for  decisive  attacks  in  conjunction  with  ground 
forces,"  would  apply.  This  would  be  done  “by  assignment  of  specific  mis¬ 
sions  to  the  G.H.Q.  Air  force  C  ommander  lor  execution  under  direct 
control  of  GHQ.  or  by  directing  the  G.H.Q.  Air  force  C  ommander  to 
support  specific  operations  of  an  army  in  accordance  with  the  instruction 
of  said  army’s  commander."  MacArthur’s  contention  that  the  third  ap¬ 
proach  "ensures  the  maximum  development  of  air  power  in  battle"  made 
it  clear  he  would  forbid  the  air  arm  to  free-lance  once  ground  troops  were 
actively  engaged. J 

M  ac Arthur  stated  that  the  situation,  as  developed  for  the  September 
command  post  exercise,  required  the  GHQ  Air  f  orce  to  he  employed  solely 
under  the  second  and  third  methods.  As  a  result,  Westover  was  given  little 
freedom  of  action,  causing  some  Air  C  orps  bitterness.  Air  officers  could 
not  understand  why  the  directors  of  the  exercise  refused  to  use  the  GHQ 
Air  force  to  oppose  the  mock  invasion  and  instead  employed  it  merely  for 
close  support  of  ground  troops  once  the  enemy  was  ashore.  This  served  to 
confirm  the  beliefs  of  atrpower  advocates  that  the  General  Staff  neither 
understood  the  full  value  of  military  aviation  nor  knew  how  to  employ  it. 
The  aviators  evidently  did  not  realize  that  those  running  the  exercise  pur¬ 
posely  allowed  the  fictitious  enemy  to  land  in  order  to  provide  training 
for  all  of  the  Army's  field  forces/ 

Air  Corps  officers  were  not  shy  about  voicing  their  views  before  the 
Baker  Board  on  the  proper  offensive  and  defensive  uses  of  air  power.  Lt. 
Col.  John  T.  Curry,  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  commandant,  testified  in 
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May  1934  that  the  air  arm’s  chief  mission  in  coast  defense  was  to  destroy 
the  enemy’s  aviation  by  bombing  his  carriers  and  land-based  flying  instal¬ 
lations.  He  reiterated  the  Air  Corps'  position  on  support  of  ground 
troops,  claiming  the  air  strike  force  should  be  used  to  stop  the  flow  of 
men  and  materiel  to  the  front  rather  than  in  close  air  support:  “As  we  all 
know,  that  if  all  is  lost  you  employ  everything  you  have,  even  cooks  in 
your  company,  but  our  normal  plan  is  that  it  (the  air  force|  is  not  a  field 
weapon.  It  is  a  strategical  weapon  (that  should  be  used)  against  a  logisti¬ 
cal  air  target."  Curry  did  not  speak  on  the  value  of  strategic  bombing 
operations.  Arnold  mentioned  it,  however,  to  prose  the  United  States 
needed  a  strong  and  well -organized  air  defense  structure.  He  asserted  that 
once  an  air  force  gained  air  superiority,  it  could  "wreck  havoc"  by  demol¬ 
ishing  industrial  centers,  transportation  facilities,  and  water  supplies. 
Such  strategic  air  operations  could  destroy  a  peoples’  morale  and  "cause 
them  to  conclude  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  pay  than  to  fight." 

Other  Air  Corps  officers  made  similar  statements,  but  the  Army  avi¬ 
ators  did  not  speak  with  one  voice  on  the  existing  threat  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  strategic  bombing.  One  flyer  summed  up  for  the  board  the  plight 
of  those  advocating  this  type  of  warfare:  “We  might  take  a  2,(XX)-pound 
bomb  to  Europe,  but  that  is  all.  We  would  have  to  come  back  and  get 
another  one."'’  Die  state  of  technology  simply  did  not  support  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  United  States  was  in  imminent  danger  or  that  strategic 
bombing  could  win  wars. 

Ibis  lack  of  airpower  credibility,  together  with  (lateral  Staff  influ¬ 
ence,  had  its  effect  on  the  Baker  Board.  Its  July  1934  report  concluded 
that  military  aviation  was  not  a  decisive  weapon  and  that  the  nation  need 
not  fear  attacks  from  the  sky.  I  he  report  admitted  that  air  power  was  an 
important  factor  in  warfare  but  went  tv'  great  lengths  to  point  out  its 
“vital  limitations  and  inherent  weaknesses."  Restating  time-honored  War 
Department  views,  the  report  faulted  military  aviation  for  its  inability  to 
take  and  hold  territory,  its  need  for  good  weather,  the  inability  of  existing 
aircraft  to  strike  distant  targets  with  large  loads  of  ordnance,  and  the 
airplane’s  lack  of  stay  ing  power.  Hie  board  claimed  the  United  States  was 
safe  from  air  attacks  launched  from  overseas  bases  and  that  aviation 
alone  could  not  stave  off  air  strikes  on  the  American  homeland: 

lo  dale  no  t\pe  of  airplane  has  been  developed  capable  ot  crossing  the 
\(l,ifilh  «*r  JNiciIk  .id  t’lltvmt'  Jou*J.  .uj.ii  kine  sihu  sstiilK  out  vital 

areas,  and  tel  tit  nine  lo  its  bases 

1  he  “air  in\  imou  ol  the  l  ruled  States”  and  the  "air  defense  of  »he 
(  mled  Males”  are  conceptions  of  those  who  tail  fo  realize  the  inherent  hnma 
tionsol  aviation  and  lo  consider  ocean  barriers  \iuiatt  in  sulticicni  numbers 
lo  threaten  serious  damage  can  be  brought  aeatrtsi  us  orrU  in  conjunction  with 
sea  torces  or  with  land  forces  which  inusi  be  met  bv  toicev  identical  in  nature 
and  eipialls  capable  ot  prolonged  effort 
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f  oulois’  aviators  were  undeterred  by  the  Baker  Board’s  doctrinal  pro¬ 
nouncements.  I  hey  spoke  before  the  federal  Aviation  C  ommission  of  the 
importance  of  air  superiority  as  well  as  the  decisiveness  of  strategic  bomb¬ 
ing.  I  lie  Air  Corps  lactical  School  proceeded  to  preach  that  offensive  air 
operations  offered  the  most  direct  avenue  to  victory.  The  ACTS  faculty 
taught  its  1934-35  class  that  "loss  of  morale  in  the  civilian  population  is 
decisive"  in  war  and  that  air  power  alone  could  directly  affect  this  key 
factor,  (lie  instructors  played  down  the  advantages  of  population  bomb¬ 
ing  because  international  sentiment  opposed  this  method  and  because  air 
officers  believed  destruction  of  an  adversary's  industrial  base,  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  transportation  system,  and  energy  supplies  would  be  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  way  to  induce  peace.  1  lie  AClS's  "Air  l  orce"  text  was  a  bit  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  the  foe’s  air  force  should  be  wiped  out  before  launching  a 
campaign  against  his  economy,  but  ii  eventually  resolved  that  if  the  hostile 
air  arm  was  a  threat  if  must  first  be  neutralized.  The  text  nevertheless 
made  if  clear  there  were  no  air  missions  more  important  than  these  two  in 
bringing  about  the  enemy's  defeat.  Responding  to  the  Baker  Board  report, 
if  denied  that  the  air  arm  was  just  an  auxiliary.  Offensive  air  action  would 
obviate  the  need  to  seize  or  hold  portions  of  an  enemy’s  territory.  Ignor¬ 
ing  technological  limitations,  the  ACTS  faculty  maintained  "the  air  force 
should  be  the  principal  arm  in  future  warfare"  lor  it  alone  could  directly 
attack  "the  roots  of  a  nation’s  power."' 

\C  1  S  course  materials  in  1934-35  devoted  far  less  space  to  defensive 
operations  than  tv'  strategic  bombardment.  The  "Air  force"  text  men¬ 
tioned  ground  force  support  and  coast  defense  as  GHQ  Air  force  tasks 
but  placed  them  below  counterair  operations  and  strategic  bombardment 
in  tfs  list  of  missions.''  Ibis  arrangement  of  priorities  was  not  in  line  with 
War  Department  policy,  for  the  General  Staff  still  asserted  in  1934  that 
the  main  function  ol  the  Air  Corps  was  "to  operate  as  an  arm  of  the 
mobile  Army."  I  he  War  Department  deemed  all  other  air  activities  sec¬ 
ondary.  including  coast  defense.  The  General  Stall’s  written  statement  to 
the  federal  Aviation  Commission  in  August  1934  did  not  even  mention 
strategic  bombardment  in  its  list  of  Ait  Corps  missions.1" 

I  he  Ait  C  orps  lactical  School’s  obsession  for  offensive  operations 
against  the  enemy’s  heartland  did  not  mean  the  Air  Corps  had  lost  interest 
in  its  coast  defense  mission.  Army  flyers  still  believed  that  the  GIK.)  Air 
force’s  foremost  task  at  the  outbreak  of  war  was  to  defeat  the  foe’s  air 
force  before  it  could  unleash  attacks  on  America’s  economic  structure. 
Ihey  said  this  called  tor  the  GIK.)  Air  force  to  be  a  highly  mobile  strike 
force  Only  then  could  it  be  swiftly  deployed  to  any  area  of  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  at  the  first  threat  of  invasion." 

In  lulv  1934,  at  I  oulois’  request,  Arnold  led  a  squadron  of  B-IOs 
from  Washington,  D  C  .,  ft'  Alaska  to  lest  and  demonstrate  the  air  arm’s 
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capacity  to  rapidly  move  units  to  distant  areas.  Ten  planes  took  part  in 
the  8, 290-mile  round-trip  exercise.  The  force  lifted  off  Bolling  Field  on 
July  19  and  touched  down  at  Fairbanks  on  July  24,  compiling  a  total  25 
I  2  hours  flying  time  while  covering  about  4,000  miles.  After  mapping 
parts  of  Alaska  from  the  air,  the  squadron  began  its  return  trip,  and  on 
August  I"  flew  the  990  miles  from  Juneau  to  Seattle  nonstop.  Just  one 
minor  accident  marred  the  operation.  During  activities  in  Alaska,  an  en¬ 
gine  failed  on  one  of  the  planes  and  the  pilot  ditched  his  craft  in  Cook 
Inlet  near  Anchorage.  The  sturdy  B  IO  was  towed  ashore,  quickly  re¬ 
paired.  and  returned  to  duty.  Foulois  was  well  pleased  with  the  mobility 
exercise.1' 

Soon  alter  the  (illQ  Air  Force  came  into  existence  in  March  1935, 
Andrews  and  his  staff  began  to  sort  out  their  thinking  on  coast  defense. 
Relying  on  the  three  phases  of  employment  in  MacArthur’s  policy  letter  of 
January  1933  as  a  guide,  the  planners  asserted  that  during  the  first,  or 
independent  employment,  phase  the  C>HQ  Air  Force  would  attack  enemy 
aircraft  carriers  and  landing  fields  to  neutralize  the  hostile  air  threat. 
Next,  it  would  assault  the  adversary's  other  naval  forces  and  chokepoints 
in  his  lines  of  communications.  In  accord  with  traditional  Air  Corps 
thinking,  the  CiHQ  Air  Force  leadership  claimed  strategic  bombing  of  the 
enemy’s  war  industries  would  also  be  part  of  the  first  phase  of  coastal  air 
defense  operations. 1 ' 

Advocating  distant  strategic  operations  in  the  name  of  coast  defense 
was  absurd,  unless  both  the  enemy  and  his  industrial  facilities  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  Canada  or  Mexico,  which  was  highly  unlikely.  Fxisting  aircraft 
were  incapable  of  mounting  powerful  long-range  raids.  Furthermore,  un¬ 
dertaking  strategic  bombings  in  the  first  phase  of  operations  would  vio¬ 
late  the  Air  Corps'  own  frequently  voiced  principle  of  concentrated 
employment —at  a  time  when  the  C>HQ  Air  Force  would  need  all  of  its 
resources  to  prevent  an  invasion  force  from  landing  in  the  United  States. 
However,  this  linking  of  strategic  and  defensive  missions  serves  to  point 
out  that  the  Army  aviators  were  not  satisfied  with  a  purely  defensive  war¬ 
time  role.  They  believed  in  the  importance  of  defending  the  nation  against 
hostile  air  attack  and  invasion,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  convinced 
that  the  doctrine  of  offensive  bombardment  was  the  proper  way  to  bring  a 
war  to  a  speedy  and  decisive  conclusion. 

MacArthur  and  his  staff  held  a  different  view.  They  thought  the 
(IIKJ  Air  Force  would  be  a  valuable  tool  for  immediate  use  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  and  they  conceded  that  in  land  campaigns  and  coast  defense  activi¬ 
ties  "there  would  undoubtedly  be  occasions  .  .  .  when  air  operations  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  theatres  of  land  and  sea  forces  will  be  desirable.”14 
But  the  Chief  of  Staff  remained  unconvinced  by  the  aviators'  assertions 
that  strategic  bombing  was  decisive.  He  remarked  in  his  annual  report  for 
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Top  Lt  Col  "Hap  "Arnold  commanding  the  Alaskan 
Flight  of  10  Martin  B  10s  center  om»  of  tht*  aircraft 
obtains  reconnaissance  photos  ten  mapping  the  tern 
Tory  between  F  airtianks  anil  Am  borage  bottom  Col 
Arnold  receives  the  key  to  the  i  it y  of  F  arrhanks 
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1935  that  “so  far  as  tactical  and  strategic  doctrine  is  concerned,  there  exist 
nso  great  fields  for  Air  force  employment;  one  fully  demonstrated  and 
proved,  the  other  conjectural.”  In  the  proven  category,  MacArthur  put 
those  tasks  involving  direct  cooperation  with  the  ground  forces:  close  air 
support,  interdiction,  observation,  reconnaissance,  transportation,  and  air 
cover.  He  said  “the  more  conjectural  use  of  the  Air  l  orce  involves  its 
employment  against  unarmed  centers  of  population  and  industry,"  and 
affirmed  that  “the  sentiment  of  this  country.  .  .  will  always  repudiate  and 
forbid  the  unprovoked  initiation  of  this  kind  of  war  by  our  own  forces." 
Liven  so,  he  judged  the  GHQ  Air  force  suitably  organized  to  efficiently 
carry  out  strategic  bombing  if  needed  to  safeguard  the  nation.1' 

The  War  Department’s  formal  commitment  to  establish  the  GHQ  Air 
force  quickened  the  Army-Navy  debate  in  1934  over  which  service  would 
have  primary  responsibility  for  aerial  coast  defense.  The  Navy  stepped  up 
its  campaign  to  gain  control  of  all  overvvater  military  air  activity.  The  Air 
Corps  and  the  General  Staff  continued  to  claim  Army  dominion  over 
coast  defense  activities  and  all  combat  air  operations  originating  from 
land.  Adm.  William  H.  Standley,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  spoke  quite 
firmly  to  the  Baker  Board:  Unless  Air  Corps  pilots  were  acting  under 
Navy  control,  “they  have  no  business  doing  bombing  at  sea."  He  claimed 
that  overvvater  air  patrols  were  the  job  of  the  sea  service  and  that  the 
GHQ  Air  force’s  bomber  fleet  should  conduct  no  strikes  out  at  sea  unless 
directed  to  do  so  by  the  Navy."' 

Standley  had  rescinded  Pratt’s  naval  air  operating  policy  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1930  and  replaced  it  with  a  more  expansive  aviation  policy  statement 
in  May  1934.  Among  the  naval  air  functions  set  forth  in  this  new  docu¬ 
ment  were:  "Provision  of  timely  information  of  the  approach  of  an  en¬ 
emy  in  sea  areas  both  of  the  continental  United  States  and  of  overseas 
possessions"  and  “protection  of  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  in  coastal 
zones  and  in  sea  lanes."  Naval  air  units  based  ashore  now  had  as  one  of 
their  missions  the  “operation  of  aircraft  for  protection  of  commerce  in 
coastal  zones  and  sea  lanes,  by  means  of  patrol  and  scouting  over  the  sea 
and  offensive  action  connected  therewith."1 

Admiral  King,  C  hief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  stirred  Air  Corps 
concern  in  early  1934  when  he  advocated  the  building  of  a  large  force  of 
long-range  patrol  planes.  These  "patrol-bombing-torpedo  seaplanes" 
could  work  with  the  fleet,  but  their  principal  usefulness  lay  elsewhere. 
According  to  King,  such  aircraft  would  make  possible  "powerful  striking 
forces”  that  could  be  used  “as  protective  patrol  and  scouting  units  along 
our  coasts  and  at  our  outlying  bases.”111  He  warned  the  General  Board 
that  although  “such  planes  and  their  employment  fit  directly  into  the 
Navy’s  mission,  .  .  .  unless  the  Navy  takes  advantage  of  this  force,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  Army,  already  realizing  the  tremendous  possi- 
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bililies  of  such  a  force  and  its  appeal  10  popular  imagination,  will  beat  the 
Navy  lo  its  development."  The  consequences  would  be  serious,  for  "a 
highly  important  naval  force  with  untold  future  possibilities  may  pass  par¬ 
tially  or  totally  from  under  naval  control."  Admiral  King  pleaded  for  vo¬ 
cal  Navy  support  for  his  proposal.  He  believed  a  well-organized  and 
"properly  publicized"  Navy  air  patrol  force  "will  go  a  long  ways  in  main¬ 
taining  the  control  of  air  operations  over  the  sea  in  naval  hands."14  The 
bureau  chief  kept  the  issue  alive  through  1934,  but  he  received  only  mild 
Navy  Department  support.  The  aircraft  in  question  were  too  costly  to 
purchase  in  the  quantities  King  desired  (approximately  six  hundred).  Yet 
the  Navy  did  make  plans  for  both  a  smaller  buy  and  the  expansion  of  naval 
aviation  facilities  ashore.-’" 

Air  Corps  officers  feared  the  Navy  was  bent  on  stealing  the  coastal 
air  defense  mission.  In  early  1934,  loulois  pressed  the  General  Staff  to 
support  the  air  arm's  claims  to  responsibility  for  overwater  reconnaissance 
activities.  Me  argued  that  GHQ  Air  force  distant  patrol  operations  were 
essential  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  air  attacks  on  the  United 
States.  While  unaware  of  King's  plans  for  a  large  force  of  long-range 
patrol  planes,  I  oulois  and  other  Air  Corps  officials  were  suspicious  of  the 
Navy's  earlier  decision  to  buy  additional  medium-range,  shore-based  pa¬ 
trol  aircraft  with  fiscal  1935  money.  In  May  1934  they  protested  the  pro¬ 
posed  purchase  to  Mac.Arthur,  asserting  that  it  would  supply  the  sea  serv¬ 
ice  with  planes  that  duplicated  a  portion  of  the  Air  Corps'  coast  defense 
function.  Thus  the  purchase  would  violate  the  MacArihur-Pratt  agree¬ 
ment.  I  oulois  and  his  cohorts  would  have  been  outraged  had  they  known 
of  King's  struggle  to  secure  a  large  force  of  long-range  flying  boats. 
OCAC  officials  also  worried  over  possible  Navy-Coast  Guard  collusion 
that  might  jeopardize  the  Air  Corps  mission.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  that  he  arrange  for  the  Air  Corps  to  absorb 
Coast  Guard  aviation  t»nd  communications  nets  in  time  of  war.  Justifiably 
concerned  over  the  sea  service’s  ambitions,  the  Army  aviators  wanted  the 
War  Department  to  thwart  the  Navy's  efforts  to  assume  control  of  aerial 
coast  defense  operations. *' 

The  General  Staff  opposed  the  Navy's  purported  encroachment  on 
the  coast  defense  mission,  but  it  did  not  want  the  Air  Corps  to  intensify 
the  conflict.  The  War  Department  banned  publication  of  an  article 
l  oulois  had  written  titled  "Air  Power  in  Defense  of  Our  Sea  Frontier," 
because  of  its  inflammatory  statements  on  long-range,  antifleet  air  opera¬ 
tions.  It  also  worked  to  secure  a  clear  division  of  air  responsibilities  be¬ 
tween  the  two  services.  The  War  Department  concluded  that  the  Air 
Corps'  right  to  reconnaissance  and  combat  operations  at  extreme  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  shore,  sanctioned  in  MacArthur’s  policy  letter  of  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1933,  was  the  root  of  the  Navy  Department’s  refusal  to  formalize 
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the  MacArthur-Prait  agreement.  It  therefore  set  about  redefining  the 
limits  of  the  GHQ  Air  I  oree’s  coast  defense  duties  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  the  sea  service.'"’ 

During  discussions  in  August  1934.  kilbourne  and  Drum  tried  to  get 
naval  officials  to  agree  that  patrol  of  coastal  shipping  lanes  and  other 
Navy  air  functions  not  related  to  fleet  operations  were  secondary  mis¬ 
sions.  1  lie  Cleneral  Staff  officers  further  wanted  the  sea  service  to  accept 
the  findings  of  the  Drum  and  Baker  Boards  as  they  related  to  the  use  of 
the  CiHQ  Air  force  in  coast  defense.  In  exchange,  the  War  Department 
willingly  acknowledged  that  the  Navy  had  paramount  responsibility  for 
locating  the  enemy  and  reporting  on  his  approach  to  American  shores. 
Kilbourne  and  Drum  assented  to  the  use  of  both  land-based  and  carrier- 
borne  naval  aircraft  for  such  reconnaissance  activity.  Navy  Department 
leaders  eventually  agreed  to  accept  the  Drum  and  Baker  reports  as  the 
basis  tor  CiHQ  Air  force  air  defense  employment,  but  they  refused  to 
reclassify  the  sea  service's  close-to-shore  air  functions  as  secondary. 

I  he  General  Staff  submitted  a  draft  of  the  Army-Navy  agreement  to 
the  Joint  Board.  After  making  some  minor  changes,  the  senior  service 
representatives  signed  it  on  September  26  and  sent  it  to  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy  tor  final  approval.  MacArthur  issued  it  as  i  War  Depart¬ 
ment  policy  statement  on  October  17. ;j  Titled  "Doctrines  for  the  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Ci.H.Q.  Air  force,"  the  agreement  quoted  statements  from 
the  Baker  and  Drum  reports  denying  the  Army  air  arm’s  abilities  to  inde¬ 
pendently  protect  the  United  States  from  hostile  attack.  Bowing  to  the 
Navy's  wishes,  it  stated  that  the  “organization  of  the  Ci.H.Q.  Air  Force 
within  the  Army  does  not  contravene  any  of  the  existing  policies  relating 
to  the  primary  and  secondary  functions  of  the  Army  and  Navy.”  This 
prevented  the  Air  Corps  from  seizing  the  sea  service's  antisubmarne  and 
antisurface  raider  missions  in  coastal  waters.  The  Joint  Board  paper  con¬ 
tained  the  essentials  of  the  MacArthur-Pratt  agreement,  but  with  qualifi¬ 
cations  asserting  the  Navy’s  right  to  control  overvvatcr  operations  if  the 
fleet  were  present: 

The  Arms  in  responsible  tor  the  direct  detense  of  the  coast.  This  responsi¬ 
bility  and  the  possibility  that  naval  strategy  may  demand  the  presence  ot  the 
fleet  m  another  theater,  require  that  loitu  plans  for  coastal  frontier  defense  be 
drusvn  without  counting  upon  the  assistance  ot  the  fleet. 


When  the  fleet,  .is  distinguished  from  local  nasal  defense  forces,  is  strate¬ 
gically  present  and  free  to  act.  paramount  interest  in  operations  at  sea  rests 
with  the  Navy.  If  the  Ci.H.Q.  Ah  force  toms  m  such  operations,  it  will  be  in 
conjunction  with  and  under  the  temporary  command  of  the  nasal  commander. 
In  the  absence  ol  the  fleet,  the  primary  responsibility  ol  securing  information 
of  hostile  fleet  nuwements  rests  with  Nasal  District  forces  supplemented  by 
Army  Air  Corps  units.  However,  in  either  situation  the  Ci.H.Q.  Air  Force 
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routin'*  the  rcsponsibiliis  lor  such  reconnaissance  as  is  essential  to  its  combat 
efficiency" 

The  agreement  listed  the  three  phases  of  Army  air  arm  employment 
in  coast  defense  operations  that,  under  MacArthur’s  January  1933  policy 
letter,  were  to  he  undertaken  in  the  absence  of  the  fleet.  But  no  longer 
was  there  a  permissive  phase  allowing  Army  aviation  to  operate  to  the 
limit  of  it'  range.  Instead,  the  explanation  of  the  first  phase  called  for 
“the  conduct  of  reconnaissance  over  the  sea  approaches  to  the  coast  and 
.  .  .  the  attack  of  enemy  elements."  While  not  drawing  a  definite  line 
beyond  which  GHQ  Air  force  operations  would  be  forbidden,  the  paper 
implied  that  Army  air  activity  would  be  kept  close  to  the  shore.  In  two 
instances  the  agreement  casually  mentioned  that  GHQ  Air  l  orce  "oper¬ 
ates  along  the  coast."-'' 

The  Joint  Board  paper  achieved  very  little.  It  was  so  vaguely  worded 
and  full  of  qualifying  conditions  that  it  failed  to  clearly  define  air  defense 
responsibilities.  Moreover,  the  paper  did  not  deter  the  Air  Corps  or  the 
Navy  from  seeking  to  expand  the  scope  of  its  coast  defense  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Army  aviators  may  have  been  dismayed  by  the  implied  restriction  on 
the  distance  from  the  shore  the  GHQ  Air  force  was  to  operate,  but  they 
refused  to  publicly  acknowledge  this  limitation  and  continued  to  claim 
responsibility  for  overwater  air  operations  within  the  cruising  radius  of 
Army  aircraft.-'  1  lie  Navy  went  on  asserting  the  right  to  control  all  air 
combat  and  reconnaissance  beyond  the  coastline.  In  its  report  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Commission,  the  Navy  Department  argued  the  Army  should 
cease  training  pilots  and  procuring  planes  for  overwater  operations.  The 
report  maintained  that  the  sea  service  should  be  made  strong  enough  to 
protect  the  Cnited  States  and  its  possessions  without  assistance  from 
Army  aviation.  Calling  long-range,  shore-based  patrol  aircraft  “an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  the  Navy's  Air  Component,"  it  insisted  the  Navy  needed 
more  of  these  aircraft  and  fields  from  which  to  operate  them.  Then  it 
could  properly  discharge  its  mission  of  patrolling  and  protecting  Amer¬ 
ica's  sea  approaches,  file  Navy  held  that  the  GHQ  Air  force  should  per¬ 
form  solely  those  functions  that  “will  enable  the  Army  to  protect  the 
continental  and  overseas  possessions  of  the  United  States  from  an  enemy- 
engaged  in  land-warfare.”:> 

The  General  Staff  was  pleased  with  the  Joint  Board  agreement.  War 
Department  officers  had  gotten  the  Navy  to  admit  coast  defense  was  an 
Army  mission.  In  exchange  the  General  Staff  sacrificed  the  Air  Corps’ 
right  to  distant  overwater  operations.  Restricting  the  air  arm  to  close-in 
tasks,  accepting  the  sea  service’s  paramount  interest  in  anti-invasion  oper¬ 
ations  when  the  fleet  was  present,  and  giving  naval  aviation  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  coast  defense  reconnaissance  held  an  additional  advantage  for 
the  War  Department.  These  limitations  drew  the  GHQ  Air  force’s  combat 
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responsibilities  into  line  with  what  the  General  Stall'  regarded  as  the  air 
arm’s  primary  function — support  of  the  mobile  army."’' 

During  1935  Air  Corps  officers  continued  to  fret  over  the  Navy’s 
drive  to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  coastal  air  defense  mission.  Reports 
circulated  in  the  fall  that  Standley  was  planning  to  build  a  big,  land-based 
air  strike  force,  composed  of  King’s  proposed  long-range,  patrol- 
bomhing-torpedo  seaplanes.  Hie  news  prompted  Andrews  to  ask  the  new 
Chief  of  Staff.  General  Malin  Craig,  to  do  what  he  could  to  head  off  this 
program.1"  The  GHQ  Air  force  chief  had  only  sketchy  details  on  the 
Navy's  intentions.  In  fact  King  and  Standley  were  acting  to  forestall  what 
they  thought  was  an  Air  Corps  incursion  into  a  purely  Navy  mission.  As 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  saw  it.  GHQ  Air  force  operations 
beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coastline  were  unwarranted.  The 
Navy,  with  its  patrol-bombing  planes  and  other  resources,  had  sole  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  protecting  the  sea  and  air  approaches  to  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions. 11 

King  and  his  Navy  associates  were  signaling  their  intent  to  take 
charge  of  all  overvvater  operations,  a  move  that  would  put  an  end  to  the 
Air  Corps'  only  politically  acceptable  semi-independent  mission.  Army 
aviators  were  not  going  to  take  this  lying  down.  Andrews  resolved  in  1936 
to  treat  the  naval  threat  as  a  challenge:  "When  it  comes  to  a  final  show¬ 
down  on  this  function  of  air  defense,  the  air  branch  of  our  National  De¬ 
fense  which  has  the  most  airplanes,  with  best  performance,  best  trained 
crews,  and  the  proper  base  set-up.  is  going  to  have  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ments  to  get  this  Air  Defense."’'  He  worked  to  perfect  the  GHQ  Air 
f  orce  accordingly. 

Hie  Army  and  Navy  attempted  to  further  define  coast  defense  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  air  missions  in  a  1935  update  of  the  official  pamphlet, 
".loint  Action  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy."  The  revision  stated  that  the 
chief  role  of  the  Armv  air  component  was  “to  operate  as  an  arm  of  the 
mobile  Army,  both  in  the  conduct  of  air  operations  over  the  land  in  sup¬ 
port  of  land  operations  and  in  the  conduct  of  air  operations  over  the  sea 
in  direct  defense  of  the  coast."  I  he  two  services  thus  acknowledged  the 
importance  of  the  Air  Corps’  coastal  air  defense  mission  by  raising  it 
from  its  previously  designated  secondary  status.  The  pamphlet  named  op¬ 
erations  m  support  of  the  fleet  as  the  primary  mission  for  the  naval  air 
arm.''  Hie  new  agreement  produced  only  a  slight  erosion  of  the  Navy’s 
position,  lor  the  sea  service  defined  “direct  defense  of  the  coast"  to  mean 
close-in  defense.  Hie  Navy’s  long-range  seaplanes,  having  the  primary 
function  of  supporting  the  fleet,  could  still  be  used  for  coast  defense  op¬ 
erations  beyond  this  close-in  area. 

In  addition  the  Joint  Board  document  reiterated  the  September  1934 
coast  defense  agreement,  and  tried  to  establish  a  clean-cut  division  of  air 
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defense  responsibilties.  It  charged  the  Navy  with  patrolling  the  coastal 
/one  and  accepted  that  service’s  dominance  in  operations  against  enemy 
forces  still  outside  of  “Defensive  Coastal  Areas."  The  Army  was  to  repel 
actual  attacks  against  land  frontiers  and  would  take  over  anti-invasion 
activities  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  force  meant  to  attack 
“a  shore  objective."  To  muddy  the  issue  the  pamphlet  said:  "In  operations 
within  a  Defense  Coastal  Area,  paramount  interest  will  be  vested  in  the 
Army,  except  when  it  is  apparent  that  the  objective  of  the  enemy  force  is 
shipping  within  the  Coastal  Zone.” 

The  document  went  on  to  say  that  when  the  fleet  was  on  hand  the 
Navy  would  run  all  operations  at  sea.  GHQ  Air  Force  units  joining  in  the 
action  were  to  fall  under  naval  control.  If  the  fleet  were  not  present  and 
“enemy  forces  approach  close  enough  to  threaten  or  launch  a  direct  at¬ 
tack  against  our  territory  .  .  .  paramount  interest  shifts  to  the  Army  and 
the  function  of  the  Navy  is  to  support  the  Army."  Under  this  setup  the 
Navy  would  still  have  charge  of  defensive  actions  beyond  the  “Defensive 
Coastal  Areas"  even  if  the  fleet  were  absent — if  it  was  not  certain  the 
enemy  planned  to  assault  land  positions.  However,  another  section  of  the 
pamphlet  implied  that  the  Army  could  carry  out  overwater  air  operations 
in  the  event  the  fleet  was  absent  and  stated  that  coast  defense  plans 
should  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  naval  surface  forces  would  not  be 
available.'4 

The  Joint  Board’s  division  of  responsibilities  was  far  too  ambiguous 
to  furnish  a  workable  air  defense  program.  With  “paramount  interest" 
shifting  back  and  forth  and  neither  service  eager  to  simplify  the  arrange¬ 
ment  for  fear  of  further  sacrificing  its  own  institutional  interests,  the 
American  air  defense  system  remained  confused  through  December  1941. 
Both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Corps  believed  they  were  capable  of  indepen¬ 
dently  protecting  the  nation  and  its  possessions  from  hostile  attack.  In 
truth,  neither  could  do  the  job  alone.  Both  assumed  the  other  would  co¬ 
operate  if  the  need  arose.  Vet  neither  took  steps  to  define  how'  this  coop¬ 
eration  would  be  carried  out.  Consequently,  the  United  States  paid  the 
price  in  Hawaii  in  1941  for  the  ambiguity  the  military  services  created  in 
1935." 

After  adopting  the  September  1934  Joint  Board  agreement  on  GHQ 
Air  Force  employment,  the  General  Staff  attempted  to  create  an  air  doc¬ 
trine  statement  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  entire  Army.  The  War 
Department  realized  the  existing  regulations  on  Air  Corps  employment 
were  completely  outdated  and  had  resolved  shortly  after  acceptance  of  the 
Drum  Board  report  to  revise  them.  The  General  Staff  was  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  Training  Regulations  (TR)  440-15:  Employment  of  the  Air 
/ones  of  the  Army,  for  the  current  (1926)  edition  was  not  consistent  with 
MacArthur's  policy  letter  of  January  3,  1933.  and  the  Drum  report. 
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However,  the  convening  of  the  Baker  Board  and  the  Navy's  reluctance  to 
formalize  the  Mac  Arthur- Pratt  agreement  delayed  the  revision."’ 

After  listening  to  Air  Corps  witnesses  before  the  federal  Aviation 
C  ommission,  kilhourne  became  convinced  that  War  Department  air  doc¬ 
trine  was  contused.  He  suggested  to  Drum  that  the  War  Plans  Division 
draw  up  and  circulate  a  draft  doctrinal  statement  which  could  be  used  as 
a  departure  point  for  creating  a  single  coherent  air  doctrine,  following 
MacArtlnir's  approval,  on  December  21,  1954.  kilhourne  sent  copies  of 
the  draft,  “Doctrines  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,"  to  the  other  General  Staff 
divisions  and  to  the  Air  Corps.'  In  the  cover  letter  he  said  this  was  a  very 
rough  outline  and  asked  for  comments  and  criticisms,  kilhourne  ex¬ 
plained: 

I  he  iieMie  i'  to  prep.ue  .1  studv  that  will  t'vcniihiJlv  present  to  the  service 
the  adopted  principles  ter  the  utilization  ot  an  power  and  the  doctrines  that 
should  eo'ern  its  personnel  Hus  Jo  heme  done]  with  a  view  to  |cieatine|  a 
htoader  uiidetsfandme  of  the  \n  C  orps‘  place  in  the  nheine  ot  national  Je 
tense  and  in  expectation  ot  dome  awa\  with  the  misconceptions  and  inter 
branch  preiudices  that  have  prevented  the  Vino  ttom  tcaJune  a  common  utv 
derstandme  and  presentine  a  united  from  on  the  subiect 

The  War  Plans  Division  chief  hoped  lo  have  I  he  statement  of  doctrine  in 
final  form  by  March  1.  19.15.  so  it  could  he  issued  to  the  service  on  the 
day  tiie  GIHJ  Air  force  came  into  being.  He  planned  to  then  use  ii  as  the 
basis  for  revising  the  outdated  regulations. 

"Doctrines  of  the  Army  Air  Corps"  tried  to  chart  a  middle  course 
between  the  traditional  Army  conception  of  aviation  as  only  an  auxiliary 
and  the  claims  of  independent  decisiveness  voiced  by  airpower  advocates, 
fhe  paper  said  military  aviation  was  very  important  in  modern  warfare 
but  claimed  that  military  operations  could  best  he  carried  out  if  aviation 
remained  an  integral  part  of  the  Army.  It  maintained. 

I  ho  \  ir  I  oicc  will  moo!  the  demands  lor  tho  applic.Hu'n  ot  mr  power 

bevond  the  sphere  ot  influence  of  'inl.ko  forces,  ihus  ensuring  to  us  the  ad 
vam.ioos  ot  a  powcttul  'tnkme  lofce  tor  independent  air  operations,  without 

the  disadvantages  mtierent  tv*  an  otoam/alion  in  whuh  tire  aviation  is  m  a 
an 

separate  department 

The  War  Plans  Division  paper  admitted  that  military  aviation  acting  alone 
could  control  "weak  and  poorly  organized  peoples."  But  air  power's  abil 
it y  to  break  the  will  of  a  well-organized  nation  "has  never  been  demon¬ 
strated  and  is  not  accepted  by  members  of  the  armed  services  of  this  na¬ 
tion."  lo  win  wars  a  nation  must  occupy  the  enemy's  territory,  a  task  that 
could  be  "greatly  assisted"  by  military  aviation. 41 

The  paper  spelled  out  MacArtlnir's  three  methods  for  controlling  the 
operations  of  the  GHO  Air  force  and  enumerated  the  following  combat 
missions  for  that  force:  "(I)  Operations  beyond  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
mound  forces.  (2)  Operations  in  immediate  support  of  the  ground  forces 
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in  campaign.  (3)  Operations  in  defense  of  the  coast  and/or  land  frontiers. 
(4)  Operations  in  defense  of  rear  areas."  By  placing  independent  opera¬ 
tions  ahead  of  ground  support,  Kilbourne  was  either  seeking  to  placate 
the  aviators  or  was  acknowledging  the  importance  of  this  mission. 

"  Air  Doctrines  of  the  Army  Air  Corps"  stated  that  the  destruction  of 
enemy  aviation  was  the  primary  objective  in  operations  beyond  the  range 
of  ground  troops,  but  it  also  listed  lines  of  communications  and  troop 
concentrations,  enemy  munitions  factories,  refineries,  powerplants.  and 
other  utilities  as  acceptable  targets.  The  paper  called  for  long-range  recon¬ 
naissance  and  mentioned  attacks  on  population  centers  in  reprisal  for  sim¬ 
ilar  enemy  action.4'  By  advancing  this  target  list,  the  War  Plans  Division 
was  all  but  endorsing  the  Air  Corps'  concept  of  strategic  bombardment. 
Ibis  was  quite  a  departure  for  a  branch  of  the  General  Staff. 

I  he  draft  doctrinal  statement  took  a  more  conservative  stance  toward 
the  ground  support  and  coast  defense  missions.  While  including  enemy 
aviation,  lines  of  communications,  supply  areas,  and  troop  concentrations 
as  acceptable  ground  support  targets,  it  also  called  for  attacks  on  hostile 
forces  in  frontline  positions,  something  the  Army  aviators  had  persistently 
opposed.  I  ikewise,  the  statement  reaffirmed  that  "success  on  the  battle¬ 
field  .  .  .  was  the  decisive  factor  in  war."  The  paper's  position  on  coastal 
air  defense  was  for  the  most  part  a  rehash  of  the  September  Joint  Board 
agreement.  It  left  distant  overwater  reconnaissance  to  the  Navy  and  con¬ 
ceded  the  sea  service's  dominant  interest  in  combat  operations  beyond  the 
coast,  if  the  fleet  were  present  and  free  to  act.  I  he  draft  pointed  out. 
however,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  fleet,  the  Army  would  be  in  charge  of 
anti-invasion  operations.  The  War  Plans  Division  paper  further  said  that 
the  Tit  Corps  should  "in  periods  of  positive  threat."  fly  surveillance  out 
to  a  distance  equal  to  twelve  hours  steaming  time  for  the  hostile  fleet. 
Also,  it  allowed  the  Army  to  assume  "paramount  interest"  in  overwater 
reconnaissance  opposite  a  threatened  land  area  if  the  Army  commander  in 
that  area  judged  the  Navy  to  be  incapable  of  properlv  performing  that 
function.4' 

While  permitting  the  GIIQ  Air  force  to  venture  farther  out  to  sea 
than  had  been  the  apparent  intent  of  the  September  Joint  Board  agree¬ 
ment.  the  paper  still  stressed  close-in  operations: 

In  eeneiai.  the  closer  the  enetm  approaches  the  oust,  the  more  laxorahle  is 
i he  situation  tot  the  attack  In  the  (icncral  lleadquaitets  \u  l  otce  With  re 
spect  to  i aids  tiom  the  sea.  surveillance  should  notmalU  be  let t  to  \a\al  l)is 

44 

tuct  forces. 

However,  the  draft  did  call  for  immediate  GHQ  Air  force  reconnaissance 
and  combat  operations  against  a  hostile  carrier  force  if  the  enemy  at¬ 
tempted  air  raids  with  shipborne  aviation.4' 

foulois  and  most  OC'.AC  officers  were  not  displeased  with  the  War 
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Plans  Division  draft.  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  circulated  it  for  com¬ 
ment  within  his  office  and  asked  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  for  its 
views.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  disposed  to  accept  any  radical  alterations 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise  doctrine.  Perhaps  this 
attitude  could  be  traced  to  his  troubles  with  Subcommittee  Number  .1  and 
the  impending  investigation  In  The  Inspector  General.  Still,  some  air- 
power  advocates  wanted  to  use  the  opening  provided  by  Kilhourne  to 
press  for  War  Department  acceptance  of  their  points  of  view.  One  such 
individual.  I  t.  Col.  Walter  R.  Weaver,  prepared  a  paper  that  stressed  the 
importance  of  destroying  the  enemy's  air  resources  and  morale,  and  that 
completely  eliminated  support  of  ground  forces  as  an  air  arm  mission.4'' 

An  ACTS  study  criticized  parts  of  the  December  21  draft.  The  tacti¬ 
cal  school  paper  said  the  absence  of  a  united  Army  position  on  air  policy 
matters  stemmed  from  prejudices  held  by  the  older  branches  that  were 
occasioned  by  a  natutal  psychological  reaction  against  a  new  method  ot  war- 
rare  ihai  disturbed  lime-worn  ideas  and  theories  .  .  and  challenged  the 

dominant  position  in  warfare  ih.il  ground  lorces  have  emoyed  since  the  dawn 

<i|  history.4 

Sent  to  the  OCAC  on  January  31.  1935.  the  study  debated  the  contention 
in  Kilbourne's  draft  that  air  power  could  not  bring  about  a  decision  in 

war  and  contended  that  the  GHQ  Air  force  could  best  support  Army 

field  forces  by  defeating  the  enemy's  air  arm.  It  demanded  that  all  refer¬ 
ences  to  use  of  the  air  strike  force  in  direct  support  of  troops  in  contact 
be  deleted.  After  all.  neutralization  of  the  foe's  air  force  would  make  it 
impossible  for  hostile  ground  units  to  concentrate  for  combat. 

The  ACTS  went  on  to  attack  the  War  Plans  Division  paper  for  its 
murkiness  on  coast  defense  operations.  It  declared  that  the  GHQ  Air 
force  should  be  charged  with  all  offshore  aerial  reconnaissance  and  be 
authorized  to  control  all  counterinvasion  operations  in  the  absence  of  the 
fleet.  The  study  affirmed  that  counter-air  force  activities  comprised  the 
major  mission  of  the  GHQ  Air  force,  but  cautioned: 

I  his.  it  must  be  realized,  is  [onl\|  applicable  tin  that  period  ot  time  during 
which  the  radius  ot  action  ot  airoatt  is  less  than  that  required  to  reach  wtal 
strategical  objeemes  m  other  parts  ot  the  world  from  l  mted  States  territory. 

.  .  I  here  is  no  intention  anywhere  in  these  comments  ot  not  conveying  the 
thought  the  principal  and  all  important  mission  ot  air  power,  when  its  equip 
ment  permits,  is  the  attack  ot  those  yital  ohicctivcs  in  a  nation's  economic 
structure  which  will  tend  to  paralyze  that  nation’s  ability  to  wage  war  and  thus 
contribute  directly  to  .  .  the  disintegration  ot  the  hostile  ys ill  to  resist. 

The  AC  TS  for  the  first  time  in  years  had  aligned  its  doctrine  with  techno¬ 
logical  reality.  In  doing  so,  it  had  taken  a  position  less  hostile  to  the  War 
Plans  Division  paper  than  would  have  otherwise  been  the  ease. 

The  OCAC  reviewed  the  tactical  school  study  but  integrated  few  of 
its  proposals  in  the  Air  Corps'  response  to  the  General  Staff,  foulois 
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made  hui  minor  changes  to  Kilbourne's  December  21  draft,  to  accent 
slightly  the  importance  of  air  power.  He  submitted  it  on  February  27 
along  with  a  proposal  that  it  he  used  as  the  basis  for  revising  TR  440-15. 
Hie  General  Staff  was  very  responsive  to  1  oulois'  suggestion  and  circu¬ 
lated  his  paper  for  comment.  Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Hughes,  Assistant 
C  hief  of  Staff,  G-3,  was  impressed  both  with  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps' 
suggestion  on  the  training  regulations  and  his  changes  in  the  original 
draft.  Andrews  was  also  enthusiastic.  Other  General  Staff  divisions  sug¬ 
gested  minor  revisions  that  caused  the  proposed  directive's  final  form  to 
stress  the  air  arm’s  responsibility  to  the  overall  Army  mission.  As  it  was 
published,  however,  IK  440-15  varied  little  from  the  OC  AC's  original  re¬ 
vision  of  the  kilbourne  draft.  The  War  Department  completed  work  on 
the  air  employment  directive  in  April.  But  to  avoid  problems  with  the 
Navy,  it  delayed  releasing  it  until  after  the  Joint  Board  completed  the 
revision  of  Joint  Action  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  September.4'* 

flte  new  TR  440-15  came  into  effect  on  October  15.  1935,  giving  the 
Army  air  arm  an  updated  doctrine  to  match  its  new  combat  organization. 
Reflecting  the  OCACs  desires,  the  regulation  no  longer  mentioned  de¬ 
fense  of  rear  areas  as  a  GHQ  Air  Force  mission.  Revealing  the  input  of 
General  Staff  ground  officers,  it  explained  that  "air  operations  beyond 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  ground  forces  are  undertaken  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  Army  Strategical  Plan.”  TR  440-15  contained  no  other 
changes  of  substance  save  in  the  realm  of  coast  defense.  The  directive  did 
not  try  io  sort  out  the  GHQ  Air  Force's  responsibilities  front  those  of  the 
Navy.  It  simply  stated  that  aerial  coast  defense  operations  would  be  based 
on  the  recently  completed  Joint  Action  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.'" 

The  upshot  of  kilbourne's  work  in  December  1934  was  a  formal  air 
doctrine  acceptable  to  both  ground  and  air  officers.  Very  few  statements 
in  FR  440-15  offended  airpower  advocates.  No  doubt  some  objected  to 
the  wav  the  directive  continued  to  tie  military  aviation  to  ground  force 
actions  and  to  deny  the  decisiveness  of  the  air  weapon.  But  according  to 
Major  Folk'll  Bradley,  a  leading  advocate  in  1934  of  Air  Corps  indepen¬ 
dence  from  General  Staff  control.  FR  440-15  "spelled  out  for  the  first 
time  an  Air  Doctrine  to  which  most  Air  C  orps  officers  could  subscribe.” 
The  1935  regulations  remained  in  force  until  1940. '* 

The  year  1935  was  a  banner  one  for  the  Air  Corps.  Not  only  did  the 
air  arm  receive  a  new  doctrine  and  a  combat  air  organization,  it  also 
tested  its  first  aircraft  capable  of  strategic  bombing  operations.  Aviators 
wanted  long-range  bombers  to  bolster  coast  defense  and  to  conduct  stra¬ 
tegic  air  warfare.  They  had  convinced  the  General  Staff  of  the  bomber's 
primacy,  but  until  the  development  of  the  B-17  prototype  in  1935  the 
flyers  lacked  an  adequate  instrument  for  distant  destruction  of  the  enemy 
fleet  and  for  strategic  bombardment.  The  Air  Corps  believed  in  the  ini- 
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portancc  of  both  of  these  missions.  C  oastal  air  defense,  however,  was 
more  in  accord  with  national  policy,  and  the  War  Department  was  reticent 
about  air  attacks  on  the  enemy's  economy.  Hence,  the  aviators  used  the 
nation's  air  defense  needs  as  the  rationale  in  arguing  for  long-range 
bombers. 

Vers  much  in  fas  or  of  long-range  aircraft  development,  loulois  set 
about  selling  the  mildly  receptive  Genera1  Staff  on  the  idea.  Air  Corps 
officers  were  enthusiastic  os er  the  design  and  performance  advances  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  H-IO.  In  March  1933  the  air  chief  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  his  pilots  seeking  t heir  recommendations  on  future  bomber  develop¬ 
ment.  Responses  were  quite  saried.  but  the  trend  ran  distinctly  toward 
large,  four-engine  aircraft  capable  of  carrying  large  bombloads  over  great 
distances  at  high  altitude  and  able  to  attack  both  sea  and  land  targets.  In 
July  the  Materiel  Division  began  a  feasibility  study  to  see  how  far  a  four- 
engine  plane  could  carry  2,000  pounds  of  ordnance.  The  result  showed 
that  a  range  ot  5,000  miles  at  a  speed  of  200  miles  per  hour  was  quite 
possible,  l  oulois  accordingly  submitted  Project  A  (a  request  to  procure 
such  a  plane)  to  the  War  Department  in  December/"' 

I  he  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  explained  that  money  was  available  for 
the  project  since  the  administration  had  recently  released  $3  million  of 
previously  withdrawn  procurement  funds.  He  and  West  over  dwelt  on  the 
defensive  features  of  the  new  plane.  In  notes  to  the  General  Staff,  they 
said  the  aircraft  could  instantly  reinforce  either  coast  as  well  as  Panama, 
Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  l  oulois  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  tentatively  approved  $609,300  for  long-range  bomber  development 
on  December  19  and  in  February  1934  aeeepted  the  proposed  projeet  “in 
principle."  With  MacArthur’s  approval,  in  May  the  Secretary  of  War  au¬ 
thorized  the  Air  Corps  to  proceed  with  the  purchase/' 

Though  not  overly  enthusiastic  about  the  proposal,  the  General  Staff 
was  willing  to  allow  the  Air  Corps  to  develop  the  plane.  Kilbourne  could 
see  no  need  for  an  aircraft  with  a  5, 000-mile  range.  He  thought  it  might 
be  more  practical  to  use  the  money  to  buy  a  large  number  of  the  existing 
type  of  bombers,  stationing  them  in  Hawaii,  Panama,  and  on  both  coasts 
of  the  continental  United  States.  He  maintained  that  reconnaissance 
planes  of  1,000-1.500  miles  range  were  the  air  arm’s  greatest  present  need. 
If  this  reconnaissance  requirement  was  already  being  taken  care  of,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  willing  to  endorse  the  Air  Corps'  proposal  “purely  for  its 
general  value  in  the  development  of  aviation  possibilities  in  military 
planes."'4 

MacArthur  was  relatively  open  minded  on  the  long-range  bomber  is¬ 
sue,  but  events  in  Washington  during  early  1934  may  have  influenced  his 
decision  to  go  forward  with  the  project/'  Rumors  were  circulating  that 
the  General  Staff  had  badly  managed  its  air  resources.  In  light  of  this  and 
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McSwain’s  threats  to  sponsor  air  autonomy  legislation.  Subcommittee 
Number  3's  investigation,  and  the  Army  air  arm’s  poor  showing  in  the  air 
mail  operations,  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  probably  reluctant  to  take  any 
step  that  could  be  construed  as  a  curb  on  military  aviation  development. 

Eoulois  had  initially  hoped  to  negotiate  contracts  with  the  Boeing  and 
Cilenn  1  .  Martin  companies  for  the  construction  of  two  prototype  air¬ 
craft.  I  he  (lateral  Staff  approved  this  course  of  action.  A  change  in  the 
program  became  necessary,  however,  when  the  two  manufacturers  in¬ 
formed  the  Air  Corps  in  June  that  the  development  cost  for  each  plane 
would  be  well  above  the  $609.30(1  available  for  the  whole  project.  Eoulois 
decided  it  would  be  best  to  have  a  design  competition  between  the  two 
firms,  with  the  Air  Corps  paying  each  producer  $75. (XX)  for  his  work.  The 
company  producing  the  winning  design  would  be  awarded  a  contract  to 
build  an  experimental  plane.  1  lie  War  Department  agreed.  Boeing  was  the 
eventual  winner  and  started  constructing  its  \B-15  bomber  in  1935. ^ 

Hie  plane  did  not  fly  until  1937  and  subsequent  flight  tests  showed  it 
was  too  large  for  engines  available  at  the  time.  Project  A  was  nonetheless 
very  beneficial.  It  produced  advances  in  aeronautical  technology  that  en¬ 
abled  the  l  itited  States  to  build  excellent  heavy  bombers  during  World 
War  II.  More  immediate,  Boeing’s  work  to  develop  a  four-engine  aircraft 
with  increased  range  and  bomb  load  enabled  that  company  in  1935  to 
produce  the  prototype  for  the  B-lV 

Project  A  was  kept  secret  from  the  public  as  was  the  follow-on  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  by  the  War  Department  in  October  1935.  Project  D 
called  for  developing  a  plane  that  could  carry  2.400  pounds  of  ordnance 
8 .(KM*  miles  or  a  10. (XX)-  to  12.(XX)-pouttd  bontbload  3. (XX)  miles.  The  re¬ 
sulting  Douglas  \B-19  was  not  completed  until  1941.  but  the  General 
Stall's  acceptance  of  (lie  project  lent  encouragement  to  airpower  advo¬ 
cates.'' 

During  June  1934  the  Air  Corps  distributed  invitations  for  bids  on  a 
quantity  order  for  new  bombers,  file  circular  gave  the  competitors  until 
August  1935  to  deliver  a  sample  plane  for  testing.  It  specified  the  follow¬ 
ing  performance  criteria:  2,(XX)-pound  bontbload:  minimum  top  speed  of 
200  miles-per-hour,  250  miles-per-ltour  desired;  1.020-mile  range  required, 
2.2<K>  miles  desired,  file  OCA C  anticipated  an  order  for  up  to  220  planes 
for  the  winning  firm,  lhree  companies  responded  to  the  Air  Corps  invita¬ 
tion.  I  he  (ilenn  l  .  Martin  Company  entered  the  B-12,  a  revised  version 
of  its  B  IO.  I’lte  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  submitted  a  newly  designed 
plane,  the  \B-I8,  powered  by  two  engines  like  the  Martin  entry.  Only  the 
Boeing  Airplane  Company  departed  front  this  conventional  approach  by 
building  a  large,  four-engine  aircraft."' 

The  Boeing  299  (later  designated  the  XB-17)  impressed  both  the  press 
and  Air  Corps  officials.  In  August  1935  it  flew  the  2.100  miles  from  Scat- 
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tie  Co  Dayton  nonstop  at  an  average  speed  of  232  miles-per-hour.  The  teat 
dearly  demonstrated  that  the  Boeing  entry  far  outclassed  its  two  competi¬ 
tors.  Besides  tremendous  speed,  the  XB-17  could  carry  2.500  pounds  ot 
bombs  2.260  miles  and  could  attack  closer  targets  with  up  to  9.(XX) 
pounds  of  ordnance.  Army  aviators  were  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of 
purchasing  a  plane  that  would  make  strategic  bombing  a  reality.  tsen 
before  the  competition  was  complete,  Foulois  and  his  staff  decided  thev 
wanted  this  plane.  Its  higher  costs  would  mean  fewer  aircraft  could  be 
purchased,  but  air  officers  were  more  than  ready  to  make  this  tradeoff 
The  air  chief  made  his  views  known  to  the  War  Department  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  He  said  if  the  aircraft  evaluation  board  picked  the  \B  I',  he 
wanted  to  buy  sixtv-fivc  of  the  planes  with  fiscal  1936  funds,  a  portion  ot 
which  had  already  been  earmarked  for  other  aircraft."*' The  OCAC  viewed 
the  purchase  of  the  XB-17  as  a  logical  step  in  the  development  oi  the 
Army  air  arm 

m  that  it  will  serve  as  the  most  powerful  offensive  bombardment  weapon  that 
can  be  obtained  at  this  time,  and  serve  to  train  crews  and  the  Air  Corps  tor 
the  adoption  of  the  5,000  mile  Project  A  ship  which  is  visualised  as  the  hack 
bone  of  a  fighting  air  force.61 

Fouiois  and  his  subordinates  were  no  longer  interested  in  long-range  am¬ 
phibian  planes.  They  saw  the  future  of  the  Air  Corps  in  land-based  heavy 
bombers.62 
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A  fatal  accident  upset  the  Air  Corps'  procurement  plans  just  as  the 
Materiel  Division  was  about  to  conclude  the  evaluation  of  the  XB-17  and 
two  other  planes.  Boeing’s  chief  test  pilot  and  two  Army  flyers  had  un¬ 
knowingly  tried  to  take  off  in  the  XB-17  on  October  30  with  the  gust 
locks  still  engaged  on  the  elevators  and  rudder.  The  plane  became  air¬ 
borne  and  then  went  into  a  steep  climb,  stalling  at  about  300  feet  above 
the  ground.  One  military  flyer  died  in  the  crash  that  totally  destroyed  the 
only  existing  copy  of  the  Boeing  bomber.  Even  though  an  investigation 
proved  the  pilot  was  at  fault,  the  Air  Corps  was  forced  to  exclude  the 
XB-17  from  the  competition  because  the  accident  had  occurred  before 
completion  of  the  formal  evaluation.  Consequently,  the  Douglas  XB-18 
was  declared  the  winner,  and  the  Army  air  arm  ordered  ninety  of  these 
aircraft.6’ 

Disturbed  over  the  disqualificaton.  Air  Corps  leaders  quickly  took 
steps  to  secure  at  least  a  few  XB-17s.  Andrews  was  a  prime  mover  in  this 
action  He  wrote  West  over  the  day  of  the  accident  to  point  out  that  the  air 
arm  could,  by  designating  the  plane  as  experimental,  still  make  a  small 
quantitv  buy  under  Section  I0(k)  of  the  1926  Air  Corps  Act.  The  GHQ 
Air  Force  commander  wanted  no  fewer  than  thirteen  of  these  advanced 
bombers  so  he  could  form  at  least  one  combat  squadron.64  The  Acting 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  took  up  the  issue  with  Woodring  and  the  General 
Statt  He  stressed  that  "it  would  be  a  serious  set-back  to  aviation  progress 
if,  as  a  result  of  this  unfortunate  accident,  the  remarkable  aeronautical 
development  should  be  lost  to  the  War  Department."1'-  In  December  the 
War  Department  approved  the  purchase  of  thirteen  planes  under  Section 
KXkt 
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In  many  respects,  the  future  looked  bright  for  the  Air  Corps  at  the 
close  of  1935.  It  had  an  ongoing  program  of  long-range  bomber  develop¬ 
ment  and  would  soon  receive  its  first  B-17s.  It  appeared  that  in  short 
order  the  Air  Corps  would  have  the  tools  to  both  carry  out  strategic  air 
warfare  and  bolster  its  claim  to  the  coastal  air  defense  mission.  However, 
this  proved  to  he  an  illusion.  Under  General  Craig’s  leadership,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  was  reluctant  to  buy  additional  B-I7s.  As  of  September  1939, 
the  Air  Corps  still  owned  only  thirteen  of  the  planes.  Moreover,  Craig 
undermined  the  Army  air  arm’s  claim  to  distant  overwater  operations.  He 
made  a  personal  agreement  with  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  1938, 
limiting  the  Air  Corps  to  operational  flights  of  no  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  shore.  This  killed  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  having  the 
long-range  bomber.  Mac.Arthur's  successor  seemingly  disregarded  the  dis¬ 
tant  air  operations  and  coast  defense  activities  set  forth  in  TR  440-15  as 
he  worked  to  attach  the  air  arm  more  firmly  to  its  third  mission,  support 
of  the  Army  field  forces.'’ 

Doctrinally,  the  Air  C  orps  at  the  end  of  1935  was  well  on  its  way  to 
forging  the  offensive  employment  concepts  with  which  it  would  fight 
World  War  II.  Air  officers  believed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Foulois  years 
that  the  aim  in  war  was  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  will.  This  could 
best  i'c  accomplished  by  defeating  the  adversary’s  air  force  and  destroying 
the  vital  elements  within  his  nation  through  a  well-coordinated  strategic 
bombing  campaign.  Army  aviators  were  unsure  of  the  role  of  pursuit  avi¬ 
ation.  Most  of  them  tended  to  agree  that  the  vastly  increased  range  and 
speed  of  the  modern  bomber  rendered  existing  pursuit  planes  unacceptable 
for  escort  duty  and  inadequate  for  air  defense.  Some  Air  C  orps  officers 
proposed  developing  large,  fast,  multiplace  fighters  for  bomber  protec¬ 
tion,  while  others  held  that  the  bombers  could  get  through  to  their  targets 
unescorted. 

By  the  end  of  1935,  the  Air  Corps  tactical  School  had  not  come  out 
unequivocally  in  favor  of  precision,  high-altitude,  daylight  bombing.  The 
school  did  lean  heavily  in  that  direction,  however.  Generally,  the  Army  air 
arm  rejected  the  Douhet-Mitchell  theory  of  area  bombing  and  sought  in¬ 
stead  to  strike  specific  industrial  and  military  targets  whose  destruction 
would  bear  dnectly  on  the  enemy’s  capacity  to  wage  war.  Advances  in 
bomhsight  design  during  the  early  1930s  by  the  Nordcn  and  Sperry  com¬ 
panies,  along  with  persistent  public  hostility  to  the  concept  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  terror  bombing,  facilitated  this  approach.  So.  too.  did  the  Air  Corps’ 
appreciation  that  it  would  not  have  many  bombers  available  at  the  start 
of  the  next  war.  Precision  bombing  promised  tremendous  results  even 
when  done  by  a  fairly  small  force;  effective  area  saturation  raids  required 
a  huge  fleet  of  bombers.'” 

I  he  first  halt  ot  the  1930s  had  y  ielded  a  unified  strike  force,  a  rea- 
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sonablv  well-defined  doctrine  for  its  offensive  use,  and  the  beginnings  of 
a  sehiele  to  carry  out  that  doctrine.  The  age  was  not  so  kind  to  the  Army 
aviators  in  terms  of  manpower  and  numbers  of  aircraft — vital  ingredients 
if  the  Air  Corps  was  to  become  an  effective  offensive  and  defensive  force. 


Domjljs  Airt  r.itt  ••  nt-vA* 


CHAPTER  X 


FUNDS,  AIRCRAFT,  PERSONNEL, 
AND  BASES,  1934-1935 


l  or  a  number  of  years  t he  Air  Corps  had  been  slowly  building  up  its 
aircraft  strength,  but  beginning  in  fiscal  1933  this  trend  reversed.  During 
each  of  the  next  four  years,  the  government  failed  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  replace  aircraft  losses,  and.  as  a  result,  the  Air  Corps'  inventory 
shrank  from  a  high  of  1.646  planes  in  July  1932  to  855  in  June  1936.  In 
June  1934,  the  Army  air  arm  possessed  approximately  1,300  aircraft  of 
which  less  than  one-third  were  combat  types.  Due  to  the  long  procure¬ 
ment  lead  times  required  b>  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Woodring  as  part 
of  his  new  competitive  contracting  system,  the  Air  Corps  received  just 
forty-one  new  planes  during  fiscal  1935.  This  was  the  smallest  number 
since  passage  of  the  1926  Air  Corps  Act.  producing  a  net  aircraft  decrease 
of  223.  By  December  1934  most  tactical  squadrons  were  operating  with 
less  than  fifty  percent  of  authorized  aircraft  strength.1 

Both  the  OC  AC  and  the  General  Staff  were  concerned  over  the 
shrinking  force  structure  and  attempted  to  remedy  the  situation  with  the 
fiscal  1935  budget.  I  oulois  requested  the  War  Department  to  ask  for 
enough  money  to  immediately  fill  out  the  Air  Corps  to  1,800  planes  and 
submitted  an  estimate  for  $36  million  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
purchase.  The  General  Staff  was  in  the  process  of  preparing  a  request  for 
$314  million  to  fund  military  activities — S90  million  more  than  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  made  available  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  was  therefore  willing 
to  include  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  needed  to  complete  the  Air  Corps' 
live-year  program,  since  the  money  would  not  have  to  come  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  other  arms.  As  a  result,  the  War  Department  asked  for  $34 
million  for  the  Air  Corps  in  its  budget  request.  In  September  193.3,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  returned  the  War  Department's  esti¬ 
mate  and  demanded  it  be  cut  to  $248  million.  This  forced  the  General 
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Stall'  to  limit  the  Air  Corps  to  $25.5  million,  a  figure  that  would  not  buy 
enough  planes  to  make  up  for  predicted  losses  through  attrition.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  later  slashed  this  inadequate  amount  another  SI  mil¬ 
lion.2 

Congress  approved  the  administration’s  initial  military  spending 
package.  It  did  not,  however,  fully  honor  Roosevelt’s  March  1934 
request — at  the  height  of  the  air  mail  fiasco — to  give  the  Air  Corps  an 
additional  $10  million.  Congress  voted  only  half  that  amount,  providing 
the  air  arm  a  total  of  around  $30  million  for  fiscal  1935.  Apparently  the 
legislators’  budget  decisions  were  not  affected  by  the  Air  Corps’  poor 
showing  in  the  air  mail  operation  or  by  Foulois’  explanation  of  the  five 
year  program’s  current  status.  Nor  were  they  swayed  by  MacArthur’s 
statement  during  the  appropriations  hearings  that  Congress  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  Air  Corps’  plane  shortage.  The  Chief  of  Staff  had 
taken  the  congressmen  to  task  for  creating  the  expansion  program  with 
the  1926  Air  Corps  Act  and  then  not  coming  up  with  the  money  to  carry 
it  out.  He  argued  that  by  relying  year  after  year  on  the  spending  ceilings 
set  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  lawmakers  had  been  delinquent  in 
their  duties.  Due  to  continually  rising  prices  and  the  need  to  spend  most 
of  its  procurement  dollars  on  more  expensive  combat  planes,  the  Air 
Corps  could  let  contracts  for  merely  215  planes  in  fiscal  year  1935.' 

The  War  Department's  commitment  to  expand  the  number  of  planes 
in  the  Army  inventory,  as  signaled  in  the  February  1,  1934  bill  to  equip 
the  CiHQ  Air  Force,  faltered  during  the  turmoil  of  the  next  few  months. 
Mac.Arthur  urged  a  new  five-year  expansion  program  before  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  in  February,  but  it  soon  became  obvious  that 
the  General  Staff  desired  simply  to  complete  the  old  one.  As  War  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  tackled  the  1936  budget  in  April  1934,  they  told  Foulois  to 
base  Air  Corps  preliminary  estimates  on  what  would  be  necessary  to  at¬ 
tain  the  1,800  serviceable  aircraft  called  for  in  the  1926  act.  In  May  the 
Army  announced  a  program  to  spend  $50  million  over  three  years  for  new 
planes,  and  Mac.Arthur  admitted  a  short  time  later  in  his  1934  annual 
report  that  the  air  arm  desparately  needed  more  aireraft.  The  War  De¬ 
partment,  however,  was  thinking  in  terms  of  1.800  machines  as  specified 
in  the  1926  act  rather  than  the  tremendous  increases  referred  to  in  the 
February  bill.4 

The  Baker  Board  report  stimulated  the  General  Staff  to  seek  more 
aircraft  for  the  Air  Corps.  As  it  had  on  most  other  issues,  the  Baker 
group  endorsed  the  Drum  Board’s  conclusion  that  the  Army  had  to  have 
2,320  planes  and  decried  the  current  shortages.  The  July  1934  report 
noted  the  Drum  Board’s  recommendation  that  the  number  of  aircraft  not 
be  increased  above  l.8(X)  at  the  expense  of  the  other  combat  arms,  but  it 
called  for  going  ahead  with  the  2.320-plane  program.  The  War  Depart- 
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merit  was  anxious  to  adopt  all  of  the  Baker  Board  recommendations.  This 
would  prove  it  was  responsive  to  the  air  arm's  needs  and  thereby  undercut 
criticism  by  members  of  Congress  and  by  Army  flyers  testifying  before 
the  Federal  Aviation  Commission.  MacArthur  suggested  that  a  three-year 
program  be  set  up  at  once  to  give  the  Air  Corps  a  total  of  2,320  planes. 
Underlining  the  urgency  of  the  matter.  Dern  asked  Roosevelt  to  support 
MacArthur’s  plans.' 

During  the  summer  of  1934  the  General  Staff  and  the  OCAC  worked 
together  on  the  three-year  program.  Prior  to  the  Chief  of  Staff’s  decision 
to  stretch  the  increase  over  three  years,  Foulois  had  proposed  that  the 
War  Department  include  1.000  new  aircraft  in  its  1936  appropriations  re¬ 
quest.  Ever  eager  to  rapidly  flesh  out  the  air  fleet,  he  reasoned  that  this 
would  fulfill  the  Baker  Board  recommendation  in  one  shot.  The  General 
Staff  was  hesitant.  The  Director  of  the  Budget  had  already  told  MacAr¬ 
thur  that  1936  War  Department  estimates  were  to  be  kept  very  low.  The 
Chief  of  Stall  eventually  ordered  Foulois  to  prepare  a  study  on  what 
should  be  bought  annually  to  reach  a  total  of  2,320  planes  in  three  years. 
I  he  air  chief  responded  on  August  24  with  a  plan  based  on  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  aircraft  types  recommended  by  the  Drum  Board.  Spreading  the 
buv  as  MacArthur  desired,  the  plan  called  for  procuring  about  800  planes 
a  vear  with  5(H)  of  them  to  he  replacements  for  obsolete  and  worn-out 
machines. 

I  lie  General  Staff  liked  the  proposal  bin  held  off  implementing  it  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year  for  tear  the  administration  and  Congress  would 
refuse  to  provide  the  needed  funds.  Further.  MacArthur  wanted  to  make 
sure  the  War  Department  purchase  program  balanced  the  needs  of  all 
combat  arms.  Me  did  not  want  big  increases  for  the  Air  Corps  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  Army.  In  January  1935  the  General  Staff 
drafted  legislation  covering  the  three-year  2, 320-aircraft  program,  but  the 
War  Department  did  not  send  the  bill  to  Congress  until  1936.  The  delay 
dismayed  Foulois  and  his  subordinates/' 

Convinced  that  the  three-year  program  should  be  put  into  effect  at 
mice.  Foulois  forwarded  a  preliminary  estimate  for  the  fiscal  1936  budget 
containing  enough  money  to  buy  800  planes.  The  General  Staff  tentatively 
approved  the  estimate  in  late  1934.  making  ii  part  of  an  enlarged  fund 
request  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  defiance  of  early  instructions 
to  hold  down  costs.  The  budget  bureau  reacted  by  making  large  cuts 
throughout  the  Army  estimate  and  authorizing  the  War  Department  to 
ask  for  only  547  planes.  The  administration  had  thus  shaved  $6  million 
from  the  Air  Corps’  request,  paring  it  to  $48  million.  This  amount  was 
still  a  steep  increase  over  the  $30  million  appropriated  for  the  current 
year. 

Congress  did  not  tamper  with  Roosevelt’s  fund  request  for  military 
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aviation,  appropriating  just  what  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  approved. 
However,  the  lawmakers  departed  from  their  set  pattern  of  accepting  the 
administration’s  overall  ceiling  on  defense  spending.  After  MacArthur 
told  them  how  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  slashed  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment’s  original  requests,  the  congressmen  voted  to  restore  funds  for  more 
manpower  and  equipment  modernization  in  the  nonflying  branches.  The 
resulting  improvement  in  the  Army's  material  condition  made  the  War 
Department  more  sympathetic  to  the  three-year  aircraft  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  Unfortunately,  because  of  higher  production  costs  and  the  Air 
Corps-General  Staff  decision  to  buy  greater  numbers  of  largo  and  more 
expensive  bombers,  the  funds  for  airplane  procurement  in  fiscal  1936  once 
again  did  not  cover  losses  due  to  attrition.' 

By  mid- 1935  the  Air  Corps’  declining  resources  quickened  the  con¬ 
cern  of  air  officers.  Instead  of  being  equipped  with  9X0  aircraft — as  called 
for  by  the  Drum  Board— the  GHQ  Air  Force  had  only  about  450,  of 
which  fewer  than  175  were  relatively  modern.  In  May  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  urged  the  General  Staff  to  institute  the  three-year  program  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  and  his  staff  regarded  the  situation  as  very  serious  and 
wanted  the  Secretary  of  War  informed  in  the  hope  that  some  special 
action  might  be  taken  at  once. 11 

Foulois  did  not  realize  it,  but  MacArthur,  Dern,  and  Woodring  were 
already  sold  on  the  need  for  extra  funds  to  buy  additional  planes.  W  hen  it 
appeared  that  more  PWA  money  might  he  made  available  to  the  War 
Department  in  1935-36,  Mae.Ar'hur  went  before  the  House  Military  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  in  February  and,  to  the  delight  of  McSwain,  asked  for 
around  S90  million  to  procure  aircraft.  Congress,  however,  forbade  fur¬ 
ther  spending  of  PWA  money  for  military  hardware.  Undeterred,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  War  Woodring  appeared  before  the  Rogers  Aviation  Sub¬ 
committee  on  May  7  and  appealed  for  an  immediate  supplemental 
appropriation  of  S30  million  for  new  planes.  He  had  just  returned  from 
surveying  Air  Corps  resources  and  was  quite  taken  with  the  aircraft  situa¬ 
tion.  T  he  next  day.  Woodring  conferred  with  Andrews  on  GHQ  Air  Force 
shortages.  While  the  two  men  were  talking,  Rogers  phoned  to  say  his 
subcommittee  was  impressed  with  the  assistant  secretary's  presentation. 
He  added  that,  with  the  full  committee’s  approval,  he  and  Woodring 
would  see  Roosevelt  about  releasing  the  desired  funds  from  the  unex¬ 
pended  portion  of  the  fiscal  1935  PWA  appropriation.11' 

After  some  delay,  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  took  up  the 
question  in  mid-June.  At  the  insistence  of  McSwain  and  members  of  the 
Rogers  Subcommittee,  the  committee  called  War  Department  officials  for 
their  views  a  few  weeks  later.  Dern,  MacArthur,  Woodring,  and  Westover 
testified  on  the  Air  Corps’  current  deficiency  in  planes,  pointing  out  the 
procurement  appropriation  for  fiscal  1936  would  not  cover  expected 
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losses.  The  four  officials  fully  endorsed  a  proposal  before  the  committee 
to  release  an  extra  $40  million  for  aircraft  purchases.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  presentation  convinced  the  congressmen  to  seek  the  additional 
funds.  Since  the  fiscal  1935  PWA  money  was  no  longer  available,  the 
committee  members  agreed  that  the  quickest  way  to  secure  the  funds  was 
to  win  Roosevelt’s  support  for  a  supplemental  appropriation.  The  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  Rogers  and  three  other  members  to  present  the  issue  to 
the  President.  Rogers  wrote  to  Roosevelt  on  July  23,  but  the  Chief  Exec¬ 
utive  refused  to  act.  The  project  accordingly  came  to  nothing,  and  the  Air 
Corps  was  left  to  do  the  best  it  could  with  shrinking  resources.  In  October 
Andrews  complained  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  that  the  GHQ  Air  Force  was 
down  to  346  planes  of  which  only  168  were  standard  combat  types." 

MacArthur's  support  for  the  proposed  $40  million  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriation  did  not  represent  a  dramatic  shift  in  his  attitude  toward  mili¬ 
tary  aviation.  The  Chief  of  Stall  had  for  years  appreciated  the  need  for 
an  adequate  air  component  but  had  persistently  refused  to  build  up  the 
Air  Corps  at  the  expense  of  the  other  arms.  He  also  believed  manpower 
was  more  important  than  equipment  and  opposed  purchases  that  might 
require  offsetting  reductions  in  personnel.  Notwithstanding,  by  1935  the 
Army's  situation  had  changed.  Congress  not  on(y  approved  funds  lor  ad¬ 
ditional  Army  equipment  as  part  of  the  fiscal  1934  PWA  program  and 
furnished  more  modernization  funds  in  the  1936  regular  appropriation, 
but  it  also  authorized  additional  manpower. 

W  ith  these  basic  needs  in  the  process  of  being  fulfilled,  MacArthur 
felt  less  constrained  on  the  issue  of  aircraft  increases.  Further,  he  knew 
the  extra  $40  million  in  Air  Corps  funds  would  not  result  in  reductions  in 
the  programs  of  the  other  arms.  With  Congress  more  willing  to  spend 
money  for  defense,  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  his  War  Department  subordi¬ 
nates  apparently  believed  it  was  now  also  safe  to  sponsor  the  legislation 
for  a  continuing  aircraft  expansion  program.  In  his  1935  annual  report 
MacArthur  proposed  that  Congress  act  without  delay  to  strengthen  the 
Air  Corps.  Calling  for  a  continuing  program  to  buy  eight  hundred  planes 
a  year,  he  now  claimed  the  nation  needed  a  balanced  force  of  twenty-five 
hundred  aircraft. i: 

Secretary  of  War  Dern  went  even  further.  He  recommended  in  his 
1935  report  to  Roosevelt  that  the  government  immediately  begin  a  five- 
year  expansion  program  to  purchase  eight  hundred  planes  of  all  types 
annually.  This,  he  said,  would  make  available  by  1941  a  force  of  three 
thousand  combat  aircraft  of  modern  design,  plus  a  considerable  number 
of  trainers  and  transports.  Dern  insisted:  "A  sound  preparedness  policy 
.  .  .  dictates  that  we  should  at  least  equip  ourselves  with  enough  of  the 
most  modern  fighting  planes  to  repel  an  invader  at  the  outbreak  of  hostil¬ 
ities.  At  present  our  air  force  is  far  short  of  its  reasonable  requirements." 
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Me  point cil  out  that  he  hail  endorsed  a  t It t ee-> ear  expansion  program  as  a 
result  of  the  Baker  Board  report,  but  now  believed  a  program  of  longer 
duration  was  in  order.1'  I  oulois.  person;!  non  era l a  on  C  apitol  Hill  and 
out  ot  faun  with  main  sentoi  Cieneral  Stall  otlieers.  was  delighted  over 
this  newfound  War  Department  support  for  the  Ait  Corps. 

Cntil  his  death  in  1936.  Dern  worked  hard  to  win  additional  funds 
for  aircraft  procurement  and  to  gain  congressional  acceptance  of  his  ex¬ 
pansion  plan.  In  June  1936,  Congress  passed  a  bill  authorizing  an  increase 
in  aircraft  strength  to  2.320.  but  oxer  Denis  protests  the  administration 
refused  to  allow  the  Air  Corps  enough  money  in  its  fiscal  193"  appropria¬ 
tions  request  to  begin  the  buildup.  In  succeeding  years,  however. 
Roosevelt  paid  more  attention  to  the  Army's  aviation  needs.  |:ven  so.  not 
until  the  eve  of  World  War  II  did  the  government  provide  enough  money 
to  equip  the  Air  Corps  with  the  number  of  planes  called  for  by  the  Baker 
Board  in  1934. u 

W  hile  1934  and  1935  may  have  been  difficult  years  for  aircraft  pro¬ 
curement.  they  did  usher  in  some  improvement  in  the  Air  Corps’  person¬ 
nel  situation.  In  mid-1934  the  air  arm  was  still  about  350  officers  short  of 
the  1,650  specified  in  the  Air  Corps  Act  of  1926.  However,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  appropriations  bill  passed  for  fiscal  1935  indirectly  helped  the 
air  arm  make  slight  gains  in  commissioned  strength.  It  required  the  Army 
to  have  no  more  than  1 1, "50  officers  with  commissioning  dates  prior  to 
June  I.  1934.  By  continuing  the  12.000-officer  ceiling  it  had  imposed  in 
the  past,  the  law  left  room  for  250  new  second  lieutenants.  Since  West 
Point  yielded  too  few  graduates  to  fill  all  of  these  vacancies,  the  Air 
Corps  was  again  able  to  grant  Regular  commissions  to  a  few  Reserve  offi¬ 
cers  and  enlisted  men  who  had  completed  pilot  training.  After  holding 
examinations  in  the  spring  of  1935.  and  with  War  Department  approval, 
the  Air  Corps  commissioned  42  such  individuals  in  July.  Poulois  was 
pleased  with  Congress'  action  and  the  resulting  officer  increase  for  the 
Army  air  arm.1'  He  had  written  Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  C  ommittee,  in  March  1934  explaining  that: 

the  v/iurruiv  nl  AVe/i/ur  t>llu\'r\  ,,tn  onlv  be  luctcontc  tlmutgh  .m  increase  in 
i tie  present  .tuihoii/eJ  total  commissioned  strength  ot  t lie  Regular  Anns,  ot 
through  M'/vrawif  Irom  the  Vine  1  1st  ot  the  Alim  enough  Regular  Arms 
oltieers  to  ptovnle  vacancies  lot  Second  1  icutcn.tnts  ot  the  Air  Corps. lf' 

The  air  chief  may  have  not  been  instrumental  in  getting  Congress  to  insert 
the  1 1 ,750-officer  restriction  in  the  1935  appropriations  bill,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  backed  that  move. 

The  1936  appropriations  act  benefited  the  Air  Corps  and  the  Army  as 
a  whole  by  raising  enlisted  strength  to  1 65 .(XX').  Since  1930  the  War  De¬ 
partment  had  pressed  for  a  minimum  force  of  14,000  officers  and  1 65 .000 
men.  and  MacArthur  had  campaigned  vigorously  over  the  past  years  for 
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the  increases.  While  i lie  Roosevelt  administration  eoniinued  10  oppose 
personnel  increases  in  19.0,  and  forbade  t lie  War  Department  to  make 
them  part  of  the  formal  appropriations  request  for  fiscal  1936.  MacAr- 
thur  argued  for  the  foree  enlargement  before  the  House  and  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees.  I  lie  lawmakers,  more  willing  than  in  the  past  to 
disregard  the  President’s  wishes  on  military  funding  and  showing  fresh 
interest  in  a  sound  national  defense  system,  responded  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff's  plea  In  voting  funds  for  165.000  enlisted  men.  I  Ins  provided  an 
inerease  ol  nearly  4". 000  troops,  of  whieh  the  Air  Corps  reeeived  1.443. 
\s  a  result,  the  air  arm  surpassed  the  enlisted  levels  set  in  the  1926  aet, 
having  nearly  16,000  troops  assigned  during  fiscal  1936.' 

1  oi  the  Air  Corps,  however,  the  enlisted  shortage  had  never  been  as 
acute  a  problem  as  low  officer  strength.  One  way  to  partially  relieve  the 
Regular  officer  pinch  was  to  put  more  Reserve  officers  on  extended  active 
duty.  Since  1931.  I  oulois  had  annually  urged  the  General  Stal  l  to  seek 
appropriations  to  maintain  550  active  duty  Reserve  pilots,  but  limited 
funds  eoniinued  to  ptevent  more  than  about  half  that  number  from  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  Air  Corps  each  year.  V  a  result,  the  Ait  Corps  chief  spon¬ 
sored  a  plan  i.t  mid-.luly  1933  that  would  furnish  additional  pilots  without 
expanding  the  number  of  active  Reserve  officers.  He  proposed  that  in¬ 
stead  of  commissioning  new  pilots  upon  their  graduation  from  the  train¬ 
ing  center,  they  could  be  assigned  to  tactical  units  in  flying  cadet  status 
tin  one  year,  alter  which  they  could  serve  an  extra  year  as  Reserve  offi¬ 
cers.  Since  cadet  pa\  was  far  lower  than  that  of  second  lieutenants,  this 
would  give  the  Air  Corps  twice  the  number  ol  Reserve  aviators  with  only 
.t  slight  increase  in  cost.  In  addition,  the  plan  would  enable  the  citizen- 
soldiers  to  become  better  tactical  pilots  before  their  active  duty  period 
ended,  enhancing  their  value  to  the  Air  Corps,  following  General  Stall 
approval.  I  oulois  implemented  the  program  in  I  ebruary  1 934 . 1  x 

IlteOCAl  wanted  the  authority  and  money  to  keep  Reserve  officers 
on  active  duty  beyond  the  two  years  specified  in  the  1926  Air  Corps  Act. 
I  he  Bilker  Board  endorsed  (Ins  view  in  mid- 1 934.  1  he  General  Staff 
agreed  that  in  older  tv'  get  a  proper  return  on  their  training,  three  years 
should  be  the  minimum  active  duty  tout  for  Reserve  pilots.  The  War  De¬ 
part  mem  was  also  willing  to  support  the  OCAC's  request  for  more  Re¬ 
serves  to  partially  offset  Regular  officer  shortages,  but  only  if  they  could 
be  had  at  no  cos'  to  the  rest  ot  the  Army.  Congress  finally  acted  on  the 
Reserve  issue  in  tune  1936.  authorizing  the  War  Department  to  call  a 
maximum  ot  1,350  Reserve  officers  to  active  duty  with  the  Air  Corps  for 
live  years.  But  the  lawmakers  were  less  free  with  appropriations  to  xup- 
pott  this  force;  they  provided  just  enough  money  in  fiscal  1937  to  keep 
300  Reserve  officers  on  extended  active  duty.1"' 

In  1934-35  I  oulois  was  interested  in  securing  additional  Reserve  pi- 
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lots,  but  his  chief  personnel  concern  was  the  continuing  scarcity  of  Regu¬ 
lar  officers.  The  Air  C  orps  had  neither  the  seasoned  leaders  nor  the  com¬ 
missioned  strength  to  fill  out  all  of  the  tactical  units  formed  over  the  past 
few  years,  and  this  put  an  undue  strain  on  individuals  assigned  to  those 
units.  Reserve  officers  and  aviation  cadets  were  only  of  marginal  value. 
By  law,  they  could  not  he  charged  with  responsibility  for  property  or 
funds,  and  their  limited  experience  kept  them  front  filling  technical  and 
administrative  positions. 

Some  Air  C  orps  officers  considered  it  foolish  to  maintain  the  large 
overhead  required  to  keep  all  of  the  understrength  units  in  being,  loulois 
disagreed.  He  still  held— as  he  had  at  the  time  he  became  C  hief  of  the  Air 
Corps — that  the  way  to  alleviate  a  pot  lion  of  the  shortage  and  leadership 
problem  was  to  pare  the  number  of  aviators  in  service  schools  and  on 
detached  duty  He  told  the  Baker  Board  in  1  S>34  that  he  desired  his  veteran 
flyers  to  man  the  tactical  units  and  had  therefore  asked  the  Cieneral  Staff 
many  times  to  trim  the  number  of  Air  Corps  officers  assigned  to  the 
Army  school  system.  I he  air  chief  was  perturbed  over  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment’s  lack  of  cooperation.  He  complained  to  the  board  that  the  Cieneral 
Staff's  response  was  to  detail  more  flyers  to  service  schools.  Agitated  by 
loulois’  comments.  Drum  defended  the  school  system  and  detached  duty 
as  important  to  meeting  the  Army's  needs.  He  reminded  loulois  that  the 
Air  Corps  belonged  to  the  Army  and  pointed  out  that  aviators  had  to 
complete  Command  and  Cieneral  Stall  School  to  make  them  eligible  for 
Cieneral  Staff  duty.'" 

1  he  Air  C  orps  chief'  thinking  on  the  school  program  was  at  odds 
with  that  of  many  of  his  subordinates  who  eagerly  sought  additional  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  Vet.  in  light  of  the  Air  Corps’ shortage  of  experienced 
aviators,  loulois’  position  was  understandable.  By  1935  combat  squad¬ 
rons  in  the  l  tilled  States  averaged  lewet  than  three  Regular  officers  each. 
A  1934  report  revealed  that  out  of  a  total  force  ot  1.305  Regular  officers, 
147  flyers  were  currently  attending  either  a  service  school  or  civilian  uni¬ 
versity,  v  idle  42  others  were  on  detached  duty  with  the  Reserve  forces. 
I  he  air  chief  placed  the  pressing  needs  ot  the  Air  Corps  above  the  desires 
of  his  aviators  and  worked,  mostly  without  success,  to  prevent  large  num¬ 
bers  of  them  from  gaining  assignments  to  Army  school  billets,  lie  did  not 
appear  to  realize  that  he  might  be  depriving  Air  Corps  officers  of  admin¬ 
istrative  and  managerial  'kills  of  future  benefit  to  the  air  arm.'1 

During  the  Cillf)  Air  force’s  first  year  of  operation,  the  officer  defi¬ 
cit  was  very  real,  fables  ol  organization  called  tor  1.245  pilots,  but  An¬ 
drews  found  only  257  Regular  officers  on  hand  when  he  organized  his 
command  in  february  1935.  Counting  Reserve  pilots  and  a  few  more  Reg¬ 
ular  officers  later  removed  from  other  activities  by  l  oulois.  the  force 
numbered  555  pilots  upon  its  activation.  1  he  (illy  Air  force  grew  to  (523 
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flyers  by  October,  but  in  the  next  eight  months  it  gained  just  17  more. 
Andrews  struggled  to  build  up  the  Regular  component  of  his  organization 
and  asked  that  priority  be  given  it  when  making  officer  assignments.  By 
June  1936  the  CifJO  Air  f  orce  had  409  of  the  Air  Corps'  1,350  Regular 
officers.  This  represented  some  improvement,  but  it  also  indicated  that  a 
high  percentage  of  the  air  arm's  officers  was  still  being  allocated  to  non- 
tactical  functions." 

Congress  finally  acted  in  August  1935  to  bring  the  Air  Corps  to  its 
authorized  strength  of  1,650  officers.  After  having  considered  similar  leg¬ 
islation  over  the  past  two  years,  the  lawmakers  voted  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  War  authority  to  grant  Regular  commissions  to  fifty  training  center 
graduates  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years.  Since  the  new  statute  supplied  no 
funds,  the  War  Department  had  to  defer  the  program's  start  until  fiscal 
1937.  fhe  General  Stall  supported  the  new  law  because  it  did  not  require 
the  War  Department  to  withhold  commissions  from  West  Point  graduates 
in  order  to  make  vacancies  available  to  the  citizen-aviators. 

The  1934-35  period  not  only  witnessed  a  moderate  rise  in  the  number 
of  Air  Corps  personnel,  but  it  also  brought  changes  that  materially  af¬ 
fected  the  members  of  the  air  arm.  Overriding  Roosevelt's  veto  in  March 
1934,  Congress  restored  one-third  of  the  fifteen-percent  pay  cut  of  the 
previous  year  and  ended  the  freeze  on  pay  raises  associated  with  promo¬ 
tions.  1  he  lawmakers  restored  another  one-third  on  July  I.  1934.  and  one 
year  later  the  President  completely  ended  the  economy  measure,  making 
service  members  again  eligible  for  longevity  pay  boosts.  Though  grateful 
for  these  actions,  senior  War  Department  officials  still  groused  that  mili¬ 
tary  pay  was  much  too  lovv.:J 

Even  more  important  to  Air  Corps  officers  was  the  sunnier  promo¬ 
tion  outlook  during  the  last  two  years  of  l-oulois'  term  of  office.  Sympa¬ 
thetic  congressmen  had  for  years  sponsored  bills  calling  for  a  separate 
promotion  list  for  the  Army  air  arm.  l-oulois  and  his  fellow  aviators  were 
persistent  advocates  of  such  legislation.  Hie  air  chief  had  proposed  a  pro¬ 
motion  system  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Army  on  many  occasions  before 
congressional  committees.  In  early  1934  he  allowed  the  OCAC  to  secretly 
draft  legislation  for  McSwain  containing  this  provision.  Hie  War  Depart¬ 
ment  stoutly  resisted  the  1934  bill  as  it  had  earlier  ones,  and  by  July  1934 
l  oulois  was  sure  that  a  separate  promotion  system  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  A  board  of  Air  Corps  officers  looking  into  the  issue  had  reported 
that  the  opposition  of  the  other  service  arms  would  stave  otf  congres¬ 
sional  acceptance  of  the  measure.  Moreover,  the  persistence  ol  the  OCAC 
to  get  a  separate  promotion  bill  would  likely  rule  out  belter  promotion 
laws  for  the  whole  Army.  Perhaps  swayed  by  his  troubles  with  Subcom¬ 
mittee  Number  3.  loulois  decided  to  honor  Mac  Arthur's  wishes  and 
present  a  common  front  on  behalf  of  a  promotion  proposal  being  readied 
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In  (he  General  Staff.'' 

The  Bakei  Boards  recommendations  also  played  a  part  in  the  air 
chiefs  changed  attitude  toward  a  separate  promotion  list.  The  hoard 
noted  that  the  rank  of  Air  Corps  officers  was  generally  inconsistent  with 
their  assigned  duties.  It  called  upon  the  War  Department  to  remedy  the 
situation  by  implementing  the  sections  of  the  Air  Corps  Act  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  temporary  promotions,  and  m  doing  so  to  interpret  these 
provisions  as  widely  as  possible  so  that  a  great  number  of  officers  might 
profit  I  he  report  also  noted  the  promotion  stagnation  existing  throughout 
the  Army  anil  advocated  immediate  action  to  speed  promotions  The 
Federal  Aviation  Commission  fully  endorsed  these  two  recommendations 
when  it  met  a  few  months  later  I  he  W  ar  Department  adopted  the  Baker 
report  as  its  aviation  policy  and  was  thus  committed  to  the  temporary 
promotion  proposal  as  well  as  the  previously  established  Army  policy  of 
seeking  promotion  relief  l  oulois  had  resisted  the  use  of  the  temporary 
promotion  prov  isions  of  the  l‘Of>  act  because  inequities  could  arise  Now 
he  felt  n  might  be  hest  for  the  air  arm  to  give  the  expanded  temporary 
system,  as  advocated  by  the  Baker  Board,  a  try 

OCAC  officials  had  nevei  used  the  temporary  promotion  authority 
contained  in  the  \it  Corps  Act  because  they  believed  it  would  benefit 
only  a  tew  officers  while  creating  dissatisfaction  among  the  remainder 
I  he  wording  of  the  act  seemed  too  narrow  It  said  officers  could  be 
advanced  solely  if  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps  certified  there  were  no 
officers  of  permanent  rank  available  for  the  duty  requiring  the  higher  rank. 
Further,  the  act  excluded  from  temporary  promotion  those  officer  serving 
with  the  General  Staff  or  the  OCAC.  for  it  specified  that  increased  rank 
could  go  only  to  officers  assigned  to  (lying  commands  and  schools, 
commanders  of  key  air  stations,  and  to  the  staffs  of  the  commanders  of 
troops  Air  Corps  officials  feared  tins  would  drive  qualified  officers  away 
from  OCAC  and  General  Staff  assignments  Accordingly,  the  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps  recommended  in  N2b  that  no  use  be  made  of  the  promotion 
provisions  of  the  law  I  he  Assistant  Secretary  of  W  ar  for  Air  made  an 
informal  agreement  to  that  effect  with  the  House  and  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committees.  The  OCAC  reviewed  this  1'Otv  decision  in  later  years, 
but  up  to  the  time  of  the  Baker  Board  hearings,  it  opposed  using  temporary 
promotions.  •’ 

After  lengthy  haggling  between  the  General  Stall  and  the  OCAC  over 
which  dutv  assignments  would  be  eligible  lot  ieinpor.it y  promotions,  the 
War  Department  put  the  new  system  into  effect  in  cuth  NT'.  I  lie  OCAC 
developed  new  tables  of  organization  specilyitig  the  appropriate  rank  for 
each  position  of  responsibility  throughout  the  \it  Corps.  It  then  recom¬ 
mended  that  temporary  promotions  be  extended  only  to  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  command  and  staff  posts.  General  Hughes.  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff. 
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wants'll  an  oven  narrower  appliealion  of  (lie  system,  hut  the  War  De¬ 
partment  carried  it  down  to  the  lowest  tactical  levels,  promoting  616  of 
the  Air  Corps'  1.0  A  Regulat  officers.  (II IO  Air  force  personnel  benc- 
lited  most  from  the  program.  Iwo  of  the  three  wing  commanders  became 
brigadier  generals  while  the  third  took  the  rank  of  colonel,  file  post  of 
Commanding  (leneral.  (UK.)  Air  force,  became  a  major  general's  billet. 

I  ieutenant  Colonel  Andrews,  however,  took  over  the  position  as  a  briga¬ 
dier  general  because  the  An  Corps  Act  restricted  temporary  promotion  to 
two  grades  above  a  person's  permanent  rank.  ' 

An  opinion  of  1  he  Judge  Advocate  (leneral  in  mid-January  1935 
eased  administration  ot  the  temporary  promotion  procedure.  1  he  1926  act 
revpiired  the  Chief  of  the  Ait  Corps  to  certify  that  no  officers  of  applica¬ 
ble  permanent  tank  were  available  to  fill  a  given  post  before  temporary 
promotion  could  be  authorized  for  a  lower  ranking  officer.  I  he  word 
"available"  had  troubled  the  (X  AC  since  the  act's  passage.  I  he  Judge 
Advocate  (leneral  gave  the  word  a  very  broad  constiuction.  interpreting  it 
to  mean  professionally  qualified  and  administratively  available.  I  he  deci¬ 
sion  permitted  the  Ait  Corps  to  apply  the  temporary  system  without  hav¬ 
ing  lust  to  resort  to  numerous  personnel  transfers,  and  it  freed  the  air 
arm  from  the  requirement  to  put  officers  in  posts  for  which  they  were  not 
qualities!.  I  his  gave  the  Chief  of  the  Air  (  orps  wide  latitude  in  designal- 
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ing  those  who.  by  \irtue  of  their  jobs,  were  eligible  for  promotion.*'1 

While  1  oulois  was  willing  to  give  the  new  system  a  try  and  to  work 
with  the  War  Department  in  support  of  new  promotion  legislation,  in 
early  1935  some  Air  Corps  officers  wanted  to  go  on  fighting  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  promotion  list.  1  lie  War  Department  was  in  the  process  of  drafting 
its  Army -wide  promotion  proposal  when  McSwain  introduced  a  bill  on 
January  21  calling  for  a  separate  Air  Corps  promotion  system.  Realizing 
that  MeSwain's  offering,  it  passed,  would  probably  ruin  chances  for  the 
Army  bill,  the  professional  associations  of  the  other  combat  arms  sent 
resolutions  to  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  condemning  the 
chairman's  legislative  proposal.  Army  ground  officers  suspected  the  Air 
Corps  was  backing  the  McSwain  bill,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  Some 
OCAC  officers  suggested  that  the  air  arm  work  for  the  measure's  passage, 
but  I  oulois  steadfastly  refused.  In  May  he  wrote  MacArthur.  who  had 
just  found  out  that  the  OCAC  had  secretly  drafted  a  similar  bill  for 
McSwain  in  1 9 A 4 .  I  oulois  said  he  was  squarely  behind  the  Army  's  promo¬ 
tion  measure  and  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  the  Military  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  chairman's  proposal.  Hie  air  chief's  stand  apparently  stemmed  from 
his  ongoing  troubles  and  his  earlier  conclusion  that  separate  promotion 
legislation  stood  no  chance  of  passage.  He  also  realized  that  the  Army's 
bill  held  the  prospect  of  at  least  some  relief  from  the  Air  Corps'  promo¬ 
tion  drought."' 

Hie  Senate  began  hearings  on  the  War  Department's  bill  in  early  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  passed  it  about  siv  weeks  later.  I  he  Mouse  Military  Affairs 
Committee  held  off  considering  it  until  mid-June,  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  Hie  Inspector  lieneral's  investigation  of  l  oulois.  Hie  lower  chamber 
finally  passed  the  measure  in  early  August.  Hie  new  law  raised  the  per¬ 
centages  of  promotion  list  officers  authorized  in  the  grades  of  major 
through  colonel  It  also  provided  for  advancement  to  first  lieutenant  after 
three  years  service  and  to  captain  at  the  completion  of  ten  years  of  active 
duty,  field  grade  hikes  depended  on  specified  years  of 'commissioned  serv¬ 
ice  and  a  vacant  slot.  An  officer  was  eligible  for  promotion  to  major  after 
fifteen  years,  to  lieutenant  colonel  after  twenty,  and  to  colonel  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  twenty -six  years  of  commissioned  service.  Hie  statute  provided 
for  the  following  changes  m  the  percentages  of  the  field  grade  officer 
force: 


tirade 

Old  law 

New  law 

Major 

16.5 

25 

1  iculenaiit  Colonel 

5.5 

d 

Colonel 

4.5 

6 
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The  higher  percentiles  translated  into  158  additional  colonels,  364  more 
lieutenant  colonels,  and  Shu  additional  majors. 

The  law  also  authorized  retirement,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  any  lime  alter  completion  of  fifteen  years  service.  Under  the  old 
statute,  officers  were  required  to  serve  thirty  years  to  apply  for  presiden¬ 
tial  approval  for  retirement  and  needed  forty  years' service  to  retire  with¬ 
out  the  Chief  l  vecutive's  consent.  I  he  August  law  delighted  the  War  De¬ 
partment;  the  statute  gave  immediate  advancement  to  nearly  half  of  all 
Army  officers  below  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  brought  the  remainder  eight 
years  closet  to  promotion.'1 

Although  Air  Corps  officers  benefited  from  the  act,  they  fared  worse 
than  ground  officers  because  as  a  group  they  occupied  lower  positions  on 
the  single  promotion  list.  Only  eight  Air  Corps  lieutenant  colonels,  thirty- 
two  majors,  and  forty-one  captains  were  high  enough  on  the  list  to  be 
promoted  at  once.  The  law  permitted  6  percent  of  all  Army  line  officers 
to  hold  the  rank  ol  colonel,  but  merely  1.2  percent  of  all  aviators  held 
that  grade  as  ol  late  August  1935.  I  ess  than  4  percent  were  lieutenant 
colonels  compared  to  9  percent  throughout  the  service.  \  skimpy  ~  per¬ 
cent  were  majors  as  opposed  lit  25  percent  of  all  Army  officers.  Air 
Corps  second  and  first  lieutenants,  however,  profited  tremendously  from 
the  act.  Based  on  years  ol  service,  more  than  330  ot  them  were  promoted 
at  once  to  the  next  higher  grade.' 

Congressman  McSwain  vas  annoyed  that  the  new  law  resulted  in 
barely  twelve  percent  of  all  Air  Corps  officers  holding  field  grade  rank 
when  the  overall  Army  average  was  forty  percent.  He  therefore  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  on  August  14  that  called  for  the  Secretary  of  War  to  right  the 
imbalance,  file  secretary  was  to  make  such  temporary  promotions  as 
would  be  necessary,  based  on  seniority,  to  place  five  percent  of  the  Air 
Corps  officers  in  the  grade  of  colonel,  eight  percent  in  the  grade  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel,  and  eighteen  percent  in  the  rank  of  major.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  promoted  officers  would  hold  the  temporary  rank  until 
they  were  advanced  to  it  permanently  under  the  Army  promotion  law. 
McSwain  said  this  would  give  the  Air  C  orps  a  little  over  thirty-percent 
field  graders,  which  was  still  less  than  in  any  other  Army  branch.  The 
OCAC  did  not  support  the  proposal.  Congress,  having  recently  passed  the 
Army  promotion  bill,  was  cool  to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  chair¬ 
man's  request  tor  another  law.” 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1935,  numerous  Air  Corps  officers 
began  to  express  distaste  tor  the  temporary  promotion  procedure  growing 
out  of  the  Baker  Board  recommendations.  As  a  result.  l  oulois  set  to  work 
seeking  to  have  the  program  abolished,  f  ven  those  who  had  benefited 
from  the  system  complained  that  it  was  unfair.  Arnold  claimed  it  was 
destroying  morale;  other  senior  aviators  agreed.  Officers  in  important 
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posts  t hat  were  not  on  the  approved  list  lor  temporary  promotions  were 
extremely  dismayed  when  other  officers,  some  junior  to  them  on  the  pro¬ 
motion  list,  received  advancements  of  up  to  two  grades.  Likewise,  officers 
getting  the  temporary  promotions  were  upset  when  individuals  of  higher 
permanent  rank  arrived  itt  the  units  they  commanded,  for  it  meant  they 
would  have  to  surrender  their  temporary  promotions  as  well  as  their  lead¬ 
ership  positions.  Since  officers  in  the  Of  AC  were  ineligible  for  temporary 
promotions,  they  were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  sys¬ 
tem.  ,J 

loulois  had  doubts  about  the  program  front  the  start.  In  August  he 
recommended  the  General  Staff  end  all  temporary  promotions,  except  for 
that  of  the  fitly  Air  force  commander,  effective  October  I.  The  air  chief 
explained  that  if  the  War  Department  disagreed  with  this  proposal,  he 
favored,  as  an  alternate  solution,  limiting  the  program  to  positions  of 
equal  or  greater  importance  to  that  of  wing  commander.  I  he  0-1  division 
of  the  General  Staff  reached  a  similar  conclusion  in  August.  It  recom¬ 
mended  that  only  the  commanders  of  the  GHQ  Air  force  and  the  combat 
air  wings  he  eligible  for  temporary  promotion.  Regardless  of  these  pro¬ 
posals.  the  General  Staff  did  nothing  to  change  the  system  until  ntid-1936. 
At  that  time  Congress  passed  a  law  broadening  the  categories  for  tempo¬ 
rary  promotion  and  providing  that  advancement  be  made  in  order  of  sen¬ 
iority.  Is 

Adopting  the  temporary  promotion  procedures  of  the  Air  Corps  Act 
was  just  one  of  the  many  Baker  Board  recommendations  acted  upon  by 
the  War  Department  during  1934-35.  1  ike  that  of  the  Drum  Board  before 
it.  the  board's  July  1934  report  had  also  called  for  the  development  of 
adequate  GHQ  Air  force  airfields  in  all  strategic  areas  of  the  United 
States.  This  prompted  the  General  Staff  to  direct  a  special  board  of  offi¬ 
cers  to  study  the  air  arm's  basing  needs  for  a  suitable  air  defense,  l  oulois 
and  his  staff  had  been  advocating  the  creation  of  air  bases  in  the  nation's 
vital  /ones  since  July  1932,  when  the  air  chief  had  won  the  Harbor  De¬ 
fense  Board’s  endorsement  of  the  OCAC's  proposal  on  frontier  air  de¬ 
fense.  Air  Corps  officers  believed  quite  strongly  in  strategically  located  air 
installations.  They  deemed  them  essential  to  keep  a  hostile  power  from 
successfully  invading  the  United  states  or  carrying  out  bombing  attacks  on 
the  economic  fabric  of  the  nation.  In  response  to  the  Drum  report  and  at 
the  behest  of  the  War  Department,  the  OCAC  began  a  preliminary  survey 
of  strategic  areas  in  the  spring  of  1934.  The  aim  was  to  find  out  what 
civilian  fields  were  presently  available  for  Air  Corps  use  in  an  emergency 
and  what  other  fields  might  be  needed.  The  aviators  seemed  to  be  in  no 
hurry  to  complete  this  task,  and  had  made  very  little  progress  by  the  time 
the  Baker  Board  rendered  its  report.1'' 
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After  the  General  Staff  created  an  airdrome  hoard  in  August  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Baker  Board  recommendations,  the  Air  Corps  slacked  off 
on  its  own  basing  survey,  loulois  and  his  staff  reasoned  that  it  would  be 
best  to  suspend  judgment  on  the  issue  until  the  airdrome  board  completed 
its  more  detailed  probe.  This  stance  displeased  the  War  Department,  for 
there  were  clear  signs  that  Congress  would  study  Air  Corps  needs  for 
strategically  located  bases  in  early  l*>35.  Since  the  airdrome  board  was  not 
expected  to  finish  its  work  before  June,  the  General  Staff  needed  the  Air 
Corps' survey  to  prepare  itself  to  deal  with  the  forthcoming  congressional 
action. 

In  a  December  21  memo  to  l  oulois,  kilbourne  criticized  the  OCACs 
inaction.  I  no  days  later,  the  General  Staff  ordered  the  Air  Corps  to  ren¬ 
der  a  report  by  January  10  showing  the  availability  of  suitable  civilian 
airfields  and  the  need  tor  additional  facilities  in  the  nation’s  strategic 
frontier  areas.  I  he  OCAC  complied,  forwarding  a  paper  that  reviewed 
the  airdromes  situated  in  the  seven  strategic  zones  designated  in  the  Drum 
report.  It  stressed,  in  accord  with  kilbourne's  opinion,  that  New  England 
should  receive  the  first  priority  in  air  base  construction.  The  report  was  a 
bit  skimpy  and.  as  an  OCAC  staff  officer  admitted  in  an  accompanying 
memo,  it  had  been  prepared  rather  hurriedly.' 

Air  Corps  footdragging  on  the  landing-field  survey  did  not  signify 
that  the  aviators  had  lost  interest  in  setting  up  bases  in  strategic  frontier 
areas.  OCAC  officials  testifying  before  the  federal  Aviation  Commission 
in  November  ldJ4.  recommended  that  three  large  installations  with  exten¬ 
sive  facilities  be  constructed  on  each  coast  and  that  additional  ones  be 
built  in  Alaska.  Panama.  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.  Congressman 
James  M.  W  ilcox  (Democrat  — Morida)  had  been  weighing  the  Air  Corps' 
air  defense  needs  for  some  time  and  was  impressed  with  the  air  arm's 
continuing  stand  on  airfield  development.  In  mid-November  he  took  it 
upon  himself  to  organize  the  National  Air  Frontier  Defense  Association,  a 
pressure  group  to  support  the  OCACs  proposal  before  the  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Commission.  In  December  he  proposed  a  bill  for  the  construction  of 
a  number  of  frontier  defense  air  bases.  Wilcox  probably  coordinated  his 
activities  with  OCAC  officials,  for  James  Feehet,  Foulois’  predecessor  as 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  helped  the  congressman  form  the  association  and 
worked  closely  with  him  on  the  air  base  question.''' 

By  making  the  Baker  Board  report  its  air  policy,  the  War  Department 
was  committed  to  the  building  of  air  installations  within  the  nation's  stra¬ 
tegic  frontier  zones.  Even  so,  the  General  Staff  did  not  want  Congress  to 
pass  an  expensive  base  construction  bill,  kilbourne  attended  the  first 
meeting  of  the  National  Air  Frontier  Defense  Association  and  pledged  to 
the  many  influential  businessmen  and  politicians  present  that  the  W'ar  De¬ 
partment  approved  of  the  groups  goals.  However,  he  cautioned  them  not 
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to  campaign  tor  increases  in  the  Air  Corps  that  might  come  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of'  the  Arms.  He  also  asked  that  site  selection  lor  future  air 
bases  be  left  to  the  War  Department.'-' 

Wilcox  introduced  his  bill  (HR.  4130)  on  January  17,  1935.  The 
proposal  called  for  building  ten  "frontier  defense  bases,"  each  of  which 
was  to  be  capable  of  normally  accommodating  one  wing  of  132  aircraft. 
All  of  the  new  bases  were  to  have  numerous  landing  fields  and  servicing 
facilities  so  that  1.000  planes  could  operate  from  each  of  the  ten  new  in¬ 
stallations  in  times  of  emergency.  The  bill  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  select  the  sites  of  the  new  bases,  but  it  required  that  one  be  located  in 
each  of  the  following  regions:  New  Hngland.  the  Southeastern  Atlantic 
States,  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Southern  California.  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia.  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Great  l  akes  area.  Panama,  and  the  Rocks 
Mountain  area.  (Wilcox  did  not  perceive  the  Rocks  Mountain  base  as  a 
deterrent  to  future  Indian  uprisings,  but  as  a  backup  for  the  West  Coast 
installations.)  His  bill  set  a  ceiling  of  SI9  million  per  base  and  authorized 
S l s>()  million  for  the  total  package. 111 

The  War  Department  did  not  like  W  ilcox's  bill.  The  General  Staff 
favored  immediate  construction  of  one  small  Air  C  orps  station  in  New 
Tngland,  Alaska,  the  Southeast,  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  it  did 
not  want  large  stmts  of  money  spent  to  build  the  mammoth  bases  called 
for  b>  Wilcox.  Kilbourne  informed  MacArthur  that  some  auxiliary  land¬ 
ing  fields  a  round  the  permanent  stations  could  be  developed  through  local 
interest  and  initiative.  He  maintained  any  additional  facilities  needed 
could  be  built  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Reacting  to  the  Wilcox  bill,  the  War  Plans  Division,  the  airdrome 
board,  and  the  (K  AC  jointly  drafted  a  substitute  proposal.  It  omitted  all 
mention  of  appropriation  of  funds  and  gave  the  Secretary  of  War  permis¬ 
sive  authority  to  establish  new  bases  as  needed.  The  War  Department  bill 
required  that  at  least  one  base  be  located  in  the  Northeast,  Southeast. 
Northwest,  Great  I  akes.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Rocky  Mountains  regions 
as  well  as  in  Alaska.  I’ach  new  installation  was  to  accommodate  a  mini¬ 
mum  ot  one  three-squadron  group. 41  loulois  supported  the  bill,  but  he 
emphasized  to  the  General  Staff  that  "to  create  new  stations  without  cre¬ 
ating  additional  equipment,  units  and  personnel  therefor  would  have  the 
effect  of  further  weakening,  if  not  destroying,  our  already  over  skeleton¬ 
ized  Air  Corps  tactical  units."4-’ 

Kilbourne  convinced  Wilcox  and  the  House  Military  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  members  to  substitute  the  new  bill  for  the  original  one.  The  bill  be¬ 
came  law  on  August  12,  1935.  Besides  the  above  provisions,  it  allowed 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  build  depots  and  intermediate  supporting  bases  in 
rear  areas  and  to  enlarge  existing  Air  Corps  stations.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  now  had  the  authority  to  construct  a  complete  network  of  installa- 
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lions  for  the  new  CiHQ  Air  Force,  but  at  its  own  request,  it  had  no  money 
to  carry  out  litis  task.4' 

During  the  hearings  on  the  War  Department  bill,  very  sensitive  infor¬ 
mation  was  released  to  the  press  which  caused  a  stir  with  the  Canadian 
government,  kilbourne  had  told  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  in 
secret  session  on  April  2X  that  the  United  States  must  prepare  itself  to 
repil  a  possible  attack  from  the  north.  So  as  not  to  upset  relations  with 
Canada,  he  said  he  had  used  “camouflaged”  wording  in  the  bill,  calling 
for  “intermediate  stations"  when  the  General  Staff  meant  bases  along  the 
Canadian  border.  The  day  before.  Andrews  had  made  similar  remarks 
before  the  committee,  implying  that  Canada  could  be  a  potential  enemy  in 
a  future  war.  I  hrough  oversight  both  officers'  remarks  were  released  to 
the  press.  Ihe  embarrassing  situation  elicited  a  greater  response  from 
Roosevelt  than  from  the  Canadian  government.  The  President  swiftly  cen¬ 
sured  the  committee.  He  announced  publicly  that  kilbourne’s  and  An¬ 
drews'  statements  did  not  represent  official  policy  and  that  the  United 
States  held  only  warmest  regards  tor  its  neighbor  to  the  north.  Canadian 
authorities  noted  the  two  officers'  remarks,  but  seemed  unruffled  by  the 
General  Staff’s  desire  to  strengthen  American  air  defenses  in  the  north. 44 

With  passage  of  the  hill  in  August,  the  War  Department  appeared 
anxious  to  get  base  construction  under  way  in  the  strategically  most  im¬ 
portant  regions,  file  airdrome  board  reported  on  August  26  that  the 
GHQ  Air  force  immediately  required  one  base  each  in  New  England  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  an  air  depot  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  area,  and 
two  small  air  stations  near  Miami,  Florida,  from  which  long-range  recon¬ 
naissance  aircraft  could  operate.  A  few  days  earlier,  the  War  Department 
appointed  a  new  special  committee  to  do  a  study,  based  on  the  airdrome 
board's  findings,  to  determine  what  facilities  were  needed  in  each  strategic 
area  and  to  arrange  a  priority  list  lor  new  construction.  I  t.  Col.  John  D. 
Reardan,  the  Air  Corps'  officer  who  had  chaired  the  previous  board,  was 
designated  to  head  the  new  group. 

The  special  committee  reported  in  December  that  the  Army  could  not 
afford  to  instantly  build  big  installations  with  numerous  auxiliary  fields  in 
all  of  the  strategic  /ones.  I  he  report  recommended  that  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  act  at  once  to  set  up  one  small  installation  in  New  England,  the 
Northwest,  and  Florida  as  a  nucleus  for  larger  bases  to  be  established  in 
the  future.  I  lie  General  Staff  was  willing  to  pursue  this  course,  but  the 
administration  would  not  request  the  necessary  funds.  As  a  result,  by  the 
end  of  1 436  the  GHQ  Air  force  still  lacked  strategic  bases  in  many  of  the 
nation's  vital  areas  from  which  to  operate  against  a  hostile  force.4' 

Using  the  Baker  Board  report  as  its  guide,  the  War  Department,  in 
cooperation  with  the  OCAC,  achieved  a  number  of  other  improvements 
in  1934-35  that  were  beneficial  to  the  Air  Corps.  The  General  Staff  raised 
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’lie  number  of  aviators  on  the  General  Staff  from  five  to  nine,  and  it 
tequired  all  West  Point  cadets  to  receive  at  least  twenty  hours  of  flying 
experience  to  help  acquaint  them  with  the  capabilities  and  problems  of 
military  aviation.  The  War  Department  revitalized  the  all-but-delunct  Air 
t  orps  Board  by  ordering  loulois  to  assign  officers  to  that  body  perma¬ 
nently.  1  he  board  had  been  established  years  before  to  study  and  report 
on  any  subjects  referred  to  it  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps.  Collocated 
with  the  Air  Corns  Tactical  School,  in  the  past  it  had  relied  upon  the 
temporary  services  of  faculty  members  on  the  infrequent  occasions  the  air 
chief  had  assigned  it  projects.  The  War  Department  also  encouraged  the 
Air  Corps  to  rewrite  its  training  regulations  to  include  greater  annual  re¬ 
quirements  for  night,  instrument,  and  navigation  training.  Wholly  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  l  oulois'  desires,  the  Army  likewise  secured  funds  that  enabled 
Air  Corps  pilots  to  fly  an  average  of  three  hundred  hours  per  year  and 
allowed  the  CiHQ  Air  force  to  conduct  limited  exercises  throughout  the 
United  States.41' 

l  oulois  backed  all  these  changes  and  did  his  best  to  help  the  General 
Staff  achieve  them.  Indirectly  he  was  responsible  for  this  flurry  of  War 
Department  reform,  for  had  he  not  volunteered  the  air  arm  for  mail  duty 
there  would  have  been  no  Baker  Board.  And  without  this  board’s  recom¬ 
mendation.  it  is  doubtful  that  the  War  Department  would  have  taken  the 
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initiative  to  sponsor  or  would  have  accepted  the  numerous  beneficial 
changes.  Due  to  his  continuing  troubles  with  Subcommittee  Number  3. 
however.  I  oulois  played  a  reduced  part  in  bringing  the  Baker  Board  pro¬ 
posals  to  fruition.  Defending  himself  tor  the  better  part  of  a  year  against 
the  subcommittee  charges  consumed  a  great  deal  of  his  time.  I  his  compel¬ 
led  him  to  rely  more  heavily  on  his  subordinates  tor  decisionmaking  and 
the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  Air  C  orps.  His  personal  predicament 
also  made  him  more  amenable  to  General  Stall  views  and  caused  ihe 
(X  AC'  to  become  a  more  compliant  junior  partner  in  General  Staff-Air 
Corps  discussions  of  air  matters.  Net.  I  oulois  did  not  cease  working 
lor  the  Air  Corps'  material  interests  during  his  last  year  in  office.  He 
continued  10  argue  fill  increased  funding  with  which  to  expand  the  air 
arm's  dwindling  aircraft  resources.  I  veil  when  on  terminal  leave  in  the 
fall  of  1935.  he  made  a  number  ot  speeches  in  support  of  air  preparedness 
and  took  lime  10  write  a  magazine  article  highlighting  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  GIIQ  Air  force.4  As  in  the  previous  three  years.  1  oulois 
spent  his  last  year  as  Air  Corps  chief  working  to  complete  the  initial  five- 
year  expansion  program.  Blame  for  his  failure  could  not  be  attributed  to 
lack  of  effort  or  to  War  Department  hostility  to  aviation.  It  lay  at  the 
door  ol  the  administration  and  C  ongress,  who  were  unwilling  to  supply 
the  funds  needed  to  equip  ihe  Air  Corps  with  eighteen  hundred  service¬ 
able  aircraft . 

W  hen  I  oulois  quietly  retired  in  late  December  1935.  he  passed  from 
the  scene  almost  unnoticed.  During  his  three  months  of  terminal  leave,  he 
rarely  interfered  with  the  workings  of  the  OCAC  and  generally  allowed 
West  over  to  direct  the  affairs  ot  the  Air  Corps.  Once  the  aviation  pioneer 
announced  Itis  impending  departure.  Congressman  Rogers  stopped 
hounding  him  and  the  press  lost  interest.  Perhaps  I  oulois  considered 
West  over  too  anxious  to  please  the  General  Staff .  for  betore  leaving  of¬ 
fice  he  tried  to  have  Hap  Arnold  designated  his  replacement.  Ihe  com¬ 
mander  of  the  west  coast  wing  was  an  excellent  administrator,  a  diplo¬ 
matic  yet  dynamic  airpower  advocate,  and  the  Air  Corps'  senior  active 
pilot.  In  foulois'  eyes  he  was  the  right  man  for  the  job.  Ihe  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  however,  rejected  his  recommendation  and  elevated  W’estover  in¬ 
stead.  Arnold  got  the  Assistant  Chief’s  post." 

Although  I  oulois  could  be  proud  of  the  Army  air  arm's  progress 
during  his  lour  years  at  the  helm  and  must  have  been  pleased  by  the 
complimentary  articles  appearing  in  military  and  aviation  journals  after 
his  August  announcement  of  retirement,  he  left  office  full  of  bitterness. 
He  declined  Wcstover's  offer  of  a  farewell  party,  and  on  December  31. 
1935.  signed  out  of  the  Air  Corps  without  ceremony.4''  Upset  over  his 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Rogers  Subcommittee  and  embittered  by  the 
low  regard  senior  General  Staff  members  had  for  him,  l  ouloix  would 
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later  complain:  *'l  was  sick  ol  t lie  system  that  would  allow  a  mail  to  be 
vilified  publieU  when  his  only  crime  was  dedication  to  the  cause  ot  air 
power."4"  [he  man  who  had  flown  with  the  Wright  brothers  and  had  just 
led  the  Air  C  orps  through  a  period  ot  tremendous  transition  was  once 
again  a  private  citi/cn. 


CHAPTER  XI 


AN  AGE  OF  TRANSITION 


I  lie  years  19M-55  were  formative  in  lire  development  o!  military  avi- 
aiiou.  Prior  to  that  period  the  Air  Corps  had  no  specific  mission  or 
clearly  defined  doctrine.  It  was  not  organized  for  unified  employment  or 
trained  for  all  weathet  operations,  and  it'  wood  and  fabric  aircraft  were 
incapable  ol  traveling  great  distances  with  large  ordnance  loads.  Hy  1956 
all  ot  this  had  chanced.  I  he  Arms  air  arm  was  now  chained  with  the 
tesponsibilits  lot  coastal  air  defense,  organized  into  a  (!!!(,)  Air  force, 
committed  to  offensive  strategic  bombardment  operations  as  the  most  di- 
rect  avenue  tv'  victory  in  war.  and  possessed  for  the  first  time  a  powerful 
plane  that  could  bomb  distant  targets.  I  ItC'C  and  other  chances  during  the 
first  halt  ol  the  I'Htls  strengthened  the  Air  Corps  as  a  combat  force  and 
better  piepared  it  to  meet  the  challenges  of  World  War  II. 

(■eneral  foulois  played  an  instrumental  part  in  this  transition.  As 
Chiet  of  the  Air  Corps,  he  set  the  tempo  lor  the  Army  air  arm's  efforts 
and  led  its  campaign  for  chance.  No  doctrinal  innovator,  he  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  m  the  importance  ot  military  aviation  and  worked  to  place  it  in  a 
position  ot  prominence  in  the  nation's  defense  structure.  He  persistently 
campaigned  to  tree  the  Air  (  orps  from  Cieneral  Stall  control  until  mid- 
l‘H4.  when  his  problems  with  Subcommittee  Number  5  required  him  to 
tempei  his  advocacy.  He  supplied  the  continuing  pressure  on  the  War  De¬ 
partment  whkh  resulted  in  formation  of  a  coherent  air  defense  employ¬ 
ment  doctrine  and  the  creation  of  the  GHQ  Air  force,  loulois  struggled 
throughout  his  tour  as  air  chief  to  complete  the  manpower  and  aircraft 
goals  ol  the  five-year  expansion  progam.  He  badgered  the  General  Stall 
to  provide  the  Nit  Coips  with  the  necessary  funds,  and  frequently  com¬ 
plained  to  Congress  over  what  he  considered  ground  officer  neglect  of 
military  aviation  needs.  He  encouraged  the  War  Department  to  approve 
long-range  bomber  development  and  stressed  the  need  for  frontier  defense 
bases.  He  also  pressed  the  General  Staff  tv’  accept  the  Air  Corps'  offen- 
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sive  employment  concepts,  thus  stimulating  the  War  Department  to  write 
a  more  acceptable  version  of  TR  440-15. 

During  his  first  two  and  one-half  years  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps 
Eoulois  lacked  tact  in  dealing  with  the  General  Staff.  Reflecting  the  view 
dominant  in  the  Air  Corps,  he  continually  emphasi/ed  the  importance  of 
military  aviation  and  made  demands  for  increased  aircraft  strength  that 
were  inconsistent  with  existing  defense  needs  and  economic  reality.  His 
avid  campaigning  for  an  extensive  coast  defense  organization  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  creation  of  the  GHQ  Air  force  did  nothing  to  endear  him  to 
senior  General  Staff  officers.  He  further  irritated  them  by  running  to  con¬ 
gressional  military  committees  with  his  gripes  against  the  Wat  Depart¬ 
ment,  speaking  openly  in  behalf  of  Air  Cotps  autonomy.  I  he  Genera! 
Staff  was  probably  quite  pleased  to  sec  its  nemesis  attacked  by  Subcom¬ 
mittee  Number  3. 

I  he  Rogers  Subcommittee’s  treatment  of  Eoulois  was  entirely  unfair, 
but  it  caused  a  striking  change  in  his  attitude  and  actions  toward  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff.  I  he  Subcommittee  used  Eoulois  as  a  scapegoat,  blaming  him 
for  both  the  supposed  materiel  shortcomings  arising  from  the  Air  Corps' 
practice  of  negotiating  aircraft  purchases  and  the  air  arm's  poor  showing 
in  the  air  mail  operation.  I  he  congressmen  were  certain  he  had  knowingly 
lied  to  them  and  developed  a  case  against  him  based  upon  his  Eebruary  I 
comments  on  General  Stall  control  ol  aviation.  Eoulois  had  prelaced  his 
remarks  that  day  by  saying  he  was  giving  his  personal  opinions,  but  in  its 
haste  to  find  him  guilty,  the  subcommittee  did  not  consider  this.  T  he  air 
chiefs  poor  speaking  ability  and  harsh  criticism  of  the  General  Staff  made 
it  easy  for  the  congressmen  to  misinterpret  his  remarks.  Eoulois  had 
meant  to  persuade  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  that  the  General  Staff 
was  inhibiting  the  development  of  military  aviation  and  that  the  Air 
Corps  consequently  deserved  autonomy,  but  he  had  not  intended  to  delib¬ 
erately  lie  to  the  congressmen. 

Eoulois  was  shaken  by  the  subcommittee's  indictment  and  The  In¬ 
spector  General’s  investigation  which  followed.  He  also  knew  that 
Roosevelt  was  displeased  with  him  over  the  air  mail  fiasco  and  that  he 
had  few  iriends  on  the  General  Staff.  Hence  he  became  a  much  more 
cooperative  War  Department  team  member.  No  longer  did  he  openly  ad¬ 
vocate  autonomy  or  take  an  extreme  stand  on  General  Staff-Air  Corps 
issues.  During  his  last  year  and  a  half  in  office  the  air  chief  supported 
compromise  solutions,  using  his  position  and  influence  to  spread  quietude 
throughout  the  Air  Corps. 

Senior  General  Staff  officers  did  not  care  for  Eoulois.  but  they  were 
not  insensitive  to  the  need  for  a  viable  air  arm.  However,  they  approached 
the  subject  from  a  different  perspective  from  that  of  the  aviators.  While 
Eoulois  and  his  subordinates  insisted  that  military  aviation  was  a  new  and 
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decisive  mililar>  force  in  offensive  ami  defensive  operations  and  i  here  lore 
should  be  given  priority.  War  Departtneiil  officials  were  intent  upon  build¬ 
ing  a  balanced  combat  force  of  ec Inch  the  air  arm  was  but  one  compo¬ 
nent.  I  he  tieneral  Staff  valued  the  support  military  aviation  could  pro¬ 
vide  to  the  mound  army,  but  was  not  convinced  that  the  air  arm  could  be 
decisive  when  acting  alone.  I  wo  key  principles  guided  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment's  aviation  policy  durum  the  first  half  ol  the  1940s:  do  not  allow  the 
Ait  Corps  greatet  freedom  from  tieneral  Staff  control;  and  do  not  allow 
it  to  incteasc  its  resources  at  the  expense  of  the  test  of  the  Army. 

I  he  War  Department  went  to  meat  lengths  to  carry  out  the  first  ot 
these  principles.  It  systematically  opposed  all  congressional  proposals  cal  I  - 
ing  lot  any  decree  ot  autonomy  lor  military  aviation,  and  it  sir  rigged  the 
Haket  Hoard  investigation  that  it  was  impossible  for  that  body  to  reach 
conclusions  conn  at  y  to  the  outlook  of  the  (iener.il  Staff.  By  wholly  ettt- 
btactng  the  Haket  repot!.  War  Department  officials  also  tried  to  deter  the 
federal  Aviation  Commission  from  proposing  unacceptable  chances.  I  lie 
Cienera)  Stall  believed  that  an  independent  Air  Corps  would  neglect  air 
support  ol  the  ground  forces  and  would  gain  greater  aviation  appropria¬ 
tions  at  the  expense  of  the  other  army  components.  Accordingly,  it  was 
adamant  in  opposing  any  such  organizational  change. 

1  he  Wai  Department  believed  that,  since  passage  of  the  1926  Air 
Corps  Act.  it  had  been  more  than  generous  to  the  Army  air  arm.  I  lie 
(icneral  Stall  wanted  no  further  sacrifice  by  the  other  combat  branches 
toi  the  benefit  of  military  aviation.  Bv  the  early  I  DAOs,  the  Air  Corps  was 
receiving  twenty  percent  ot  the  Army's  funds  for  military  activities.  1  he 
five  veat  expansion  program  had  boosted  the  air  component's  strength  — 
though  not  up  to  the  proposed  levels  while  the  surface  forces  deterio¬ 
rated.  Roosevelt's  budget  restrictions  during  the  depression  years  accentu¬ 
ated  the  imbalance,  (.tune  naturally.  Mae.Arthur.  Kilbourue,  and  other 
tesponsible  War  Department  leaders,  believing  that  wars  were  still  ulti¬ 
mately  won  on  the  ground  by  the  infantry,  desired  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  surtaec  torces  before  pumping  more  money  into  the  Air  Corps  for 
additional  expansion.  I  lie  tieneral  Stall  officers  realized  the  air  arm  was 
undetstrengih:  they  also  were  aware  it  was  in  better  shape  than  any  other 
segment  ol  the  Army. 

1  oulois  and  other  aviators  denied  the  need  f  >t  a  balanced  combat 
force.  I  lies  argued  that  the  Air  Corps  alone,  if  properly  organized  and 
equipped,  could  prevent  an  attack  on  the  l  imed  States.  Moreover,  by 
1944 -.15,  many  air  officers  were  convinced  that  the  shortest  path  to  vic¬ 
tory  was  to  destroy  the  enemy's  economy  and  warmaking  capacity 
through  a  coordinated  strategic  bombing  campaign.  As  a  result,  they 
viewed  the  (icneral  Stall's  refusal  to  spend  more  than  twenty  percent  of 
the  budget  on  military  aviation  as  proof  of  the  War  Department's  lack  of 
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piopci  eoneern  lot  air  power.  I  oulois  stressed  lime  and  attain  dining  his 
lour  years  as  An  C'oips  duel  that  completion  ol  the  live  year  piogram 
deserved  piiority  in  the  Army’s  budget . 

1  he  hulls  ol  Cieneral  Stall-Air  Corps  disagreements  between  1931  and 
l*)?5  flowed  from  different  perspectives  on  the  place  of  military  aviation 
in  the  defense  system.  Neithei  the  aviators  nor  the  gtound  officers 
erasped  the  other's  viewpoint.  1  he  General  Stall  resisted  chance  because 
the  existing  arrangements  kept  the  ait  arm  subservient  to  the  needs  of  the 
ground  forces.  I  oulois  and  his  fellow  aviators  fought  for  chance  because 
they  believed  the  present  older  did  not  adequately  provide  for  air  power 
nor  permit  its  ptopet  use.  I  hits  the  ait  chief  constantly  showered  pro¬ 
posals  on  the  Cieneral  Stall  to  create  the  CIIH,)  Ait  force,  to  force  a 
strong  coast  detense  I'oice  with  an  established  doctrine  of  employment,  to 
attain  tinancial  autonomy,  and  to  achieve  a  number  of  other  alterations. 
Alter  the  Chief  ot  the  \tt  Corps  ot  congressional  airpovver  proponents 
genetated  enough  pressure  on  a  specific  issue,  the  War  Department  would 
review  its  position.  Bargaining  vvould  then  usually  ensue  between  the  Air 
C ’orps  and  the  Cieneral  Stall,  with  compromise  frequently  the  outcome. 

I  he  creation  of  the  Gilt.)  Ait  force  was  a  prune  example  of  this 
interplay.  1  he  War  Department  had  Inst  accepted  the  need  lot  such  a 
force  in  1923  when  it  adopted  the  findings  ot  the  I  assiter  Hoard.  Net 
reluctance  tv'  accept  chance  caused  the  issue  to  languish  until  the  early 
1930s.  I  he  Cieneral  Stall  agieed  that  the  Gilt.)  \ it  fv'tce  would  be 
formed  in  time  ot  war.  but  it  refused  tv'  sanction  the  removal  ot  tactical 
air  units  trout  the  control  ot  corps  area  commanders  in  peacetime.  Dunne 
1932-33.  I  oulois  repeatedly  raised  the  Air  force  issue,  underscoring  the 
necessity  of  having  the  air  component  organized  under  accepted  wartime 
concepts,  fventually  the  Cieneral  Stall  reexamined  its  stand  in  light  of 
current  defense  needs,  and  in  the  fall  ol  1933  agreed  to  form  a  GIIQ  Air 
force.  Delayed  by  the  events  ot  eailv  1934,  aftet  reendorsement  v't  the 
unified  ait  strike  force  by  the  Haket  Hoatd  the  War  Department  moved  to 
brine  the  new  unit  tv'  lite.  I  he  eventual  solution  was  a  compromise,  for 
the  step  was  taken  to  deiet  the  aviators  from  persisting  in  their  campaign 
tor  autonomy  and.  as  finally  instituted,  the  corps  area  commanders  con¬ 
tinued  to  control  tactical  air  installations  and  station  complements. 

I  he  Cieneral  Staffs  endorsement  v't  the  Air  Corps*  coast  defense  mis¬ 
sion  and  the  development  ot  an  air  defense  employment  doctrine  are  other 
examples  of  the  bargaining  compromise  procedure.  After  MacArthur  and 
Pratt  reached  their  l DA  I  agreement,  the  War  Department  was  in  no  hurry 
tv'  expand  upon  I  he  Air  C  orps'  new  responsibilities.  Action  came  only 
after  foulois  prodded  the  Cieneral  Staff  with  the  1932  Harbor  Defense 
Board-approved  air  defense  plan.  After  months  v't  bargaining.  MacAr¬ 
thur  issued  a  policy  letter  on  the  subject  on  January  2.  1932.  While  not 
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giving  the  aviators  all  they  had  asked  lor,  the  Chief  of  Staff  did  approve 
independent  air  action  during  the  first  phase  of  eounterimasion  opera¬ 
tions  and  sanctioned  long-range  reconnaissance  activities. 

1  here  were  many  other  instances  during  1931-35  in  which  the  War 
Department  was  jarred  from  its  initial  stand  by  Air  Corps  persistence  and 
congressional  pressure  and  eventually  resolved  issues  through  compro¬ 
mise.  t  he  activities  of  the  Drum  Hoard  stemmed  from  a  General  Staff-Air 
Corps  disagreement  over  air  defense  employment  concepts  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  planes  needed  for  national  defense.  The  War  Department's  quick 
acceptance  of  all  of  the  Baker  Board  findings  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
compromise  away  the  Air  Corps'  quest  for  additional  change.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff's  approval  of  the  long-range  bomber  development  program  was 
another  case  in  point.  It  came  at  a  time  when  the  Air  Corps  was  pressing 
the  issue  and  the  War  Department  was  being  accused  by  congressmen  of 
doing  too  little  for  aviation  development.  The  1935  revision  of  TR  440-15 
also  grew  out  of  General  Staff-Air  Corps  interplay.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
bargain  away  current  differences  on  air  employment  doctrine.  By  applying 
pressure  on  various  specific  issues.  I  oulois  and  the  Air  Corps  were  thus 
able  to  win  numerous  concessions  which  served  the  air  arm's  interests. 
Although  the  aviators  rarely  swung  the  War  Department  completely  to 
their  point  of  view,  the  bargaining  compromise  procedure  certainly 
helped  the  Air  Corps. 

I  he  conclusion  that  m  the  tirst  half  ol  the  I93(ls  the  General  Staff 
was  composed  of  reactionaries,  who  were  unconcerned  with  the  needs  of 
military  aviation  and  sought  to  stymie  its  broadet  applications,  is  unac¬ 
ceptable.  Both  MacArthur  and  kilbourne  valued  air  power.  I  hey  wanted 
to  see  it  expand  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest  id  the  Army.  They 
believed  the  Air  Corps'  principal  mission  was  to  support  the  land  force, 
but  bv  1935  they  were  willing  to  admit  that  strategic  bombing  operations 
could  be  ot  value.  At  times  I  oulois  did  not  have  to  lobby  very  hard  be¬ 
fore  the  General  Stall  was  willing  to  readjust  its  position.  In  1935,  when 
it  seemed  that  Congress  had  become  more  generous  with  defense  funds, 
MacArthur  recommended  a  new  aircraft  expansion  program.  The  year 
before  he  atfirmed  that  the  GIIQ  Air  force  would  as  a  rule  be  employed 
independently  in  both  offensive  and  defensive  operations  before  ground 
troops  became  engaged  in  battle.  The  general  acceptance  of  strategic  bom¬ 
bardment  in  Kilbourne's  draft  air  doctrine  of  December  1934  was  one 
more  example  ol  the  relatively  open-mindedness  of  these  two  prominent 
War  Department  officers. 

In  the  192(K  the  General  Staff  may  have  misunderstood  the  worth 
and  flexibility  ol  Army  aviation  and.  during  the  post-1935  period,  Malin 
Craig  evidently  worked  to  draw  the  Air  Corps  closer  to  its  ground  support 
task.  But  the  years  MacArthur  and  Kilbourne  served  in  the  War  Depart- 
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mem  were  a  different  story.  The  Cieneral  Staff  cooperated— if  at  times 
reluctantly — with  the  aviators  in  defining!  the  air  arm's  mission  in  broader 
terms  and  in  improving  air  power  resources. 

Neither  Hoover  nor  Roosevelt  did  much  to  benefit  the  Air  Corps 
during  the  loulois  years.  Unconcerned  over  the  threat  of  hostile  invasion, 
both  Presidents  wanted  to  keep  defense  costs  down.  Consequently,  the 
entire  Army  suffered  from  inadequate  appropriations.  Small  relief  came 
when  Roosevelt  released  PW.A  funds  to  the  Army  in  fiscal  1934,  but  not 
until  fiscal  1936  did  the  Air  Corps  get  its  first  real  boost  under  the  New 
Deal.  Hoover  and  his  successor  were  not  swayed  In  the  claims  of  air- 
powei  advocates  not  were  tliev  interested  in  strategic  air  doctrine.  Both 
men  rciccteJ  anv  military  reorganization  that  might  increase  defense  costs. 

Until  1935.  members  of  Congress  generally  followed  the  administra¬ 
tion's  lead  in  defense  funding  and  organization.  McSwain  and  a  few  other 
congressional  airpovvet  advocates  frequently  raised  the  specter  of  auton¬ 
omy  for  the  Air  Corps.  Although  they  lacked  the  needed  support  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  change,  they  frightened  the  Cieneral  Staff.  MacArthur  and 
l  oulois  might  expound  at  length  on  the  needs  of  the  ground  forces  and  air 
arm  during  congressional  hearings,  hut  the  lawmakers  consistently  voted 
tor  vvltat  the  President  wanted.  In  1935.  however.  Congress  temporarily 
ceased  acting  .ts  a  rubber  stamp.  Against  the  wishes  of  Roosevelt,  it  ap¬ 
propriated  lands  to  expand  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Army  to  165, (KK). 
It  also  passed  the  new  promotion  law.  the  Wilcox  frontier  Defense  Bill, 
and  legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  commission  50  train 
ing  centet  graduates  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  1936  the  legislators 
authorized  the  Ait  Corps  to  expand  to  2.320  aircraft  and  to  keep  1.350 
Reserve  otlicers  on  active  duty  lot  live  years.  Nevertheless,  Congress 
proved  less  willing  to  come  up  with  the  money  to  immediately  carry  out 
all  o!  these  \it  Corps-related  projects. 

During  the  I  oulois  years  the  Navy  blocked  the  At  my  air  arm's  bid 
tor  universal  acceptance  of  its  coast  defense  responsibilities.  The  sea  serv¬ 
ice  objected  tv'  the  Ait  Corps'  claim  that  it  necessarily  had  to  operate  far 
out  to  sea  to  prevent  hostile  air  attack  and  invasion.  In  tact  the  Navy  did 
not  want  the  At  my  aviators  flying  beyond  the  coasts  at  all.  unless  they 
were  under  the  control  of  the  naval  defense  force  commander.  It  seemed 
quite  clear  by  1934-35  that  the  Navy  was  seeking  complete  control  of  the 
overwater  coastal  air  defense  task,  thus  depriving  the  Air  Corps  of  its 
only  publicly  acceptable  semi-independent  mission. 

Hie  sea  service’s  actions  worried  the  Army  aviators.  So  did  the  War 
Department’s  post-1933  absence  of  support  for  the  CiHQ  Air  force's  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  distant  overwater  operations.  The  coastal  air  defense  mis¬ 
sion  was  not  a  front  to  enable  the  Air  Corps  to  perfect  its  strategic  bomb¬ 
ing  force.  Army  aviators  fully  accepted  the  coast  defense  mission  in  its 
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own  right  and  did  not  want  to  lose  this  important  task  to  the  Navy.  Un¬ 
ion  unately,  the  issue  of  responsibility  tor  overwater  eounterair  operations 
remained  muddled  down  to  the  time  the  Japanese  attaeked  Pearl  Harbor 
in  mi. 

By  the  early  1930s  the  Air  C  orps  had  become  committed  to  a  unique 
approach  to  air  defense.  Recent  aeronautical  advances  had  yielded 
bombers  so  speedy  that  it  seemed  pursuit  interceptors  were  no  longer  use¬ 
ful.  The  Air  Corps  therefore  adopted  the  bomber  as  its  primary  air  de¬ 
fense  weapon.  Air  officers  believed  bombers  could  render  the  enemy’s 
aviation  striking  power  impotent  by  hitting  his  carriers,  land-based  air¬ 
fields,  support  installations,  and  aviation-related  industries.  Tar  different 
than  the  method  used  by  the  British  in  1940.  this  approach  dovetailed 
nicely  with  the  Air  C  orps'  strategic  bombing  doctrine.  Even  so.  it  seems 
doubtful  that  B-I7s  employing  high  altitude  bombing  techniques  could 
have  defeated  a  determined  carrierborne  air  assault  on  the  United  States 
or  its  possessions  as  Army  aviators  asserted. 

By  1935  Air  C  orps  officers  had  suspended  their  struggle  for  freedom 
from  the  General  Staff  and  had  set  to  work  forming  and  perfecting  the 
GHQ  Air  force.  The  War  Department’s  new  TR  440-15  gave  the  unified 
air  strike  force  a  temporarily  acceptable  doctrine,  and  the  B-17  offered 
the  flyers  a  vehicle  which  they  thought  would  make  strategic  bombing  a 
reality  and  reinforce  their  claim  to  responsibility  for  distant  overwater 
coast  defense  operations.  1  oulois  and  his  associates  were  pleased  that 
Army  aviators  now  were  receiving  increased  instrument  and  night-flying 
training  and  that  the  Army  air  arm  for  the  first  time  had  the  money  to 
make  three  hundred  Hying  hours  per  year  available  to  every  pilot.  Air 
Corps  leaders  were  likewise  heartened  that  the  new  organizational  ar¬ 
rangement  kept  corps  area  commanders  from  meddling  in  the  tactical 
training  program.  I  he  aviators  were  concerned  over  the  dwindling  num¬ 
ber  of  aircraft  in  the  inventory,  but  they  could  be  cheered  by  the  War 
Department's  endorsement  of  an  expanded  procurement  program.  In  most 
every  way  the  Air  Corps  of  late  1935  was  a  vast  improvement  over  what  it 
had  been  five  years  previous.  I  he  air  arm's  strategic  bombardment  doc¬ 
trine  would  undergo  minor  revisions  and  clarifications  in  the  future,  but 
in  most  respects  the  changes  in  doctrine,  organization,  and  aircraft  capa¬ 
bilities  brought  about  between  1931  and  1935  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
World  War  II  Army  air  effort. 

General  Beniamin  Toulois,  unfairly  maligned  by  the  Rogers  Subcom¬ 
mittee  and  disliked  by  General  Staff  members,  played  a  key  role  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  these  changes,  for  lie  supplied  the  pressure  that  started  the 
negotiation  compromise  process.  I  oulois  was  not  a  dynamic  leader  like 
Mitchell.  Moreover,  his  preference  for  flying  and  dealing  directly  with  his 
people  and  their  problems.  Ins  disdain  for  office  routine,  and  his  short- 
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comings  as  a  public  speaker  made  him  only  a  lair  adminisiraior.  Sincerely 
believing  that  the  nation's  security  required  a  strong  air  arm,  he  did  an 
excellent  job.  however,  of  representing  Air  Corps'  interests  before  the  War 
Department  and  Congress,  loulois  made  mistakes  in  judgment  during  his 
tenure  as  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  as  in  the  decision  that  his  organization 
could  operate  the  air  mail  system,  but  such  errors  were  usually  the  result 
of  his  deep  convictions  on  the  worth  of  military  aviation.  Hie  years  1931- 
1935  were  a  time  of  progress  for  the  Air  Corps,  and  l  oulois  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  for  this. 
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tx'ru.i!  Sunjics  No  2*\  pp  <s 

'S  His:oriK.il  studies  N,*  V‘b  pp  :< 
2/*;  “War  Department  (  omniittee  Repot t  on 
the  (  >r iMm.atrdn  i'i  the  \ir  Sctvue"  Jhere 
alter  sited  as  the  I  .issuer  Hoard  Repott|. 
appti'vevl  Apr  24.  h>2'.  pp  1  2.  W|»|>  sss 
V  Rir  1a\  N \.  Mel  lendi'n.  IheOuestnu' 
o'  \  inononn.  pp  Ids  llo.  Ihsuuu.i! 

studies  \(*  2'*.  pp  '‘I  f*(i 

l  .issium  Hoard  Rep*'rt,  pp  l  a. 
W  HD  sss  i.  Ru  |<*<r.  \  \  Hutotu.t! 
studies  No  >■•/.  pp  2~  2s.  Histotuj! 
studies  No  2s'.  pp  aoaI.  \K  (  teudi'tk  /  he 
(.Uses tnu:  or  \ur,uuum.  pp  I  in  ]  1 

bd  Hutlev.  tilth  Miuhell.  p  s « , 

(  luonoloek.il  Record  i't  Aarn'ii**  studies. 
Report**.  Ih'ards.  (  ommittee**.  ek  .  soneein 
me  the  I  t\ine  i't  the  Relative  Numbers  ot 
Aueratt  m  Aimv  and  Saw  Aviation."  Al 
NHRI  14<  'M  M4.  \k(  lendi'n.  J  he  (.h/c’s 
fk'n  1'f  Antoni'fnv.  p  112 

b  I  Is  House  t't  Representatives.  Re 
I\ut  id  the  select  (  ommittee  1  d  Intuits  into 
Operations  ,d  the  l  ruled  States  \u  Vnieo 
jhereattet  v iied  as  t he  l  amperi  C  ommittee 
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Repoit|.  It.  Kept.  1  f>5 ^ .  PSiti  (  onp.  1*0^. 
P  1 

62  While  other  -Air  Ncm  ice  olhccis  u*s 
t  it  icd ,  I  oulois.  then  a  student  at  Attnv 
C  ommand  and  Ctcneial  Sut  I  School  at  I  oil 
I  eavenworth,  did  not  appeal  as  a  witness 

6  V  Mel  lendoti,  I  he  (Jucsfion  of  \i: 
tonotm.  pp  1 14  1 5 

64.  I  s  House  ol  Representatives.  So 
kvi  C  ommittec  ot  Inqiniv  into  Operations 
ol  the  l  inted  States  An  Serna’s  (l  ampert 
Committee),  Heatme >  on  Watters  Relatine 
to  the  ( JpcVJt/o/fs  «>/  the  I  nileJ  'state’s  \ir 
St’t iM’s.  6Nih  C  one.  P>2*.  pp  *21  2‘> 

6*.  lattipeit  (  omt/nttee  Repot!,  pi'  s 
d. 

66.  See  Hohuical  stuJie s  No  S°.  j' 
2«S.  lot  indication  of  the  ptevailme  mood  te 
eardine  the  et  eat  ion  ot  a  separate  an  aim 

6"  (Quoted  in  I  e\ute.  W itchcll.  pp  ’2". 
U2 

6,V  II urle\.  Hillx  Mitchell.  pp  )(•!  i>2 

6^>  Historical  s iuJh's  So  .2\  pp  "1 
"2.  Historical  sf Ui/ii's  No  vt.  pp  2>  2*>; 
(  raven  and  t  ate.  \ttnv  \ir  loiee  "in 
War  II.  I.  2S 

"o  (  raven  and  C  ate.  \rrm  Art  I  ou  es 
in  World  W at  II.  I.  2s  2‘>.  /lomnc.i; 
.S/iiJies  So  .<*>.  p  2‘>.  l  dwin  H 
Rutkowski.  //re  /W/ru  s  of  Wdti.in  \u.t 
non  Procurement.  I'O*  /‘>J4  u  olumbus. 
I%h.  pp  2(»  21 

”1  \/ottou  Hoard  Heat  me pp  *(>* 
06.  <cw 

"2  /bn/  .  pp  4"6  4*> I  I  or  additional 
niMelit  into  (tenet at  Patrick's  views  on  an 
tonoinv  see  1st  hid  ihasu  unknown). 
I  eh  2”.  I‘t26.  Pattuk  to  AO.  Suhiest  I  ilc 
W  ilcox  Hill.  I ‘>26  \ndtews  papers.  i(  . 
memos,  AO  to  <  hief  of  \ir  senke.  sep  26. 
P>2*.  and  C  fuel  ol  \n  Setvue  to  \(«. 
Ovt  1.  P>2*.  WPI)  sss  W.  K(  i  |6\  W 

W  (Quoted  in  lev  me.  Mitchell,  p  04 

"4  Hi*totnal  stuJie*  So  >‘>.  p  2l>. 
/ /i*»  tor  teal  s Indies  No  J,<1  pp  "*  "S;  fits 
tone.il  studies  So  ?‘>.  pp  2s  2l>; 
Kutki»wski.  I’t'/ifiis  ot  Miln.it  \  \nanon 
Procurement,  p  2! 

~*  Air  (  or ps  Vt  ot  I ‘>26.  I’uHk, 
So  446.  6‘>th  (  oneress  rll  K  10x2")  Also 
see  (  i.ivt-  and  (  ale.  \rt  m  Art  /  of  six  m 
W dr/d  Wat  //,  I,  2*>.  Historical  studies 
So  !•>,  pp  M  W.  I  vlw  in  H  Kulkowski. 
Politic s  ot  \/i/ttar\  \w.  non  /Voei/remem. 
pp  21  22  I  he  Air  (  orp.  Au  ot  1026  aetu 
allv  contained  eontlutiie  tieuies  with  te 
spec!  to  personnel  ine» cases.  While  in  one 
seel  ion  it  ealled  to»  a  total  ol  I.MH  ottieers 


and  16. (KM)  enlisted  men.  in  anoihei  it  pro 
vided  tor  increases  in  the  exist  me  allotted 
strength  o\  the  Armv  air  aim  hv  4(D  ottieers 
and  6,240  enlisted  men  I  he  second  set  ot 
t unites  authorized  the  War  Depat tment  to 
hmld  the  Air  Corps  up  to  a  total  ot  1.650 
ot heeis  and  D.ooo  men  (included  2.*oo  th 
nit;  cadets).  Due  to  the  wording  o\  the  act. 
the  War  Department  accepted  the  second  set 
ot  hemes.  I  he  l.K(K)  serviceable  anciatt  in¬ 
cluded  those  to  he  used  lot  National  (maid 
tt  amine. 

"6  l  s  \\a:  Department.  '  Itanscnpt 
ot  the  Wiotthand  Report  ol  Pi oceedmes. 
Iransactions  and  lestunonv.  betoie  I  he  Spe¬ 
cial  (  onumticc  on  Armv  Air  t  oips  and  An 
Wail”  [heieattei  cued  as  Maker  Hoard  Hear 
Mies | .  DH4  ttvpesehpt).  1C  .  pp  2140  41, 
2l"l  "2  According  to  \ it  (.  orps  tables  ol 
oream/aiioii  in  1*>H.  thtee  tactical  squad 
lons  c« imposed  a  etoup.  and  thtee  etoups 
tiotmallv  made  up  a  wine.  At  lull  strength 
bi>mb  wines  were  to  contain  appioximaielv 
DO  aiuiati.  while  pursuit  and  att.uk  wines 
would  have  aiound  2S0  e.uh  **< iream/ation 
ot  the  \  1 1  c  oi  ps"  t\iinv  1  Mens  ion 
Courses  Spcviat  lev:  Ivm.  !'>H.  \1 
SHKC  24.s  ion  lss 

l  s  House  ot  kepiesentatives. 
<  onmntiee  on  Appropriations.  Hearing  on 
War  Pep.ir  tment  \ppit*pnation*  Hill  /or 
/*>>».  "2d  C  one.  1st  sess.  p>D.  pp  lit‘>4  0^; 
Kutkowski.  Politic*  o!  Mihl.m  Wi.inon 
Procurement,  pp  22  2'  I  oi  a  comparison 
ot  the  amounts  requested  hv  the  \u  C  orps 
to  v .it r v  out  iis  toe  vc.u  ptoeiam.  those  ap 
proved  hv  the  administration,  and  what  was 
actuallv  appu'priated  h\  (  oneress,  see 
“1  unds  Available  l  ndei  Nppropi  lation  *  An 
(  i ’i ps,  Anm'  hv  vlasMtu.it ion  !  is^al  Nears 
l‘>2"  to  P>^  inclusive."  I  l\  H  '.  Hox  W. 
1  oulois  Papers;  "I  stimates  o!  c  osts  ol  1  ive 
Near  Pr«»eiam."  hv  \1  a i  Walter  <>  Rawls, 
Ovt  W.  P>2".  Dl  1  c  lb.  Hox  r.  I  oulois 
Papers.  “Relation  ot  An  C  orps  l  xpendi 
lures  to  Iota!  Wat  Department  (Wihtarvi 
l  xperulit  tires.  I‘>2<'  AJSHKC 

16"  6* 

"S  “Nlihtarv  I  Ivine."  Awa/ion  \\\l\ 
tWav  Dp  I  s  Wat  Department.  An 
nual  Report  ot  the  **ectctat\  ot  War  fo  the 
Pte*nlent  t W.ishineiou.  P>'1).  p  W 

\mmal  Report  of  the  \\rctat\  ot 
War.  P>W.  p  M 

so  /hid  .  pp  l"l  "N.  (  s  \\,tj  Depart 
merit.  “  Annual  Report  o\  the  C  hiet  ot  the 
Air  Corps.  DDV*  (m»mei\eiaphed),  1C  . 
p  4  A;  Hotinic.il  Stmhe*.  No  pp  N2  D 
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Notes 


Chapter  II 

Doctrine.  Mission.  :mJ  employment  Concepts.  PtM-l C?.? 


I.  William  Mai  Mvers,  ed.  I  he  State 
Papers  and  Other  Public  ll tinny*  ot  Her 
ben  lloo\er  2  \oN  tCiaiden  (  its.  1954).  II, 
25.  l  or  additional  evidence  ot  tins  smctlv 
dclensjve  bent  m  national  policv  see:  Arrn.v 
anJ  \a\i  Journal  I  \\l  d  el'  in.  19,54). 
4~6;  Hcrhcti  Hooum.  I  he  Memoirs  ot  Her 
bert  Hoo\er  5  vols  (New  Vuk.  P**  I  1952). 
II.  55x;  Watson.  (  luef  ot  nm//.  p  5s 

2  See  Itamme  Keeulations  440-1*. 
Ian  26.  1926.  Ms||R<  24s  211  65  A 

V  letter.  Horn  It  (>en  ha  (  l  akei. 
ket.  Ian  22.  I9"*5;  //wonc.W  studies 
No  N9,  p  >2 

4  /  s  \/  Hisnuical  Studies:  No.  100 

Hi*tot\  of  the  A u  (  t »rps  Licitc.il  School. 
p>:o  h>40  (Maxwell  MB.  Ala  .  1955).  pp 
mi.  21;  Historical  Studies:  V>.  N9,  p  4"; 
"Development  ot  An  Povvet  Doctrine  and 
(  oncepts  IMioi  to  World  Wai  11.”  An  Wat 
(  olle.ee  !  eelure  b>  Mai  (>en  1  ollett  Hradlev. 
Sep  6.  19M.  Alsllkc  K259.M65I  22. 

5.  Quoted  in  Historical  Studies:  N9. 
pp  40  4|, 

6.  "Doctrine  of  the  Air  lorce.”  nndet 
covet  lettei.  (  ommandant.  \(  is.  to  t  hiet 
ot  the  \ n  (  orps  i(  \C  ).  \pi  hi.  p)2s. 
(  Dl  521  9.  R(.  IS.  \  V 

Im  I  ml  (Basic  I  nknowni.  Mai 
1  awtetke  A  W  McIntosh.  ( K  \(  to  <  om 
mandant.  \(  Is.  Sep  4.  |92s.  (  Dl  521  9. 
K( »  IS.  \  A 
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s.  (i ■},  (kt  2K  I*D|.  \|s||K(  14*  *o  sV 
Baker  Board  llearmes.  p  2simi.  I  s  II  on  sl¬ 
ot  Kepresentatives.  (  ommittee  on  \ppropn 
ahoiis.  ffc.tr ires  i'n  the  W.u  Hep.it tment 
■\pptoptnitions  RiU  to:  "4th  (  one.  I  si 

sess.  |*H\  pp  V»  ffc.innc '  on  the  W.u 

Department  \ppt opn.it ions  fill!  /or  / */  *  \ 
“2d  <  onj!.  I't  sess.  pp  |(i*|  't,  l.imes. 
Mae  \rlhur.  I. 

W.  lames.  \1,ie\rthur.  I,  '*b  **/;  \tm\ 
.inJ  Va**  1,'utn.i!  I  \l\  i Dev.  2b.  poll. 
IS*.  b/b.  |  \|\  (l.in  2V  proi.  4S|.  4s;. 

I  \l\  dan  m.  I*D2).  *(D.  *<r,  \eu  )otk 
limes.  Ian  *0.  |»02.  pp  I.  lu.  kilhetew. 
"the  Impavt  ot  the  (neat  Depression  on  the 
Arm*.  1*>2*M  *Ob."  pp  lit*.  |2(>.  12*/  I  hi 

20  lames.  \1,ic\tthur.  I.  og  *b|; 
Arm*  and  \.in  lourn.il  I  \l\  (Max  14. 
1*02).  Sb2 

21  Arm*  am/  \,iw  louin.il  I  \l\ 
(Max  21.  1*021.  -SS*/.  l«)0;  \eu  )ork  limes. 
Max  20,  l*/^2.  p  I  p  lames,  M.ie  \rtfuu.  I. 
*f>2. 

22  Arm*  .uni  \a*  *  louftul  I  \l\ 
dun  4.  l*/^2).  *D\  dun  II.  llH2i.  */M. 


i  I ul  2.  1*02).  102'.  t  I ul  1*021.  1052. 
(lul  lb,  1*02).  I  ob";  \eu  )otk  I  lines. 
In!  I  l .  1*02.  p  1.  \nniul  Report  of  the 
Seere/ar*  ot  War.  1*02.  pp  I  2.  bOb|. 
lames.  M.n  \ithui.  I.  't'2.  Wilson.  "Her 
ben  Hoovei  and  the  Aimed  l  oues."  p  db. 
kilhetev* .  "  I  lie  Impa*  t  ot  the  I)  'Te"U>n  on 
the  Arm*.  l'/2*/  l»»lb."  pp  l2o  22 

2'  Arm*  .uni  Na*v  lomn.il  I  \l\ 
(Mar  I*/.  l*02l.  b"V  (Apr  lb.  |‘02i.  "b*>. 
"o|.  (Apt  2'.  I*/'2|.  (Inn  4.  l‘/'2i. 

*0'.  i  lun  I  I .  l‘02».  *>b| .  i  lul  2.  I *D 2 1 . 
U>2^  2b.  did  lb.  \'02».  H'b";  l  u'ltont* 
Net.  Piibhe.  N«»  212.  “2d  (  oiil1.  I't  sess. 
1*02;  i.idioeiam.  AC  •  to  All  (  otps  Area 
(  t'liimmandeis.  lul  lb.  l*/s2.  (  1)1  o'2(«. 

Kc  i  IS.  N  A.  Wilson.  "Herbert  Hoover  and 
the  Ar  med  I  orees."  p  I  »b 

24  \rm*  am/  A./*v  lourn.i  !  I  W  III 
dan  24.  I */''D.  4*/ 1.  4*/r>.  \m;ua;  k’epot  f  of 
the  Vert*/.!/*  ot  War.  l‘/'2.  p  < 

2'  \rm*  arii/  Na**  h'ur  n.t!  I  Will 
(lan  24.  I*0||,  s(H>;  \nnu.t!  Repot:  or  the 
Seer  e/a;  *  ot  War.  1*01.  j>p  40  41.  )o:k 
I  imes.  Des  2.  1*01.  y  l".  \rr/:i;a/  Repot  t 
o/  the  Ve/e/ar*  o’  War.  1*02.  pp  '  b.  \r; 
nu.il  Report  of  the  Vetetat*  o!  War.  I*/'', 
pp  42;  I  sonom*  Ast.  Publn.  No  212. 

"2d  (  one.  Kt  sess.  1*02 

2b  I  or  comments  on  iite  in  the  An 
(  orps.  see  \e»»  limes.  Nov  1.  I*/H. 

p  1\  ".  Norman  I  Borden,  b  .  \u  M.u! 
I  met  ecu*.  *  /*Oj  <)  teeport.  Al.nne.  l*/bM. 
pp  2 '  2".  letter.  Iron:  tienetal  lubank. 
Apr  4.  I */“< 

2"  "Si.uemenl  and  Kev ommendatioris 
o\  (lenetal  l  » *n !» » i -  to  the  Baker  Board." 
lul  10.  1*04.  S  »V  K  D.  Box  2x.  I  oulois 
Papers  Also  see  New  )o:A  limes.  Nov  1. 
1*01.  P  |\  ~ 

25  Arm*  am/  \a**  louin.il  I  \\ 
(Oei  2*/.  W'2).  l"o.  letter.  I  iekel  to  spaal/. 
Apr  l‘/^2,  Diarv.  Jan  4  lun  2".  1*02. 
Box  5.  Spaa!/  Papers.  |  (  .  letter.  Arnold  to 
Npaat/.  Ian  b.  1*04.  Personal  I  ile.  Box  '. 
Arnold  Papers.  |(  .  letter.  Westovet  ti> 
Brett.  Alar  d.  )*/*'.  I‘/J|0<  (  orrespon 
derue  I  tie.  Box  N  I  oulois  Papers 

2*/  "  Annual  Report  ot  the  l  hiet  ot  the 
An  C  orps.  WJ2."  p  M;  l  S  War  Depart 
mem.  "  Annual  Report  ot  the  <  hiet  ot  the 
Air  (  orps.  |*OI. "  (mimeoeraphedl.  I(  . 
pp  14.  21,  2<;  "Annual  Report  ot  the  (  hiet 
ot  the  Air  (  orps.  1*05."  pp  4 N.  14.5;  An 
nu.il  Report  ot  the  ''ccrct.it \  ot  War.  1*02. 
pp  lb  1",  42.  4* -4b  lot  mt  or  mat  ion  on  the 
rcduetion  id  authorized  Mune  lime  as  an 
eeonomx  measure  see  Arm*  arid  Va*  * 
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Jounul  I  \l\  (Non  '1.  PM|),  26*;  “ Ait 
mial  Repot  I  ol  the  duel  ot  (he  Ait  (otps. 
PM2.”  pp  4S  so. 

*0.  llistone.il  StuJte s:  \o  W,  p  *>4; 
Medenilon.  //re  (,hies/ii*/i  * »/  Awom'/m. 
PP  14  *  44. 

.* I  .  Hlstotie.il  StllJtes  \<i.  W,  p  '>*: 
William  II  lime,  //it*  /  te/rf  /or  \/r  /’oner 
(New  Voik.  P>42).  p  s'*;  l  ,s  Wat  Dep.it  i 
men  I.  \muul  Repin /  <»/  r/ie  Sevre/UM  o/ 
War  /« *  //it*  HtesiJent  (Washmeion.  I'M*). 

p  10 

*2.  “Animal  Repoit  ol  t  lie  (  hie  I  ot  the 
An  Cotps.  PM2."  pp  IS  pp  *";  \tm\  am/ 
\.n»  Jounul  I  \l\  i  Ian  20.  I')*2).  4nS. 

I  \\  (A  pi  S,  i  *»  ’.  *i  I  S  House  of 

Representatives.  (  ommiitee  on  Apptopira 
lions,  He.innes  on  //it*  Miht.it  \  \pptoptu 
lion >  /I///  /or  /‘M4.  "2il  (  one  .  2i!  sess, 
I'M*.  pi  I.  p  *<»'p  Boulen.  \n  M.nl  I  met 
eene\  /')  J4.  p  2" 

O  “  Annual  Kepon  ol  the  duel  ol  the 
An  1  oips.  I*0\"  p  4  *.  "Ptoieci  Au plane 
Balances,"  ptep.it  ed  No\  2.  l'Ms.  In  I  i 
naiue  Division.  <U  A(  .  \1  \  I  I  >  I  \  B. 
Bov  20.  I  outois  Papers,  \ntuul  Repoit  of 
the  s eetei.it  \  ot  War.  I  ‘>'2.  pp  42  4  * . 
Rutkowski.  ltohnes  of  Miht.it  \  \\utis>ti 
Procurement.  pp  4S  4')  I  he  \ssisiani  Seeie 
l.ttv  ot  War  lot  An.  in  Ins  annual  lepoti, 
claimed  i ha i  t he  \u  (  oips  had  1.2*4  otti 
eeis  aiul  1  ./»“* I  serviceable  auetati  in  lime 
I 'M2  \it  (  oi ps  leeotils  piesenl  l he  hemes 
as  I  AlP  (it Meets  ami  I.Mn  aueiah  ( >t  the 
1.040  (ot  1.0*1 )  planes.  1*2  were  used  tor 
Naiional  ( maul  ft  amine 

M  <  ot  respondent  e  in  “Oieam/ahon 
aiul  Rcotcam/alioit  ot  the  Ait  (  otps"  tile. 
Dee  0  » eh  *2.  (  1)1  *21  '>  B.  R( .  IS.  \ 
Baket  Boaul  lleanne.s.  p  *'*M.  \rrm  am/ 
\ji  i  Jounul  I  \l\  ( Apt  lo.  l‘M2).  "so, 

I  \\  (Mat  4.  I'M*).  **2.  \nniul  Repot!  ot 
the  .s' eerel.it  \  of  U .it.  I'l*2.  p  41.  \it  (  iv/k 
News letier  Wit  (I  eh  24.  I'M*).  nisei l  in 
from  ol  p  2*.  \rw  Vc nk  lime s.  Mat  2. 
1*01.  p  I*.  “  Annual  Kepott  ot  the  (  Inet  ol 
the  An  Corps.  |*M4."  p  20.  “Annual  Ke 
poll  ol  die  duel  ol  the  Ait  (  oips.  I'Mc." 
p  4  *;  memo.  A(»  to  (  \(  .  I  eh  2'.  PM*, 

t  1)1  421  A*  B.  KC .  IS.  \  \ 

**  \mi\  am/  \avv  loutn.il  I  Will 
(Max  2  V  l*M I ).  '>1*.  <  lul  4.  |‘MD.  1041. 
1000  01;  \nnu.il  Repot t  ot  the  Seetet.u\  of 
War.  l‘M2.  p  41;  Now  )ork  limes,  Mai  2. 
PM*,  p  I*;  “Annual  Repoit  ot  the  duet  ol 
llu*  An  <  oips.  PM4.”  p  20. 

*0  “  Annual  Repoit  ol  (lie  duel  ol  the 
Air  Corps.  I*M2.”  pp  4X  *');  Arrnv  am/ 


Navi  Jounul  l  \l\  (\o\  21.  PM|),  2('*. 
Air  (  orps  Wus/effer  Wl  (  Ian  2*.  l‘M2>.  0. 
(Iel»  IS,  pM2h  *'p  \muul  Repot!  of  the 
Seetet.it  \  « »/  War.  PM2.  p  4*;  [  s  House  ot 
Representatives,  Committee  on  \ppu»pua 
hi'iis.  Ile.tt t nil s  on  the  War  I  )et\u  iment  \p 
pfi'/'rraf/o/is  Hill  for  /‘M.p  “*2tl  (  one.  I  si 
sess.  PM2.  i'  ‘)‘)S.  “  \ntmal  Repot l  ol  the 
(  luel  ol  the  Ait  (  oips,  1‘M p  *0.  Baket 
Boaul  I  leai  ines,  p  *^24 

**  I  etteis.  AinoM  t*'  Spaat/.  lul  2'. 
PM*.  A uc  4.  PM*.  AtuheNXs  to  Wesunet. 
Sep  21.  I'M*.  Diat\  \pt  *  lul  *1.  I'M*. 
Bov  0.  Spaat/  I’apeis.  I  i 

VS  \nmul  Repin  t  of  the  Seero/.iM  of 
W.it.  PM2.  pp  4*  44.  “  Animat  Repoit  ot  the 
duet  ot  the  Au  *  oips.  l'M2."  pp  lo  1  " 

**>  \nntul  Report  ol  the  'seetel.it  \  of 
War.  !‘>**.  pp  1>  |o.  I  s  House  ol  Repie 
setiiaitves,  (  ommittee  *'n  Apptopnahons. 
He.innes  on  the  War  l)ep.iitmetu  \pprop/r 
.Hums  Hill  f»»r  /‘Ms.  "Cl  (  one.  2J  sess. 
PM4.  p  12.  Killn’ievN.  "  l  he  Impact  ol  the 
(ite.it  Depression  on  the  At  un. “  pp  I '>S 
202.  210  P 

40  "I  muls  \\ ailahle  millet  Apptoptia 
tii'ti  An  (oips.  Aimin'  I'n  (  lassit nation. 
I  iseal  Aeats  p)2*  to  l‘Ms,  luchisive."  I  IN 
B  *.  Bov  I'V  I  oulois  Papers.  “I  vtiaet  tiom 
ReeotJs  lullueiurne  An  (otps  I  ive  Aeai 
ProiMatn,"  Dl  I  (  I h .  Bov  I*.  I  oulois  Pa 
pels.  memo.  Westi'Nei  to  Wat  Depat t mem 
B  ml  eel  Olt  net.  Non  12.  pl*2.  I  IN  B  *. 
Bov  PP  I  oulois  Papets 

41  “keepme  Amenea  l  itsi  m  the  Au." 
(a"tele  hv  1  oulois  appeatme  m  i he  Oetohet 
I 'M2  Nahorra/  \eron.nm e  Ma.ea.  rrre/. 
Bov  2*P  Ameikan  liisiume  i>l  Aeronautics 
ami  Astionauhcs  Papets.  I  (  ;  “Statement  ol 
Maiot  (lenetal  I  oulois.”  Dec  *,  l*M2. 
pp  I  2.  "  'P  I  IN  B  *.  Bov  PP  I  oulois  Pa 
pets;  l  s  House  ot  Repiesematoes.  (  om 
uiittee  on  Apptoptiations,  He.innes  on  the 
War  Hep.it ttnent  \pptopn.ition s  Hill  for 
/‘fM.  *2il  (  one.  2il  sess.  p>**.  pp  <>2"  2S; 
Pul'lic.  No  441.  (H  R  I4|')'i).  *2il  (  one. 
2J  sess  1 1')*  () 

42  \ttn\  .uni  San  loutn.il  I  \\ 
(Apt  s.  I'M*).  (,2'P  (Apt  22.  PM*p  raw 
6*0.  Ve»  )\uk  limes.  Apt  IS.  I'M*,  p  r,. 
Apt  IS.  I'M*,  p  I 

4*  (,)uoieJ  in  \rrtn  and  N.inn  Jouin.il 
I  \\  (Apr  2'P  I'M*).  f,S‘) 

44  kilhe.tew.  “  I  lie  Impact  ot  the  (neat 
Deptession  on  the  At  tin.  I M  2*4  I'Mn.” 
PP  22*  2'P 

4*  \tm\  and  N.n  \  Joutn.il  1  \\ 
(lull  *.  PP* *1,  "S')  "'XP  dun  r.  W**l.  S*l. 
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|Ma\  20.  I ‘MM.  "Sts,  \  e  h  >  * »/  A  ///»<•%. 
Ma>  My  l'M«.  p  1.  letter.  Pouelas  to  Pern, 
lull  *>.  |‘IO,  I  IN  It  M  Itox  PP  I  Oulois  I’.l 
pets;  \nmul  Kcjnnt  *»/  ihc  N \icu:\  *•/ 
ll.l/.  I‘M.M  pp  |s  p,  l  s  House  ol  Kepte 
sentatixes.  (  ommritee  on  Apptopt  lauoiis. 
Hc.inilC'  i'll  the  H.i:  I  h‘l\H  Mil'll!  \/’/v«'/v/ 
addfls  lilt!  /**:  PM\  ’  Ml  i  oil ** .  2d 
I*M4.  p  12;  kdlierexx.  "  l  lie  Imp.tvl  ot  the 
(.tout  1  K*pt c-s'si'Mi  on  the  \im\,  I '»2'»  pMb." 

pp  22**.  2 1 1 

4b  "I  uud'  available  l  uder  Appiopna 
hon  *  \ ic  (  oiP'.  Xiiiin.'  t>\  l  l.ixNitK.ilt«*n. 

I  i  >o.i  I  Aeats  l'*2~  lo  l  *M  '  .  I  ik  basis  v-,  " 

I  IN  It  M  Ik»\  |*>.  |  oulois  I’.ipcfs.  ''M.lle 
mom  and  Re*,  omtnendanoiis  ot  i.eucial 
I  oulois  to  tlio  Maker  Hoard.”  I ti I  in.  |‘H4. 
s  \  K  \.  Itox  2s.  I  oulois  Papers,  memos, 

I  oulois  to  l  n.  lint  IN  pM  M  i  s  it*  i 

AC.  I  utl  Ki.  I‘M*.  I  IN  It  v  |tox  l‘M 
I  oulois  Paper* 

4 “  l/iin  .nul  \./m  n.i!  I  \\ 

{  \pt  I.  I  *M  *  | .  bid,  i  \pi  22.  I ‘MM.  <*•’*>. 
(Max  20.  I*MM.  '(*4.  (Inn  I",  pM»>.  s*|. 
(Ill)  is,  pHt).  ‘KW.  (  \m-  p).  |*MM.  I n I *>. 

I  \\l  (Sep  2.  !‘MM,  I.  I  oulois.  \h'i lu'ii'. 
pp  2 >2  MM  \e*»  )<>tk  I  nn c\.  Max  M  I‘HM 
p  l>;  Hi'h'th'.il  ''linin''  V*  »‘P  pp  "  's 
4S.  \inn  .uni  Vox  h'lntul  I  \  \ 

{ Mur  II.  /xMM.  M‘P  ,\j,„  |s.  | ‘MM.  V*‘> 
A"l>.  t.Npi  \.  I'M  A)  hO*>;  \nmul  AYpor/  o/ 
the  Sccrcui  \  i't  Hj/.  PPM  pp  M  42 

4**.  Memo.  I  oulois  to  Peputx  i  s. 
Mar  II.  I'M  M  |)|  |  i  lb.  Itox  IN  I  oulois 
Papers;  memo.  Westoxer  to  Al».  Mai  is 
WVM  l)|  I  (  2a.  Itox  IS.  1  oulois  Papers 
50.  Sec  C  Iwptec  III 

Sj.  II  R  4MS,  " Ml  l  one.  Im  sons 
(PM.J).  I  I  ( i |s  Mi.  Itox  2".  I  oulo»s  Pa 
pers;  U  K  4V*M  -tj  <  one,  1st  \os  (l‘MM. 

I  Mils  It.  Itox  2’,  I  oitlois  Papets.  "Mate 
ment  of  (icneral  I  oulois.”  and  "Statement 
ot  I  t.  Colonel  I  I  (  hanex.”  attachments  to 
memo.  AAestoxet  i o  \ssi  i  s.  W  P I » . 
Apt  It.  I*H  M  I  |  t.ls  M.I..  Itox  2\ 
lotilois  Papers;  \ //m  .uni  Vim  U'uttul 
I  \\  (Apr  I.  PMM.  MS.  f»2'.  \e»i  >**r A 
lime x.  Mat  to,  P».tt.  p  |S.  Apr  |.  pMt. 

P  S 

52.  Memo,  kilhouine  («’  t  s.  Apt  s. 

N. t.t.  WPI)  (MS  u.  K(  i  l(>s,  \  A;  memo, 
kilhmirne  lo  Wesjoxet.  Apr  I".  l*Mt,  (l 
(.IS  t-(i|.  Itox  2".  I  «mlois  Papers. 

5V  Memo,  kilbourne  to  (  S.  Apr  14. 
I‘*.vt.  cm  (M2(r.  K(  •  IS.  N  A;  memo.  Wes 
(oxer  to  (  S.  Apr  P.  I'Mt,  i  PI  0t2(i, 
KC »  IS.  VV 

S4.  Memo.  IVpuix  (  S  to  Asst  (  S.  (• 


M  WPI).  Max  is.  PMM  \\p|)  vox i  |  \  2 
tile.  R(i  lf»s.  N \.  I  oulois*  h  atul  xxt  inert 
notes  on  lii  imcViealioN.  n  *1  jea  sprine 
ts|.  K,  i ,  Itox  4'.  I  oulois  Papets.  memo. 

I  oulois  [<»  \"i  l  S.  W  I’D.  Max  22.  l‘M  M 
l  1)1  4'2  I  I  M  K(  i  IS.  N \;  memo,  l  hanex 
to  l  U  .  Inn  \  PMM  i  |)|  tM2<«.  Kl.  IS, 
N  \ 

ss  Memo.  M.kOiII  U'  i  M  .  Pin  ". 
I‘)M,  l  D1  4s:  i  l  M  Kl  ■  IS.  N  \.  I  oulois’ 
Ii.iikIxx ntieii  notes  on  I ( •  mxesiieation.  n  *1 
|v.i  spiuii'  )sj  )(,  i  Itox  4’.  I  i'u!»>)s  Pa 
pets;  memo.  killnMiiue  to  IVputx  l  S. 

Max  2*>.  1*n  V  \\  pp  Mom  1  \  2  nle. 
Kli  l(*s  \\  memo,  kilbouiue  to  Drum 
Max  24.  PMM  M  M  1>I\  H  2b.  Itox  21 . 

I  oulois  Paper  s 

s<x  Memo.  Drum  lo  \sst  i  s.  i.  *.  i. 
4.  WPI).  Max  2'.  I'M  M  WPP  M»‘X)  ]  \  2 
tile.  Ki.  K.s.  \\.  memo.  M.uPrU  to  i 
\(  .  lun  M  pm.  i  Dl  4s;  |  |  M  Ki.  is. 
N  \.  memo,  kilbouiue  to  Deputx  (.  V 
Max  )  I .  PM*M  W  PD  VOX!  2.  Ki .  PP 

s'  Memo.  M.nDill  to  i  \i  .  Pm  M 
p) t  M  i  PI  4<2  I  I  M  Ki .  is.  N  \.  Maker 

ItoarJ  Heannes.  pp  P4S  4',  ..opv  o!  testt 
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Work'.  Sep  5.  I'm.  MM  PP  >»  -P 
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,■/  Uitit.tn  Vi  ijiioii  I’loancwcnl.  |')'  <’5 
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nev  claims  m  Ins  lami.uv  9.  1 4 '4.  memo  lo 
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6"  |  el  I  ei.  Kilhouiiie  lo  Riehard'. 

|  el’  6.  1944.  WPP  SSS-Skv.  Rki  lf'4.  NA; 
new  si  lippine.  Uj./imefou  /  '  enme  Mat. 
la, i  24.  1944.  MM  PP  14  2.  Bos  20. 

|  oulois  Papei'.  Vi  mv  Mid  Vn  '  hnun.ll 
I  \\l  (leh  Id.  1944).  4'S  eopv  ot  kien 
er.il  Drum's  testmionv  I'eloie  Nuhsonimiliee 
No  4  House  Miln.uv  Allans  k  ommmee. 
,:.J  |e,i  spime  44|.  HI  \KIN(,h  1.  Hov  45. 

\  oulois  t\lpctv 

PS.  \knu*.  kilNMitni’  U»  !>mm.  I  t*n  '« 
|i)U.  WPP  SSS  S<v.  R(»  If>*.  V\;  Idler. 

K  dhotn  ue  lo  Knhaul'.  let'  <>• 
w  PP  SSS  S6.  Rki  Ik'S.  N  A 

(,tj  h  r  -'U.  - ; J  One.  2*1 
ipiUi.  WTl)  sss  S(>.  k(»  W  Ar/m 

N.nv  l.'Nrn.d  I  NNI  d  el'  10.  14441. 

4*' 

'll  II  R  - s s  4  '4,1  k  one.  2il  sen 

(  19441.  WPP  SSS  S6.  Kk.  ll'S.  N  \ 
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"2  I  s  Air  Semees  NIN  lie''  'Al- 
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I  oulois  I’apeis.  memo.  l  s-  k’-J.  O' 

k  \k  .  I  eh  1 .  1944.  PI  I  k  lh.  Hov  P. 
I  oulois  Papers;  memo.  I  oulois  io  Assi  k  N. 
k,  4.  leh  2.  1444.  AINIIKk  14' 44-SI 

“4.  "k  hiouoloeieal  Reeord  ol  various 
Studies.  Reports.  Hoards,  k  ommmees.  etc  . 
hvuic  ol  relative  mmihets  m  aiierad  m 
Armv  and  Naw  Av union."  n  d  .  Al  NlIRk 
14'  41  144 
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Hill  lot  /o?5.  p  5X.  lire  Air  (  orps'  radios 
were  adequate  lot  daxlielit  conihat  air  opet 
ations.  l  he  ilnrtx  rmle  ranee  was  all  that 
was  required  to  control  formations,  and  the 
unchanneli/ed  feature  allowed  the  use  ol  a 
multitude  of  frequencies,  thus  compounding 
the  enerm's  moniuuine  prohlem. 

26  Air  Corps  (  ocular  Ml  1,  Apr  I. 
PMC  Cl)|  4(H) P,  RC.  IS.  \\;  "Annual 
Reporr  oj  tire  Chief  ol  the  An  Corps, 
1054.*'  p  25.  Baket  Board  Healings, 
pp  Mo.  420  21.  New  \otk  limes,  sop  0. 
10.44,  p  l  lor  additional  mtormaiion  on  the 
Air  l  otps'  nisiiiiment  development  and 
1 1 amine  activities  between  P*M  and  1044, 
see:  New  )iuk  linn's.  Ini  4,  J *> 4 2 .  p  \  III  S. 
Jan  I.  1044.  p  ||  6.  "Blind  I  lx  me  and  the 
Airlines."  Wiafion  NNNl  (Aue  42).  4 50; 
Air  (  orps  News  letter  W  I  <  Ian  2<.  10.12),  5. 
(Mav  2s.  |042>.  20"  os.  N  \  1 1  (Slav  20. 
I04lj.  |  u,  (V-p  4o.  lull).  210  II;  l  s. 
Mouse  ol  Representatives.  Committee  on 
Appiopn.it ions.  Heatings  or;  the  Bar  De 
pattment  \ppioptution*  Hill  tot  JOG,  ~2d 
(  one.  Isr  sess.  |0l2.  p  I0S0 

2"  letter,  \11dtew  s  m  |  oulois.  I  eh  1C 
1014.  Personal  (  onesporuleiue  l .  |04<i  44 

l ile.  Andrews  Papers,  I  1 

2s  \  s  Mouse  ot  Kept eseniam es 
c  ominittee  on  I’osi  (Mtice  and  Pom  Roads. 
Heat  me  s  on  H  R  h  HR  S<’S.  .uni  or  her 
Air  Mail  Hills,  p  os 

2o  Baker  Board  Mearmes.  pp  126  2". 
4X02.  4X04  OV 

40.  New  )otk  I itne s  I  eh  M.  1014.  p  < 

4 1  Repot t.  I  apt  W  ilh.un  C  Goldsbo 
roujrh  to  Comm  a  ruler.  1  astern  /one. 
Max  24.  1044.  \\l.  An  Corps  \u  Mad 
OperativMis  1  de  200.  RC,  IS.  N  \:  l  V  Arr 
Sen  tee*  NIN  (Sep  44).  42;  Arnold.  G loKil 
Mission,  p  144;  \rrm  am/  Van  Journal 
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I  \\1  Ueb  I?.  IW),  50?;  Tillett.  //if 
Army  / lie s  the  Mails,  p  50;  article  by  Re¬ 
ginald  Cleveland,  New  York  limes.  Mar  IS, 
ld?4.  p  VI! I  6;  Caidin,  Air  I  one.  p  6?. 

?2.  Army  and  Saxy  Journal  1  \\1 
(leb  I7,  I9?4),  *0?;  article  by  Rceinald 
Cleveland.  \eu  York  limes.  Mar  IS.  ld?4, 
p  VIII  b;  editorial  in  Auj/ioii  \ \ \ 1 1 1 
(Apr  ?4),  1 14-15;  New  )ork  limes.  Peb  24. 
ld?4.  p  f>. 

??.  Quoted  »n  New  )oik  limes. 
leb  24.  ld?4,  p  6. 

U  Washington  Post.  leb  12.  Id?4. 
p  1;  Illicit,  the  \tm\  I  lies  the  Mails. 
pp  '4  is 

1*  Quoted  in  Kansas  <  u\  Mat.  !  eb  12. 
|d?4.  p  1 

?b  Quoted  in  .New  \otk  limes. 
1  eb  I?.  1dl4.  p  lb 

1“  Quoted  in  1  oulois.  Memoirs,  p  242 
Also  see  letter.  Arnold  to  (»cn  Malm  (  raic. 
leb  14.  |dl4.  IVtsoiul  I  lie.  Arnold  Papers. 
I  l  .  Illicit.  I  he  1/im  I  lies  the  Mails,  p  41 

?S.  (  «»rtere'sioria/  Record  IWVIII. 
ibid.  Also  see  letter,  I  oulois  to  Rep  \A  1 1 
liatn  N.  Roeeis.  Mat  d.  19*4.  Bov  14. 
1  oulois  Papers 

Id.  I  oulois.  Menton s.  pp  242  4V  New 
)ork  limes,  leb  1".  P>U.  p  b.  leb  Is. 
ld?4.  p  2s.  (  onetesstonal  Record  I  \\ 
VIII.  4501 

40  (  onetessional  Refold  I  WMII. 
?bld.  Also  see:  letter.  I  oulois  to  Rep  W  il 
liam  N.  Roeets.  Mat  9.  PM4,  Bov  14. 
I  oulois  Papers 

41  “I  rnest  loncs  I  ile.“  Mi'itse  ol  Rep 
resentatoes,  Subcommittee  No  V  )d.i4 
I  lie,  Bov  IN  I  oulois  Papers;  Borden.  \ ir 
Mail  Imcrgcncx.  pp  41.  d"  dN;  memo.  ( 

AC  to  AC.  leb  2b.  |dl4.  (  |)|  1  I  I2N 
R(.  IS.  NA 

42.  I  oulois.  Memoirs,  p  24V  (  s  vn 
ate.  Conmmtee  on  Appropriations.  Heat 
mgs  ort  the  Wat  I  kyat  intent  \ppioptiations 
Hill  for  /9?5.  pp  is  40 

4  V  Report  ot  Air  Mail  Operations. 
(  apt  William  (  ( loldshotoueh  to  (  om 

mander.  Pastern  /one.  Ma\  2  V  |di4.  AM. 
Air  Corps  Air  Mail  Operations  I  »!e  200. 
RC i  IS.  NA 

44.  Borden.  Air  Mail  I  mergencx.  p  *2. 
C.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Hearing s  on  the  War  Department  A pptoptt 
at  ion  s  Hill  for  /9.PV  pp  IN  40;  ‘Report  ot 
Personal  I  vper lenecs  A  A(  MO.”  1  t 
Paul  M.  Jacobs.  May  d.  ld?4,  A  A I .  Air 
Corps  Air  Mail  Operations  Pile  201.?. 


RCi  IS.  NA;  Muie.  I  he  Imht  tor  Air  Power . 
p  42. 

45.  Washington  l citing  Star,  leb  Id. 
ld?4.  p  I;  Smith.  A/rwaw.  pp  251-5?;  I  il 
leu.  I  he  Army  I  lies  the  Mails,  pp  42-4?; 
New  )ork  limes,  l  eb  20.  |d?4.  p  1. 

4b.  New  York  lime s.  leb  20.  ld?4. 
p  1;  Baker  Board  Hearings,  pp  1140-42; 
Borden.  Air  Mail  I  mergencx.  p  b2. 

4".  New  \ork  limes,  leb  20,  !d?4.  p  I; 
Downs.  “  I  he  Army  and  the  Air  Mail." 
PP  41-42;  l  oulois.  Memoirs  pp  24?-44. 

4S.  letter.  Parly  to  Parley,  leb  15. 
I d?4.  Olficial  Pile  25.  I  DR;  Smith.  Air 
ways,  p  254;  Washington  / -\  citing  Star. 
I  eb  20.  Id?4,  p  I. 

4d.  Washington  I- \ citing  Star,  l  eb  22. 
IV14.  pp  I.  ?;  Peb  2?.  !d?4.  pp  A-J.  A-b; 
Washington  Post.  Peb  2?.  Id?4,  p  I. 
leb  24.  I d ? 4 ,  p  1;  New  )ork  limes, 
I  eb  2 C  |d?4.  p  ||.  Peb  24.  ld?4.  p  I; 
I  oulois,  Memoirs,  pp  2-M-45. 

5U.  (ongrcssional  Record  IWVIII. 
ibid.  AKo  see:  "Keculalions  (.ioverninp  the 
Operations  ol  the  Arms  Aw  C  orps*  Mail 
Operations.*'  Peb  2b.  ld?4.  Bov  14.  Poulois 
Papers.  I  oulois.  Memoirs.  pp  245-46.  249. 

51  Washington  Post.  Peb  25.  ld?4, 
P  I:  I  oulois.  Memoirs,  pp  245  4b;  Washing- 
ton  I  x  citing  star,  ful  2b.  Id?4,  p  B-b; 
1  oulois'  comments  on  I  he  \ rmx  I  lies  the 
Mails.  Mar  2N  1954.  p  14.  Bov  15.  Poulois 
Papers;  Congressional  Record  l  V VC///. 
?lbb.  ?l  New  )ork  lime s.  Peb  25, 

IdU.  p  V 

^2  Washington  Post,  leb  24.  |d?4. 
pp  I.  i.  leb  25.  1  d ? 4 .  p  4;  Kosennian. 
Public  Papers  ot  /  DR.  III.  d4;  Schlestnger. 
(  omrne  of  the  New  Deal,  p  45?;  lillett. 
I  he  Arms  I  lies  the  Mails,  p  4S. 

* V  Radio  Address  b\  Mai  lien  Ben¬ 
iamin  D  Poulois.  leb  2".  ld?4.  Bov  15. 
I  oulois  Papers 

*4  lor  mdicatiorts  ot  the  attitudes  and 
technes  ot  those  win'  participated  in  the  air 
mail  operation  see:  AAI.  Air  C  orps  Air 
Mail  Opcraiions  I  lies  200  and  C201..V 
RC«  IS.  NA.  AKo  see:  Washington  Post. 
leb  2N  Idl4.  p  2.  New  York  time s. 
leb  2N  1  d ? 4 .  p  1.  leb  2b.  |d?4.  p  5; 
I  oulois.  Memoirs,  p  25;  Army  and  Sax  \ 
lournal  I  \\l  (Mat  10.  ld?4).  551. 

'V  Quoted  in  New  )ork  limes. 
leb  2N  Id  14.  P  2 

5b.  I  S  Air  .Services  XI \  (Sep  ?4).  ?2. 
5*\  New  )ork  limes.  Mar  2.?,  ld?4. 
pp  1,  K;  "Pinal  Report  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps  Mail  Operation.**  Oct  b.  Id?4.  Pvhi 
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hit  C,  Box  15.  loulois  Papers;  Army  and 
•Vary  Journal  I  \.\l  (Mar  10,  1934).  551, 
(Mar  24,  1934).  604;  l  oulois,  .Memoirs, 
pp  249-252;  draft  memo,  written  by 
l  oulois.  Mar  18.  1934.  Box  14,  l  oulois  Pa¬ 
pers;  I  S.  Air  Sen  let’s  \l\  (Sep  34),  32. 

58.  Chart  tilled  “Air  Mail  Perform¬ 
ance,”  n. d..  Box  15.  loulois  Papers; 
Downs,  “  1  he  Arms  and  the  Air  Mail,” 
p  45;  Washington  Post.  Mar  2.  1934.  p  3. 

59.  Memos.  C  At  to  AC,  Mar  8-9, 
1934,  CDI  311.125,  RC  IS.  NA:  Downs. 
“The  Arms  and  the  Air  Mail/’  p  45;  New 
York  limes,  I  eh  13.  1934,  p  16.  I  eh  14. 
1934,  p  14.  I  eh  16,  1934.  p  II;  \nm  and 
Saw  Journal  1  \\l  (I  eh  P.  1934).  503; 
memo.  It  Col  Jacob  I  .  lickcl.  (K'AC.  to 
Chief.  Press  Relations  Section.  C2.  1  eb  23, 
1934,  Official  I  lie  2C  I  DR;  lenet.  !  oulois 
to  Rep  Brent  Spence.  I  eb  1  5.  19  34. 
t  Dl  311.125.  Rt ■  IS.  NA;  1  oulois*  com 
ments  on  Ihe  \/mv  /  lies  the  Wails. 
Mar  25,  1954.  pp  6.  42,  Box  1*.  loulois 
Papers;  “l-inal  Report  ot  the  Anns  An 
Corps  Mail  Operations.”  Oct  6.  1934.  I  v 
Itibit  I  \  (*.  Box  1C  I  oulois  Papers;  memo 
for  1  oulois  (unsigned).  Max  2.  1934 
Box  1C  I  oulois  Papets;  Baket  Board  Hear 
dies ,  pp  341)  43;  radiogram.  Ilickam  to 
I  oulois.  Mar  1C  1934.  Box  1C  I  oulois  Pa 
pers. 

6 0  (  <v/lvvw«  v/./Z  AV<<vJ  J  NNMIJ. 
3614  16.  3(,ls.  3*01.  3S2s  2*».  New  fork 
limes.  Mat  I.  1934,  p  14.  Downs.  *  1  he 
Aim\  and  the  3 if  Mail.”  p  4s 

61  Washington  Post.  Mai  lo.  1934. 
P  I 

62  /6k/.  Washington  I  netting  v.r 
Mat  9.  /9l4.  pp  \  /.  \  2.  New  fork  limes. 
Mar  10.  1934.  p  2.  Mat  II.  1934.  pp  I.  3. 

I  oulois.  Memoirs,  p  2** 

63  <  onyu-ssuuial  Rcsi'tJ  I  \ \ N  III. 
4|3u,  4 1  “  | .  Washmyion  I  \ening  'star. 
Mar  9.  (934.  p  \  1.  Mat  10.  1934.  pp  \  1. 
A  2.  Mar  II.  19*4.  pp  A  I.  \  C  Downs. 
”  I  he  Artm  and  the  Nit  Mail.”  p  46.  eduo 
rial  in  New  fork  limes.  Mar  12.  1934. 
P  16;  Borden.  Air  Mail  I  met  genes.  p  lit* 

64  Quoted  in  1  oulois,  Memoirs,  p  2*4 

6C  I  bid  ,  pp  2*3  *f>;  Downs.  '  I  he 
Artm  and  the  Air  Mail.”  p  4k 

66  press  release  containing  Roosevelt's 
letter  to  Dern,  Mar  10.  1934.  Box  I*, 
l  oulois  Papers 

6"  Ibid  .  Rosenman.  Public  Papers  of 
I  DR.  III.  138-140. 

6S.  Rosenman.  Public  Papers  <»/  I  DR. 


Ill,  94;  Washington  Sunday  Star.  Mar  11. 
1934.  pp  A-l,  A-5:  press  release  containing 
Roosevelts  letter  to  Dern,  Mar  10,  1934, 
Box  15.  loulois  Papers. 

69.  Quoted  in  Congressional  Record 
I  XXVIII,  4500. 

7().  I'.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  Hearings  on  the  War  Department 
Appropriation  Hills  tor  /9.?5.  p  2;  l  oulois* 
comments  on  I  he  Army  I  lie  s  the  Mails, 
Mar  25.  1954.  Box  1*.  I  oulois  papers. 

7|.  Radiogram,  l oulois  to  Central 
/one  C  ommander.  Mar  lo.  1934.  Box  1*. 
loulois  Papers;  memo,  1  oulois  to  C  S. 
Mar  12.  1934.  Box  15.  I  oulois  Papers;  New 
fork  limes.  Mar  11.  1934,  p  1.  Mar  12. 
1934,  p  l;  Washington  Post.  Mar  12.  1934. 
PP  l.  5. 

”2.  Memo.  I  oulois  to  C  s.  Mar  12. 
1934,  Box  I*,  loulois  Papeis. 

"3.  Dern’s  indorsement  to  1  oulois’ 
memo  to  C  S.  Mar  12.  1934.  AC  5K0  An 
Mail  (2-9-34)  file.  RC  40".  N  A 

"4.  fillet:.  I  he  A  rm\  I  lies  the  Mails. 
p  **;  radiogram,  loulois  to  (  ommanding 
Officer.  Central  /one.  Mat  12.  1934. 
Box  I*,  loulois  papers;  New  fork  limes. 
Mat  1C  1934.  p  19.  Mar  16.  1934.  p  !*, 
Mar  is.  934.  p  24;  "Report  o!  Ait  Mail  Op¬ 
erations,"  C  apt  William  (  C loldshorough 
to  Commander.  I  astern  /one.  Max  23. 
1934.  AM.  Air  C  orps  \n  Mail  Opetaiions, 

1  ile  200.  R(  i  IS.  N  A 

"*  loulois*  comments  on  I  he  A  im\ 

I  lies  the  Mails,  p  3u.  Mai  2*.  19*4. 
Box  l*.  I  oulois  Papeis.  I  oulois.  Memoirs. 
PP  2*4  *K.  Washmeti'n  Post.  Mar  12.  1934. 
PP  1.  *.  Mai  )*.  1934.  p  2.  New  fork 
limes.  Mat  P.  1934.  |>  **.  Illicit.  I  he 
\tm\  I  he s  the  Mails,  pp  *o  *  1 

"6  Press  release.  Niarenienl  of  (*en 
Beniamin  D  I  oulois.  Mar  I*.  1934, 

(  Dl  3 )  (  i:c  R(,  is.  \  \ 

Radiogram.  I  oulois  to  Acting  < 

A(  .  Mar  I".  1934.  Box  I*.  I  oulois  Papers 

"s  R.ul lot* ram.  Acting  (  AC  to 
I  oulois.  Mat  P,  1934.  Box  1*.  I  oulois  Pa 
pets 

"9  letter.  Roosevelt  to  Dern.  Mar  IS. 
1934.  AC  *80  Air  Mail  (2  9  34)  Sec  I  file. 
RC  40 \  N  A  Also  see:  Washington  Post. 
Mar  IS.  19  34.  P  I 

SO  I  etier.  Dern  to  Roosevelt.  Mar  IK. 
1934.  AC  *81)  Air  Mail  (2  9  34)  Sec  1  file. 
KCi  40”'.  NA;  lillett.  I  he  Army  Hies  the 
Mails,  pp  56-5"  Six  days  prior  o  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  air  mail  flights,  Scu clary  of 
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War  l)ern  ordered  an  investigation  ot  the 
Air  Corps’  perlorrnanee  in  (he  mail  opera 
non.  See  (  haptei  VIII. 

SI  "!  mal  Kepori  ot  (lie  \nm  An 
Corps  Mail  Operations."  Oei  6 .  19*4. 
pp  21-22.  Box  I*.  I  oulois  papers;  Hiatt. 
"Air  Mail  Performance."  ml..  Box  I  * . 
l  ouloix  Papers;  memo.  Mai  Asa  V  Duncan 
(o  I  oulois.  Mar  3  1 .  1934.  Box  15.  I  oulois 
Papers;  \eu  York  lime s.  Mai  19,  19*4, 
p  I;  Washington  /\w,  Mar  *1.  193 4.  p  I; 
Downs.  "I lie  Arms  and  die  An  Mail." 
p  49. 

52.  Iillett.  I  he  Anns  I  lies  the  \/ar/s. 
PP  60-61;  Washington  Post,  Mar  2s.  1934. 
p  I;  “I  inal  Report  of  die  Arms  \ir  (  orps 
Mail  Operation. *’  Oct  6.  |9*4.  pp  l~  22, 
Box  15.  I  oulois  Papers. 

53.  Arms  and  Vis  s  Journal  I  \\l 
(Mas  12.  19341.  '43;  I  oulois.  Memoir s. 
p  259;  Dossils.  "  I  he  Arms  and  die  An 
Mail."  p  50;  Ness  )oik  /mies.  Mas  s, 
1934.  p  1 

S4  Memo.  A(.  to  <  A(  .  Mas  IS. 
1934.  CD!  3IU25.RO  IS.  N\;  New  York 
lime s.  Jan  2".  1934.  p  22;  Arms  am/  Viss 
Journal  I  WII  (  Ian  19.  1935).  419;  eduo 
rial  in  ( ‘.S.  A ir  Sen  tee s  \\  (  Apr  35).  10; 
Illicit.  I  he  Arms  I- lie  s  the  Mails,  p  5" 


XV  Secret ars  ot  War  Deni  appointed 
the  Baker  Board  in  March  1934.  I  he  Air 
Mail  Act  ot  lime  19*4  created  the  l  ederal 
Aviation  (  oimnissiori.  and  u  Ivcan  hearings 
in  the  tall  ot  the  sear.  Both  croups  are 
treated  ill  detail  in  (  haptei  \  III 

S6  I -oulois'  comments  on  I  he  Arms 
Hie s  the  Mail s.  Mar  15.  1954.  p  Box  15. 

1  oulois  Papers. 

S'.  "1  mills  Asailahle  under  Appropria¬ 
tion  ’Air  (  orps.  Arms.’  K  classii ication. 

1  i seal  Nears  192'  to  1935.  Inclusive.’’  I  IN 
B  3.  Box  1 9.  I  oulois  Papers;  "Relation  ot 
Air  C  orps  expenditures  to  Total  War  De¬ 
partment  (Militars)  1  xpendil  in  es,  1925 
|93X,"  AI  SHRC  16' .65. 

SS.  "  Annual  Report  ot  the  Chic!  ot  the 
Air  (  orps.  1934."  pp  25-2";  Arnold.  Global 
Mission,  p  144;  "Air  (orps  Irainuie. 
Heavier  than  Air."  Apr  12.  1 9 A 3 .  Box  24. 
1  oulois  Papers;  "Air  (orps  Iraimni*. 
Heavier  than  Ait."  Apr  16.  1935.  Box  24. 
I  oulois  Papers;  memo.  Col  James  H 
Van  Horn  to  Deputv  (  S.  Mar  24.  1934. 

I  xhihu  B.  Box  16.  1  oulois  Papers. 

S9.  A rtnual  Report  ot  the  X eeretar s  ot 
War.  1934.  p  54. 

90.  (Quoted  in  \rm s  and  Vis  s  Journal 
I  \\1  (Mas  12.  1934),  '43 
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C  hapter  VI 

Procurement  Troubles,  1933-1935 


1.  Sec:  I  S  House  o!  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Militarx  Atfairs,  hncstiga 
non  under  House  Resolution  J"5.  Report 
No.  1506.  "’3d  Cong.  2d  sess.  1934  (hereaf¬ 
ter  cited  as  House  Report  So.  /506/. 

2.  Baker  Board  Hearings,  pp  196S, 
221^-2220;  letter.  1  oulois  to  Co!  Herbert  A. 
White,  Jun  5.  1934.  Subcommittee  No.  3. 
1934  Hie.  Box  45.  1  oulois  Papers. 

3.  Baker  Board  Hearings  pp  224"- 
2253. 

4.  Air  Corps  Act  of  1926.  Public 
No.  446  (H  R.  10X2"  1.  69th  (  one. 

5.  Mutcmcnt  and  Recommendations  ot 
!  oulois  to  Baker  Board,  lul  in.  1934. 
S  iV  R-H.  Box  2X.  I  oulois  Papers;  Review 
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handled  MM  DIN  H  2h.  Box  21.  Ionian 
Papers 

4  I  oulois’  handwritten  notes  on  rhe  l(  • 
irnesliLMiton.  nd.  I(«  l  Box  4r>.  I  oulois 
Papers  Drum  denied  ihat  the  two  men 
worked  on  a  hit!  He  called  n  onl\  .t  sueees 
turn  tor  the  Milil.tr \  \ttaits  (  ommittee 
(  opx  of  Drum’s  testimom  before  SuKom 
rn  it  tee  Nii  i.  tun  ' .  I  4  14.  p 
HI  \RI\(iS  |.  Box  4< .  I  oulois  Papers 

<  **  \  Bill."  Ian  Hi.  I  41 4. 

\l  slikt  I4S  4  1  < |  \ 

h  Peru  lied  notes  at  holt  out  ot  Ibid  . 
I  oulois*  handwritten  notes  on  the  l(«  uives 
neat  ion,  it  d  .  I(  ■  I.  Box  4r>.  I  iuiUms  |\t 
pers;  House  Heron  No  pp  '  (» 

House  Heron  No  2*r»rw>.  pp  4  n 
I  oulois*  original  lesiunom  is  also  found  m 
(  ommittee  Print.  I  oulois*  I  eh  1.  |4l4.  K-s 
tirnom.  pp  4  * 

8  New  )otk  limes,  let'  2.  1414.  p  |4 
I  he  War  Department  hill  til  K  "**lt  sailed 
tor  uicreasine  air  strength  h\  an  unspecified 
amount  and  contained  the  vacue  sentence 
“Iliat  ot  the  increase  authorized  herein  not 
to  exceed  two  thousand  serviceable  an 
planes,  mctudine  equipment  and  accessories, 
shall  he  maintained  .it  am  time  durtne  the 
next  fixe  sears  "  H  K  “**5.  "ul  (  one.  2d 
sess.  W  PI)  XSSNh,  K(  i  IhC  N  \ 

4  Committee  Print.  I  oulois'  I  eh  t. 
1454.  lestimonx.  pp  *  12. 

to  Ibid  I  or  comments  on  I  oulois* 
ahilits  as  a  public  speaker,  see:  letter  Irom 
I  t  (ien  Ira  (  I  aker.  Ian  22.  14“5;  letter 
from  (ten  Orsal  R  Cook.  Mar  lo.  |4'< 

II.  Committee  Print.  I  oulois’  I  eh  I.  1*04. 
lestirnom.  pp  28  24. 


12.  “Written  Statement  of  (teneral 
I  oulois  in  answer  to  (,)  510  and  (.)  512.** 
n.d  |ca.  sprine  55|.  I(»  R.  Box  4".  I  oulois 
Papers 

IV  lestimonx  ot  (teneral  I  oulois  he 
tore  Suhcommittee  No.  V  Mar  1 454.  p 
540.  HI  ARINCiS  B.  Box  4V  I  oulois  pa¬ 
pers 

14.  lestirnom  of  I  liomas  A  Morgan 
and  Burdette  S  Wneht.  Apt  C  1414.  Iran 
script  ot  lestimonx.  Suhcommittee  No  V 
R(  •  251.  N  \. 

\*  (Quoted  in  \rrm  and  V.n »  lournal 
1  \\l  i  Mav  12.  1454).  ’'H  Also  sec  New 
)ork  limes.  Mav  II.  1414.  p  2 

lh  House  Heron  No  2060.  pp  4 
\rtm  am/  Navv  lout  mil  I  \\1  (Max  14. 
1414).  “4C  cops  ot  lestimonx  ot  (teneral 
Drum  before  Subcommittee  No  V  lun  5. 
1414.  pp  101  2.  HI  NRINc.v  I.  Box  45. 

I  oulois  Papers 

I”  (  opv  ot  lestiriionv  of  (lenerah  Si 
monds  and  Kilhourne  hetore  Subcommittee 
N<*  4.  n  d  |ca  Mav  14|.  PP  2  If'.  VV  44. 
Hi  ARINC.s  |  .  Box  4C  I  oulois  Papers; 
v opv  ot  (teneral  Drum’s  testimom  before 
Subcommittee  No  V  lun  V  1414.  pp  44 
102.  HI  \ R I N(  tS  |  .  Box  4V  I  oulois  Pa 
pers;  extracts  of  (teneral  Drum's  lestimonx 
hetore  (  olonel  Reed.  Ian  11.  I4l<.  Ki  (., 

Box  46.  I  oulois  Papers;  !(■  questions  for 
(teneral  Smionds  arul  ho  answers.  I  eh  I. 
I4i<.  Maior  (teneral  I  oulois  lilt.  Box  25. 
Sunonds  Papers.  I  (  .  extract  of  (teneral  kil 
bourne’s  testimom  in  the  I ( •  imesj leation. 
I  eh  V  s.  |4K.  |(t  m.  Box  46.  I  oulois  Pa 
per  s 

is  (  opx  of  testimom  ot  (teneral  Si 
monds  and  Kilhourne  before  Subcommittee 
No  i  ((teneral  (uilick’s  comments  are  also 
included  herein),  n.d  .  [c.t  Max  14|.  pp  2 
1 6.  22  24.  H.  IS  14.  44.  HI  ARINCS  |  . 
Box  4C  I  oulois  Papers 

14  (opx  of  (teneral  Drum's  tcsiimonx 
before  Suhcommitlee  No  i.  lun  5.  1454. 
PP  M,  84  86,  84.  44  l(«l.  HI  ARINCS  I, 
Box  45.  I  oulois  Papers 

20  “Statement  ot  Representative 
Paul  .1  Kvale.  Member  of  the  (  ommittee 
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on  Militarx  -Affairs.  Re:  Alleecd  Official 
Misconduct  h\  Major  (rcneral  Beniamin  I). 
I  ouloi'*,”  Dee  I S .  PH4.  I(i  I),  Ho\  46. 
I  oulois  Papers.  Also  see:  Rep  l  rank  lames’ 
remarks.  Inn  !4.  PH4.  liunscrrpt  ol  lesti 
mom.  Subcommittee  No  k  Kc .  2  *k  N\ 

21  (  oneressforM/  Ri vord  1  WAIIl. 

*61 5  IS  Also  see:  Uadir/iekm  /’<»'/.  Mar  k 
1934,  p  2 

22.  <  o/iercssio/rw/  Keci *rd.  I  \ \ \  Ilf. 
JM5.  l24Sk  Hor/sc  Report  No  2iV»o.  p  12 

2  k  Seven  out  ol  lire  touileen  pace* 
niakinc  up  rhe  Koeei'  subcommittee's 
.Inn  Ik  PH4  report  are  devoted  lo  alleecd 
inconsistencies  in  I  oulois'  ;es|imon\  whuh 
were  used  to  prove  fie  knowmclx  lied  to  eon 
eresMonal  vommiiieev 

24  Mleealioris  nude  aeuiroi  (icuetal 
I  ouiois  h\  Representative  Pan!  I  kv.ilc. 
Member  ol  rhe  l  ommntee  on  Milit.tr \  \r 
lairs,  in  fiis  siaiemeril  or  December  I''. 
19*4.  Ili  l  .  Box  46.  |  oulois  Papers 

2*  Quoted  in  New  >o/k  /  ime**. 
lull  16.  I9*k  p  ! 

26  //or; sf  Repo;/  No  2rVw>.  pp  '  4 

2“  Ibid  .  pp  2  4.  12  Ik  Kuikouski. 
/’o/rncs  o/  Miiiur\  \wat/o/r  I’tiKtin-mcnt. 
pp  10" US;  Woodnne’s  lun  14.  |9*4.  resti 
morn.  transcript  or  lestunom.  suhcotnmii 
tee  No  k  K< .  2*k  N  A 

25  //ome  Repot;  No  JVv>r».  pp  4 

29  Response  ot  C«cucr%il  NvmoiuU  ns 
questions  reeurdme  i he  l(i  un estimation  ol 
(ieneral  I  oulois.  n.d  .  AJaior  (leneral 
l  oulois  |  He.  Box  2k  Simoiuls  Papers.  |  < 

*0  //iu/se  Kefuut  No  J(V>d.  pp  "  1 1 

*1  ibid  .  pp  II  12. 

*2.  Baker  Board  Hearings,  pp  42"'< »  "I; 
lesimtom  ot  Bne  lien  Charles  Ik  Dan 
forth.  Apt  26  2”.  19*4.  Iiameript  ot  lesii 
mom.  Subcommittee  No  k  RO  2*k  \  A; 
Ait  (  orps  Irarmnc.  Heavier  than  An. 
Apr  12.  PH*.  Box  24.  I  onion  Papers. 

.**  Response  o!  (ieneral  Simonds  to 
viuestrons  recur  dine  the  l(»  imestieatn»n  ol 
(ieneral  I  oulois.  n.d.,  Maioi  (ieneral 
I  oulois  I  rle.  Box  2k  Sunonds  Papers.  I  i 

34.  //ot/se  Rcpi'tl  No  JtVw).  pp  II  12 

35.  ibid.,  pp  2.  I*  14  Subcommittee 
No.  *  was  composed  ot  AA  illiani  V  Roeers. 
Democrat  New  Hampshire.  Joseph  I  isicr 
Hill,  Democrat  Alabama.  Nutria  I  Alodet. 
Democrat  l  ouisana.  Dow  AA  llarlcr. 
Democrat  Ohio.  \A  I  rank  lames. 
Republican- MicIiiimii.  I  dward  AA  (ions. 
Republican-l  onnecticul.  (  Juries  A  Plum- 
lex.  Republican  Aermonr.  and  Paul  .1 
Kxale.  I  armer  I  ahor Minnesota. 


36.  Quoted  m  New  )ork  lime-*. 
.lull  IS.  pH 4,  p  1  Also  see:  -\rm>  and 
N.ov  JiHinul  I  Wl  (Jun  23.  19*4).  S6S. 

*-  Aidin’.  AAestover  lo  I  oulois.  Apr  9. 
19*4.  RIlORDs  A.  Box  46.  I  oulois  Pa 
pets;  Baker  Board  Hcarmes,  pp  4~~4-~6 
*.x  (  . i/je/cssjo/u/  Record  I  WAIIl. 

I24,x 

'U  st-e  (  ommutec  Prmi.  I  oulois' 
let'  I  .  I‘P4 .  1  est  j  mon  \ .  pp  1  2  . 

HI  ARINliS  A.  Box  4s.  loulois  Papers, 
tesimiom  ot  (ieneral  I  otiloi*  before  Nut'' 
committee  No.  k  Mat  k  19*4. 
Ill  A R I N(  ,s  B.  Box  4s.  |  oulois  Papers. 

4(i  (  oneres'/ona/  Record  I  WAIIl. 

124sv 

41  ‘'Statement  Reeardme  Accusations 

made  aeainst  the  (  hiet  ol  the  Aimx  An 
(  orps  n  d  .  pH  |  is  (  ottespondeiice 

I  tie.  Box  k  I  oulois  Papers;  \im\  and 
N .n  i  liUjtn.il  I  Wl.  bin  *o,  |9*4.  X9,x 

42  I  etler.  Rep  AA  ilium  N  Roeers  to 
1  oulois.  I u I  k  19*4.  Kl  (  (  >R I  )S  A.  Box  46. 

I  oulois  Paper  s 

4'  I  ditorial,  Vki'/rmeftut  l  vetting  star. 
A  ue  *1.  |9*4.  p  As  I  v»r  other  press  com¬ 
ments.  see  editorials  in  W.ishmvton  /*«w. 
lun  Pk  pi  '4 .  p  x.  New  >orA  lime*. 
lun  24.  HM4,  p  A  III  12;  Ax  union  WNIII 
I  I ul  **).  2P);  \ero  Divest  \\\  |Nep  34 1 .  k 
l//m  ,mJ  N aw  Lutm.il  I  Wl  (Jun  2'. 
19*41.  x'6.  t  l ul  14.  pP‘4i.  *D<s 

44  See  note  abov  e 

4s  |  dltOfl.il.  I  S  SeMfcC'  \l\ 

t  In!  Ur.  |o 

46  (  orrespondence  in  P>2~  k>  and 

pH |  i'  (  orrespondeiKe  I  ties,  espeualh, 
letters.  I  oulois  to  Rep  Albeit  l  AAillloul. 

I  eb  2k  PH4.  |  v'uU'is  tv'  ( denn  1  Mattm. 
A  ue  2s.  pH4.  in  PHI  H  (  <>trespondeiKv 
I  lie.  Box  s  |  oulois  Papers,  letter.  Andrews 
\o  Reuben  H  Meet.  Sep  2s.  pn<.  Personal 
(  orresponderive  "I  PHn  4k  Andrews  Pa 
per  s.  |  (  .  lei  let.  Arnold  ( o  (m\  AA 
A  a  lie  ha  n.  Ian  PH2.  Personal  I  lie. 
Bv's  4.  Arnold  Papeis.  l(  .  ediU'tul.  Arrm 
and  N.iw  fouMra/  l  Wl  i  hm  2'*.  P>'4r. 
S'6. 

4"  Quoted  in  \tm\  and  Naiv  liUirn.il 
I  Wl  (  till  PH41.  ‘>t>w 

45  1  etter.  Roeers  to  Roosevelt, 
lun  IS.  PH4.  V  Rl  l  B.  Box  46.  |  <urlois 
Papers;  \im\  .uni  N ,i\\  H ee <si et  A( 
(lun  2k  WU).  4S6.  W.ishmehm  /  vemne 
St.tr.  lun  Pk  1 9 »4.  p  A  2.  I  oulois.  Mem 
iur n,  p  26S 

49.  “Statement  Remardinm  Accusations 
made  against  the  (  href  o!  tfie  Artm  Air 
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Corps  .  .  n.d.  lea.  mid  July  34],  1*  K I  l 
1  ,  Box  46.  !  oulois  Papers;  letter.  I  oulois  to 
t  rank  ColTyn,  Jun  25,  1934,  Subcommittee 
No.  3  Hie.  Box  45.  l-oulois  Papers. 

50.  Statement  and  Keeommendations  ol 
(ieneral  f  oulois  ro  the  Baker  Board,  .fed  10. 
W34,  S  Ac  R  Ci  II.  Box  2X,  I  oulois  Papers. 

51.  2d  hid  1 A ( i  20M  oulois.  Ben¬ 
jamin  l)..  Matot  (icneial  (6  IS  34)011}.  C 
AC  to  A(i,  -\uj!  10.  1034.  P.  R 1  1  B. 
Box  46,  I  oulois  Papeis. 

52.  ( oner  essnw.it  Record  1  \\1\. 
0302. 

53.  I  hut. 

54.  Ibid 

55.  Ibid. 

56.  X/miv  ,tnJ  N uvv  lour  rut  I  \\l 
(Sen  20.  1034).  OS;  New  Xo/k  tunes. 
Sep  25.  1034.  p  S. 

57.  Mae. At  thut  N  Dee  ",  1034.  testi¬ 
mony,  transcript  ol  testimony.  Subeommit 
tee  No.  3.  RCi  233.  NA  l  or  evidence  ol 
press  reaction  lo  Dent's  August  2t  ware 
inent  see:  W.ishm^ton  /  ve/n/i.e  Star. 
Auj*  31.  1034.  p  A  S;  \rnn  .md  Vin  loin 
tul  1  WII  (Sep  s,  10341.  26;  eopies  ol  edi¬ 
torials,  Subcommittee  No.  3  I  Me.  Box  45. 
I  oulois  Papers 

5X.  Mac  Art  bur's  Dec  '.  1034.  testi¬ 
mony,  Iraiisctipi  of  testimony.  Subeommit 
tee  No  3.  R(,  233,  N  V 

50.  Ibid.:  Kutkowski.  PiWif/cs  ol  \hh 
l.iry  Orocutement,  pp  126  20;  A tm\  and 
\jii  Journ.it  l  WII  (Dec  1\  1034).  3 pi, 
memos,  Sectetats  ol  War  to  l(».  Dec  1 3, 
1034.  (U  S  20S'2  2  throne'll  5.  RC  16C 
NA.  Die  siibcommitiee  mentioned  to  Mac 
Arthur  the  names  ot  two  An  (  oips  otti 
cefs  who  test  it  ted  aeauist  I  oulois.  Brie  (ien 
(  harm's  M  Duntodh  and  <  api  (  June  ) 
Chennault.  Dantorih  was  not  pleased  with 
I  oulois  and  the  senior  otticers  working  in 
(X  AC  and  the  Materiel  Division  <  hen 
nault’s  testimony  is  mi'sinc  |ltanscnpt  ol 
leslimony.  Subcommittee  No.  3,  R(i  2  3  3. 
NA  ]  Criticism  b\  only  two  men  scents 
hardly  enoueh  evidence  to  argue  i hat  \u 
Corps  otticers  vveie  dissatistied  with 
1  oulois.  Other  otticers  have  writ  ten  that  the 
air  chief  had  the  full  support  ot  the  an  arm 
enlisted  and  commissioned  personnel  dm  me 
his  time  ot  trouble  See  letter  tiom  I  t  (»en 
Ira  C.  l-.aker,  Jan  22,  19'C  letter  from  Oen 


Orval  R.  Cook.  Mar  10.  1975. 

60.  Memos,  I  oulois  to  St  raver,  Dec  27. 
1934.  Stray ei  to  1  oulois.  Ian  2.  193  5.  Ki-B, 
Box  46.  I- oulois  Papers;  conference  notes, 
Jan  25.  1935  (in  code  by  writ  me  all  ot  the 
words  back  words).  J(/-l  .  Box  46,  l-oulois 
Papers;  I  oulois'  notes  ot  January  activities, 
n.d..  ICi-1  ,  Box  46.  I  oulois  Papers; 

sual  Occurrences,"  I  -oulors*  handwritten 
notes  n.d..  ki  l  l.  Bos  46.  l-oulois  Papers. 

61.  Ixtractsol  Drum's  testimony  before 
Reed.  Jan  31.  193s.  |(,<i.  Bos  46,  l-oulois 
Papers. 

62.  I  xt tacts  liom  KM  bourne's  testimony 
betore  Reed.  1  cb  5.  S,  1935,  Kill,  Box  46. 

I -oulois  Papet s. 

63.  i  op\  ot  (ieneral  Sunotids  testimony 
m  the  K»  investigation.  Apr  23.  1935.  1 C « - 
\1.  Box  4”.  I  oulois  Papers.  Also  see:  Re¬ 
sponse  ot  (ieneral  Nimonds  to  ijuestions  re¬ 
garding  the  l(i  investigation  ol  (ieneral 
I  oulois.  n.d..  Matot  (ieneral  I  oulois  I  Me. 
Box  23.  Snnonds  Papers.  1  ( 

64  Pinal  Statement  ol  (ieneral  1  oulois, 
n.d.  |ca  Jun  35|.  I(i  5.  Box  4",  I  oulois  Pa 
pers.  Also  see  "testimony  to  l  olone)  Reed 
between  April  26  and  Max  1.  PM5,”  l(i  (,). 
Box  4".  1  oulois  Papers;  ‘‘Supplemental y 
Statement  ot  (ieneral  I  oulois."  ri  d.  {ca. 
Max  35].  I(i-R,  Box  4".  loulois  Papers 

65.  See  correspondence  in  I  ( *  -  S . 
Box  4".  1  oulois  Papers. 

66.  New  fork  limes.  Apr  16.  19  35. 
p  P.  Apr  P.  1935.  p  3.  Apr  24.  1935. 
p  2;  Army  a/rd  Vivv  loutn.it  l  WII 
( A  pi  2”.  1935).  '2n.  (Mav  4,  |93s(<  '41 

6" .  (  one icssion.il  Record  I  \1\.  9392 
6S.  Ibid. 

69.  Ibid. 

'()  Memo.  Dern  to  A<  *.  n.d  .  Major 
(ieneral  I  oulois  1  Me.  Box  23.  Sunonds  Pa¬ 
pers.  1  ( 

'I  <  one/cwona/  Rcci'iif  I  WIN. 
9 3s l  s2;  Rutkowski.  Oolitic  of  Milu.it\ 
Aviation  Procure/ricm.  pp  1 30-  3 1 

'2  (.hinted  in  Uadm/.ero//  /  ‘ crime  Slur. 
lun  Pi,  193s,  p  \  < 

'3  Now  >ork  tunes.  Aug  9.  1935. 
p  14.  Special  Owlets  I XX.  Aim  12.  19 3s* . 
Maioi  (ieneral  I  oulois  1  i!e.  Box  23.  Si 
imuuls  Papers.  It  .  I  oulois.  Memoirs, 
p  2' 3 


Notes 

Chapter  VIII 

Organization.  /W-/1.I.V  The  OHQ  \ir  T'orcc 


I  I  he  (ieneial  Sufi  was  so  concerned 
t hat  it  created  a  2*2  pace  booklet  amassing 
a  case  aganst  autonotm.  “Information  on 
Aviation  and  a  Department  ot  National  De 
tense."  under  I  eh  '.  1034,  cover  letter. 
VMM)  SSS  Sb.  K(  i  lb*.  V\ 

2.  Quoted  m  editorial.  Was /micron  Sun 
Jay  Star.  Mar  4.  I'D  4.  p  D1  A I  so  see:  let 
ter.  McSwam  to  Kooseveh.  Mar  14.  10  34. 
Official  1  lie  240.  I  l)R;  New  Vo/A  I  line  s. 
Mar  14.  PJ34.  pp  I.  V  I  s  A n  Services 
kept  up  the  attack  on  (icneial  Matt  contiol 
in  its  April  issue.  /  S.  Air  Ncmicc'  \l\ 
l  Apr  *4).  10. 

V  letter.  Dern  to  Roosevelt.  Mar  II. 
1914.  AC.  5S0  Ait  Mail  (2  0  34)  Sec  I  tile. 
R(»  40'.  NA.  news  release.  "  Sect  cut  \  ot 
War  Orders  Nnulv  ot  Air  Mail  Operations." 
Mar  I  V  1034.  C(»  A.  Box  2S.  I  oulois  Pa 
pets;  telegrams.  I  indbergli  to  Dern. 
Mar  U.  I*.  I9.t4,  \(.  < SO  |1|4 -Ml. 
KCi  40'.  NA;  telegram.  Wright  to  Dern. 
Mar  I  V  1914,  \(.  *S()  <3  1  3  34).  R(,  40'. 
NA;  Atm\  anJ  V.nv  Journal  I  \\l 
(Mar  1'.  1034),  5bb.  /  s  X /r  Vm ices  \|\ 
(Apr  34).  34  I  he  other  tour  members  of  the 
group.  besides  (  lumber hn.  Baker.  and  the 
live  otliceis  who  composed  the  Drum 
Board,  included  lames  H  “I  mum"  Doolu 
tie.  Dr.  Karl  I  (  ompton.  President  ot  Mil, 
I  dgat  S.  (iorrell.  President  ot  stut/  Motor 
Car  to.,  and  Dr  t.eoree  W  lewis.  Re 
search  Directot  tor  the  National  Advistnv 
Committee  tor  Aeronautics. 

4  llaket  float  J  Repin i.  p  I 

5.  News  release.  "Remarks  of  Honor¬ 
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thes  eould  operate  ott  water. 
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\H  P  Hoein  o  sj ,1  r i cil  vvoik  on  the  piotoixpe  for  this  four  erieme. 

mid"  me  bomber  in  W*4  and  lust  flew  n  in  W'*  I  lie  pianos 
llvine  char acter ini ics  were  outstanding  lot  iho  nine  It  could 
can'  2. '(Hi  pounds  ot  bond's  2.2MI  miles  and  louid  attack 
closet  i.ii tiol s  with  up  to  w.iHHi  pounds  ot  otdnaiKC  Veepted  bv 
the  militatv  in  lanuaiv  Ik>'~  as  the  \M  P  IK  me  I  otticss.  the 
aitciait  had  a  top  sneed  ol  ''b  miles  pet  hotu  at  14. ( K K >  tool- 
seixue  voiliuo  "as  bi.MNi  teei  loaded  "ith  I0.4WP  pounds  ot 
bombs,  its  maximum  ranee  "as  mile' 

\H  Js  Sincle  wino.  turn  eiiemc.  medium  bomber  Six  cie"  Maximum 

speed.  'P  miles  pet  hour  at  Ih.ikxi  teei  Set  vice  ceihne. 
teet  (  ombat  ranee.  l.2tKi  mile'  \rmanient  thtee  *0  calibei 
mashuieeuus  m  nose,  ventral,  and  doisa!  positions  Maximum 
bombload.  fOiHi  piuinds 
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Bibliographic  Note 


Primary  source  material  on  ihc  Air  Corps  during  ihc  carls  1930s  is 
abundant  but  requires  digging  ts>  son  out  sshat  is  pertinent.  Hie  foulois 
Papers  in  the  Manuscript  Division,  I  ibrarv  of  Congress,  oiler  a  wealth 
of  information  about  both  the  Arms  Air  Corps  and  Ceneral  foulois. 
Other  collections  in  the  Manuscript  Division,  as  noted  below,  are  of  less 
value  for  the  1  DA  1  35  period,  although  the  Andrews  Papers  are  quite 
good  on  the  organization  of  the  Oeneral  Headquarters  Air  force.  Per¬ 
sonal  papets  in  the  Albert  I.  Simpson  Historical  Research  Center  at 
Maxwell  Air  force  Hase.  Mabatna.  tire  well  cataloged,  but  offer  little  of 
value  for  the  period  covered  by  this  s.udy.  However,  the  center  does 
contain  a  nunibei  of  documents  on  the  Air  Corps  and  the  Ait  Corps 
laclieal  School,  as  well  as  extremely  important  interviews  of  lottlois. 
I  he  Roosevelt  Papets  in  the  franklin  D.  Roosevelt  I  ibrarv.  Hyde  Park. 
New  York .  have  little  ol  substance  on  the  Air  Corps  between  1931  and 
1935.  I  he  Operational  Archives.  Naval  Historical  Division,  Washington. 
DC..  provides  useful  material  on  the  NavvA  views,  particularly  on  the 
coast  defense  issue,  in  its  Records  ol  the  Oeneral  Hoard.  I  he  collections 
at  the  Ait  force  Academy  I  ibrarv  aie  ot  marginal  value  for  this  period. 

Ihc  National  Archives  contains  a  tremendous  amount  of  Air  Corps- 
related  ma'etial.  but  it  trequentlv  lequires  paging  through  numerous 
documents  to  hicate  one  ot  two  that  are  applicable  to  1931  35  military 
aviation  history.  Ibis  is  especially  tine  when  dealing  with  I  he  Adjutant 
Oeneral's  Records  (Record  Croup  40~).  1  he  War  Plans  Division  Numer¬ 
ical  file  (Record  Croup  1651  contains  a  great  deal  of  nuiicihi)  on  the 
Air  Corps,  and  it  is  well  indexed  lor  easy  use.  W  PD  numbers  S8S  and 
3”9S  are  particularly  valuable.  1  he  Army  Air  I  orces  C  entral  Decimal 
lile  (Record  Croup  IS)  is  loaded  with  signilicant  documents  but  is  not 
as  well  indexed.  It  uses  I  he  Adjutant  Cetiei.ils  numbering  system  and. 
while  this  is  somewhat  helpful,  it  still  requires  the  researcher  to  check  a 
multitude  ol  entry  numbers  and  to  page  through  numerous  inapplicable 
documents  to  locate  pertinent  ones.  Hie  most  fruitful  index  numbers  in 
this  nle  are  032.  fill:*!.  321.9,  333.5.  and  452.1.  I  he  most  helpful  en¬ 
tries  within  Ihe  Adjutant  Ceneral's  I  iles  (Record  Croup  40")  include 
320.2.  352,  452.1.  and  5S0.  Record  Ctoup  255.  Records  of  the  Joint 
Hoard,  is  put  ocularly  disappointing,  tor  it  holds  lew  documents  relating 
to  the  1931  35  seats.  Record  Croup  ~2.  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  Corre¬ 
spondence.  is  invaluable  lot  the  Navy's  outlook  on  aviation  matters. 
(iener.il  Records  ot  the  Navy  Department.  Office  of  the  Secretary  (Re¬ 
cord  Croup  SO)  is  less  useful  from  the  aviation  standpoint.  Record 
Croup  233  includes  some  of  the  transcripts  of  the  1934  secret  hearings 
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of  Subcommittee  Number  1  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  as 
well  as  subcommittee  correspondence.  Howescr.  the  researcher  needs  to 
secure  clearance  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  \iew  these  documents— 
a  task  ut  itself. 
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and  )  oulois  appointmem:  40 
mandatorv  furlough  plan  !(>S 
Hopi.  resupplv  of:  112 
House  of  Representatives.  See  Congress 
Housing  construction  programs:  lt»2.  US.  121 
Howell.  Clark:  200.  204.  See  i//v*>  federal  Aviation  (  ommission 
Hughes.  John  H  229.  245-246 
Huntphrevs,  I  redertc  I  1 
Httrlev.  Patrick  .1  54.  104  lo5.  114 

lekes.  Harold  I  126.  I5< 

Indians,  an  tesupplv  ol:  112 
Intanuv  branch.  See  Ciroutul  forces 
Inspector  <  icrteral 

i'ii  command  and  control.  210 
1 oulois  competence  uuiuitv:  IKS  192.  22s.  2S“ 

Instrument  flung:  145 

I  oulois  stress  on:  1 1|  - 1 1 1 

training  programs:  MM  VC  115  1 16.  14'  1 4V>.  ]9S,  251.  ^6i 
Interdiction  missions;  **0 

Instrumentation  in  auctaft:  12"’.  1 10-112.  116-119.  146  (4"*.  f49 

James,  William  1 . :  15**,  I  "6 

Japan,  potential  war  with:  6".  69.  120 

Jerome.  Idaho:  115 

Joint  Board.  See  Armv  Vtvv  Joint  Board 
Jones,  Bvron  (J.: 

airmail  service,  role  in:  12S.  M6.  146 
on  pilots  capabilities’  1 15 
Judge  Advocate  (icncraf.  Vcv  Brown,  Arthur  W. 

Juneau -to  Seattle  flight:  2P 
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Kenney.  Cieorjfo  (  :  47-4S 
Kentucky  air  maneuvers:  112 
KiINuirne.  Charles  I  .:  P** 

on  an  arm  autonomy  S5.  1 95.  202 

on  air  base  construction:  250  2^2 

on  Air  5  orps  inndmii:  IP.  25s 

on  an  Joej rine  formulation:  226,  22S  229 

anJ  aircraft  procurement:  67-6S.  MS-120.  125.  P6 

i»n  amphibian  aircraft:  '2-"V* 

im  coast  Je tense  mission:  65-65.  6S,  "0.  “4 

on  command  and  control;  S9-90.  9<,  2P 

on  Defense  Department  proposal  S5 

on  Drum  Hoard  piocodure:  IS1 

on  f  ederal  Aviation  (  ommisston  proposals  201  2o2 

f  I'ulois.  relations  with-  62.  91 

on  f  oulois  competence  P6  PS.  |S9 

i»n  (dig  Air  lorce:  S9.  195 

and  naval  air  superiority  'o 

i>n  officer  authorizations  and  sucneilv.  IP  lb 

on  reconnaissance  misMi'ii-:  ~4.  215.  222 

on  schools  control:  90 

on  strategic  air  operations:  202-205,  2M.  260 
or  actical  air  operations  51.  62  6'.  21'.  260 
on  tactical  units  orcam/ation  SS-S9 
Kint*.  I  i nest  I  "I 

on  aircraft  procurement  166 
on  coast  defense  mission:  ‘'2.  224 
on  land  based  patrol  aiicratt  220  221.  224 
on  mauutactuteis  piotus.  156 
kvale.  Paul  .1.  15'.  P9  ISO.  is* 

I  ahnt.  1  rank  1C  5 

I  amperi  Committee  <1924):  24-25.  29.  5| 

1  andine  hehfs:  1 51 
I  a  lie  lev  I  leld.  V.»  44.  90.  95 

air  tirnr  assignments:  90.  95  94,  III 
and  bom  hi  it  y  JemoMsu.it  ions-  IS.  56- vs 
as  (ilK.)  \rr  I  orce  headquarters:  206 
uaueat ion  school.  P2.  156 
I  as  Yee.is.  Nevada  142 
I  assner  Hoard  (1925):  25-24.  S4.  94  9*.  259 
trunnion  1  ss  'I 
I  mdhereh.  (  h.trles  A  :  P4,  |95-|94 
lines  of  comrmrnication.  strikes  aeauist  It.  66 
I  obbune  activities:  1*6.  159-160 
J  owry.  Durward  O.  1 5* 

Mat  Arthur.  l>oue  las.  NO 

on  air  arm  autonomy:  "S-SO.  20' 
on  air  base  construction:  251 
Air  (  orps.  confidence  in:  1 2' 
on  Air  (  orps  capabilities:  I27 


INDEX 


on  Air  Imps  Hmdme:  104,  115.  123  124.  23".  234.  25S 
and  Air  t.orps  manou'Cts:  *5 
on  au  doctrine  formulation:  225  220 
on  aitaalt  allotments  1"2 

mi  anerali  pioeurcment :  ns.  to2.  104.  122-123.  15"  ps.  iso.  23s  234.  2fto 
autnail  setuee.  role  in:  120  12".  144  145 
on  \sNi>tam  Seer  clan  of  War  tor  An:  S1-S2 
on  hudeet  allotments:  101-102.  10>  106.  ||2  IP 

on  ^oast  detense  mission.  <4-55.  54  no.  n4  nn.  "I.  "4.  42.  221  223.  254  260 

on  (  oast  l maid  aN  ration  eoturol.  221 

on  .ommand  and  eontio!  44.  214 

and  Detense  Depat  t  mem  proposal  "s 

and  Drum  lioatd  lepori  "o.  121 

and  1  edetal  Viation  t  onmnssion  report  2oi  202 

and  I  otilois  eomperenee  nniuirv  is"  Ixs 

on  tour  anm  plan  s' 

on  \ir  I  orve  42.  U4  4/,.  12'.  2n'.  214.  222.  22n  22".  2no 

and  mandators  tmlouefi  plan:  114  II' 
on  manpower  reductions  loo  lo' 
manpower.  stress  on  24n 

on  oil  leer  s  authorizations  and  sueneih  II'.  242 
on  pa\  and  ptomotion:  los.  244.  24' 
on  Kvonnarssame  missions.  r>4.  '2.  22'.  2no 
on  roles  and  missions  214.  22o.  222 
Roose\cli  <.niivisin  ot  144 

on  suateeiv  au  operations;  2P220.  22n  22".  2no 

»Mi  laetieal  au  operations  nl.  46.  l2o.  214.  22o.  22n  22".  2no 

on  taetual  mills  oteam/atiou.  ni'.  46 

Oauune.  stress  on  loo 

and  West  on  er  appointment'  42 

\Ku  \rrfiur  Pun  aereemeni  '4  <o.  mi.  o''.  “n  '2.  "4.  221  222.  2'4 
MaeDill.  I  eslte  l  Is  114 

Mauilenanee  and  lepaii  o.  Po.  14n.  14o  i4".  2o4.  20* 

Mackas  Irophv  award  *4  4n 
ManeuNeis  In  \u  t  orps  M  4u.  112.  2'; 

M.muiaviuteis  Siv  \iuratt,  procurement  omt  allotment 
Mappimr.  awcratl  ole  in  \  2 O'  2  0» 

Mat  eh  I  ield.  t  alrt  1 1 1.  14'. 

Martin.  <  lutlcs  H.  "s 
Martin,  lames  V  P4 

Mat  on  tlilenn  1.  M  otnpain  P 1 .  p4.  O'”.  2M 

Marlin  Aueratt  (  oinpam  ot  New  letsev.  I  *4 

Maxwell  I  ield.  Ala.  44.  14o  S«v  *;/\o  \u  t  orps  laetieal  Xehool 

Met  ail.  loh n  K  |0'  O’" 

MeSwarn.  lohn  I.:  "s 

air  arm  auO'iiorm  legislation  "S  "4.  4k- 100,  122.  124.  Po.  163.  Pi.  P3.  P(».  143. 
I4<.  2o| .  2o".  2M.  2o2 

on  auetall  ptoetitetnem  120.  141.  Po  loo.  |64,  P2.  I "5.  234-240 
Defense  Department  legislation:  S' S4.  46  4'.  I  O' 
on  I  oulois  eompetenee:  IS4.  |4| 
oil  (iH(J  \ii  I  oree:  12'.  1 56 

on  i'tlieer  authon/ations  and  streneth:  10".  110  I  is 
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promotion  legislation:  244.  24'  248 
pilots  capabilities,  defense  of:  138.  141 
Mechanics.  \<v  Ciround  crews 
Menoher,  Charles  W:  12,  14.  it 
Mexican  Punitive  I  xpedition:  3.  6  8 
Mexico,  potential  war  with:  67.  86 
Miami.  Ha.:  252 
Mttchel  Held.  N  Y  :  132,  146 
Mitchell.  James:  32 
Mitchell,  William:  22.  28 

and  air  arm  autonorm:  16  P>,  2 1  22.  24  2^.  SI 

on  aircraft  procurement:  156 

and  bombing  demonstration:  IS 

on  coast  defense  mission:  52 

court -martial  and  resignation:  21.  2*.  *1 

criticism  ot  authorities:  25.  2^ 

and  Defense  Department  proposal:  2l> 

I  oulois.  relations  with:  8-11.  21 
personal  traits  10  II 
on  strategic  air  operations;  W  21 
i'll  tactical  air  operations:  1S-N.  20.  45.  48 
Mottett.  William  A  53 

on  coast  defense  mission:  5  3-54.  56,  "2 
i'n  Defense  Department  proposal:  '8 
Morgan.  I  bonus  \  163.  1'4 

Morrow  Moaid  (102M  2'  20.  J 05 
Moselev.  (*eoige  Nan  Horn:  51,  S'.  20 1 
Mount  S hj\tu.  sv  56-58 

National  Neronaulics  \\snaaiton  50  40 
National  \ir  I  rontiet  Defense  Association-  250 
National  tuutd 

aitciat i  allotments:  32 
in  maneuvers.  *s 

tactical  units  organization:  S'.  122 
National  lndiisiri.il  Recover'  Act:  '2'3.  IIS.  120 
Vnato.  tcsupplx  of  M2 
Navigation  training  50.  132.  136,  140.  2*3 

N.ivx.  Department  of  the.  tSir  *//\/»  King.  I  rnest  I  ;  Putt.  William  \ 
W  illiam  HD 

an  arm  expansion  '2.  103 
and  an  arm  jutonomv:  12.  21.  24 
\it  Corps  cooperation  with  64  65 

aircraft  procurement  and  allotments:  'o.  122  1 24.  1 55.  166.  1'2 
earner-borne  aircraft:  66 

on  coast  defense  mission:  51-52.  61.  63.  65,  '0  '2.  220-225.  262 

i  ongress  on  air  expansion:  122  123 

on  Defense  Department  prtipos.il:  '8 

on  federal  Aviation  Commission  proposals:  201 

on  <»HQ  Air  f  orce:  223.  225 

parochial  outlook:  51 

land  based  aviation,  cnntrovcrsv  over:  52-56.  "0,  '2 
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on  promotion  legislation.  24“ -249.  262 
on  reconnaissance  mission''  222.  22“ 

roles  and  missions  agreements.  *2  “2.  224  See  w/\<*  Mac Aithur  -Pratt  act  cement 

Roosevelt  interest  in:  M 
on  mi  alee  ie  an  operations:  2*4 
on  taetteal  an  operations:  2  *  24 
New  l  upland:  65.  69.  l*“ 

New  Aotk  t.  it\  \ 28.  I  *“ 

\t‘«  )« >rk  ftntci  5".  IP.  I"' 

Newark,  VI  1*6  l*“.  US 
Night  thing 

equipment  tot  12“.  PI 

(taming  programs  PIP*.  149.  po.  P2.  I9«s.  2**.  26* 

Nor  den  bombsighi:  2  *4 
Northrop  Corporation  P*.  16“ 

Observation  missions,  airctatt  tole  m.  * 

Observation  units  organization  6'.  111.  122 
Ocean  i  its.  N  .1  :  *8 

Office  ot  Chief  ot  Air  (  orps  See  duel  ot  \n  Corps;  leehet.  lames  I  ..  I  oulois.  Hen 
lamm  Wcsiovci.  Oscar 
Ot Heets  (see  ,/Ao  Reserve  officers.  IMoisi 

Air  (orps  authorizations  and  stiengih  *1  **.  102.  10".  111.  11".  122.  241.  24*  244. 
248 

Air  Service  strength  12.  P.  1“  P.  2* 

Armv  auilnm/ations  and  strength  P.  9~.  H>2.  It'S.  114.  11“  IP.  241  242.  244.  24“ 
248 

(•HQ  Air  I  orce  authorization  24*  244 
pav  and  allowances-  h»9.  244 
Omnibus  I  conomv  Bill  «W.*2r  108.  lit* 

OKANOl  war  plan  6".  86 

Organized  Reserve,  otticers  ot  See  Reserve  othceis 
Ostfriv\/un</:  IS.  20 
Overman  Net  (19  Pi:  11 

Panama.  See  (  anal  /one 
Patrick.  Mason  M  22.  2S.  ** 

on  an  arm  autonomv  22.  24-29.  S4 
on  an  doctrine  formulation:  22  2* 
appointed  Chief  of  Air  Service  IS 
appointed  (  hiet  of  An  Service.  \1  1  *4 

on  coast  defense  mission;  *2 
on  command  and  control:  2*  24 
Patrol  units.  See  Reconnaissance  units 
Pav  and  allowances 

of  Air  Corps  officers;  109.  244 
Congressional  action  on:  IP.  224 
increases  and  reductions:  I  OS.  110.  114.  116.  244 
Mac  Arthur  views  on:  108.  244.  24“ 
of  pilots.  IP.  129.  140.  182 
Pearl  Harbor,  attack  on:  225.  26* 

Pershing.  John  J.:  8-12 
Philatelists,  demands  bv:  1  *" 
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Philippines 

ail  bases  nr  2*0 

.hi  unu  assignments:  *1.  **.  11) 

Phoioeiaphv.  aircraft  tole  in  * 

Ph\sieal  itaiume  ptoeram:  100 

Pilots  (\*v  ty/\<*  flvme  cadets;  Officers;  Reserve  officers) 

capabilities  defended:  P2.  I  **.  PS  PO.  141.  14*.  |4S.  n.  iso.  is: 

casualties  annum:  100.  P*.  I *"  PS,  1 4 1  144.  |4s.  10* 

commercial.  in  airmail  service:  PV  140  141 

dedication  and  morale  id:  P*.  PO  140 

dutv  routine  loo 

horns  loeeed  anmiallv:  I  a' 

inexperience  cniici/ed:  I  a-  IP.  I  Vs  po.  14*.  us.  PI.  iso.  I  s: 

livme  conditions:  140.  I S2 

pax  and  allowances:  IP.  120.  140.  )S2 

sireneth  and  slnulaees:  *2-.** 

haimnc  ptoeranis:  2  V  *.  V*.  I  lo  112.  122.  12s.  P2  PV  14s.  2** 

Poll  <  olumhus  \irport.  Ohio  P* 

Post  Office  Department:  12*  12*.  12s  Po,  |4*  See  w/so  \irm.ul  service 
Pratt.  Hcnrv  (.  .  *0,  *o.  P4.  I**  ps.  |*4 

Pratt .  William  V  ** 

on  aviation  as  fleet  element:  *5  ** 
on  coast  defense  mission:  *4  **.  2*0 

Protnoiion 

Air  (  otps  policies  and  practices:  o".  |00  l  to.  244.  24fs  24s 

Ainu  policies  and  practices  ins  110.  244  240 

Arnold  proposals  24S  240 

Raker  hoard  proposals  |00.  24*.  24s  240 

Brown  mimes  on:  24* 

I  )av  ison  v  iew  »  on:  24* 

Dein  views  on  24s 

federal  Aviation  (  ommiwion  proposals:  24* 

I  oulots  proposals,  os.  \\0.  P*.  244  240 
in  C  ill(m)  Air  I  oree  24* 

Hitches  proposals;  245-24* 

Mae  Arthur  views  on:  I  Os.  244.  24- 
McSwam  legislation:  244.  24"  24S 
Navv  views  on  legislation:  24"  240,  2*2 

Public  Works  Admmisoatton  etants.  llspo.  1*0.  pvp“.  1*0  lot  1**  1*0.  P 
Po.  | si,  22V  22".  2*0-240.  2*2 
Public  works  procram  1 1 s .  12** 

Pursuit  <  iroups 

1st:  20* 

Pth:  IV* 

Pursuit  units  otcam/alion:  **.  Ill 
Ptirstnt  Wine  t Provisional).  1st  *S 

Radio  equipment:  V  *4.  po  PI.  P*.  14*.  140.  P.V  PS 
Kamev.  Hcnrv  I.:  141.  100 

Reconnaissance  missions  (see  uho  (oast  delense  mission f 
aircraft  role  in;  V  1 1 
An  t  orps  role  in:  **.  *" .  *0-'0.  ™2--4 
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cotiwoveisv  over.  — — 

Plum  views  on:  222 
1  onlois  s iew s  on:  <P.  221 
(.•IK,)  \if  !  otce  i ole  m:  222  22'' 
kilhoutne  won  on:  4.  21.'.  — 

Mac \n hui  wc\\'  on:  M.  '2.  22'.  2mi 
Saw  i ole  in:  222.  22 
Reconnaissance  units  oteam/ahoti:  (o.  122 
HI  P  wat  plan:  <»'.  Sh.  1 20 
HI  P  OR  Wol  wat  plan.  <*m.  bW  120 

Recti.  Wallet  1  1S'>  OM  v , 

Ko.cn.-  comporton.  Vr  S.u.o,.al  UuiJ.  "ncmn-.l  Keene;  Kcscne  o  .nn 

Reset  ve  oil  reels 

\u  (.  oip\  use:  102  l<P.  242-241 
Make!  Hoaui  proposals  tot:  242 
caMialtv  iaie:  HW.  Vc  .//no  i  asualtic' 
number  on  .wove  tluiv.  12^ 

pav  ami  allowances  IP  ^ 

tramme  proerunis  HP  1 1 2.  10'.  1  -*•  ~4-  -4^-  ~<v 
Retirement  policies  24s 
RicfimonJ.  W»  IV* 

Richmond  \n  Itaiispoit  ami  Sales  k  oinpanv  IV' 

Rickeribacket.  I  tlwawi  \ 

1  hcbi  demonsii at  ions  l>\  l  V,  P~.  14s 
on  pilots  u»e\pcMCiice:  P4  I'*'.  I 's 
Rockwell  lii*M.  <  alit  'K>.  P2.  IV. 

Rocks  Mountains  tceion  P 
Roeets.  I  Jith  k  14)  144 
Koeets.  Hiouus  1  :  s2 
Rollers.  W  ill:  I  '4 
Koiiers.  William  V: 

ati  .mu  aulonoim  Icim-.1.u i*»n  If.*.  (*>»  .  - 

ptonnetneni  Iceislanon:  l(>0  KW.  I  I .  I  4  1  1  .  ■  .  -  - 

on  airmail  service.  PI.  I  1  *  P(1,  |s- 
|  otilois  cornpcience  nnimiv  I  1  P-.  2"4.  »  .  J' 

Roles  ami  miss, oils  /s.r  u/m.  MavAithm  Putt  agreement  I 
\w  i  orps  agreements  on  "2  '4.  sh 
\  oulois  \  K'W  s  Oil  ”  .  S<' 

MacXrthui  siesss  on  214.  22o,  22- 
Nass  agreements  on:  '2  *s.  2.  224 

War  Popart ment  aeieements  on  N- 
Roosei ell.  I  lhoii:  1J< 

Roosevelt .  I  tanklin  P  *2 

on  air  arm  automum  si.  *i  .  1‘M 
on  an  bave  construction:  2^2 
on  Sir  Corps  lundinc:  I’C  III.  I-**.  IJS.  -,h 
on  .nisr.ili  piooiircniom  :JS  Ml.  :'4 

,  . .  in  ...  ip  iu  Ms  I  n<.  141  M.'.  i' 

airmail  service,  tok  m  lo.  i  i 

on  Sssisianl  Sootcl.m  ol  'Vn  »'*«  SI 
anil  linker  Hoard  proposal.:  I‘W 
and  <  mlian  (  onscn.ihon  1  nip.  H. 
and  (  iiban  poliuoal  crisis  'll 


Ss  M>.  224 
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and  defense  hudeet:  114.  U~.  2b2 
on  1  belli  pas :  115  116 
ioulois  CflMci/ed  bs .  I.W.  14-4  14* 
on  I  oulois  i diet :  IS* 

Mac Anlmi  cntici/ed  hs  1 44 

mandators  hnloueh  plan:  ]]4  I  In 

and  manpower  authorizations  1 1?'.  '42 

Viss.  inieicst  m  si 

and  pas  reductions*  )|4.  Ijn.  244 

puhlu  woiks  pioeiam  lls.  120 

on  satcis  measures  144  14" 

Sal  sms  nuMMJicN  I**  IV*.  ns  l  *u.  14'  14" 

Salois  iL\otd'  4(» 

Si  Mihtel  offensive  II 

Sail  1  ake  (us.  I  tail  1 2s 

Sail  DlCCO  defenses'  6*.  6‘i 

San  I  taiki'co  defenses  h*.  bl>.  14s 

Saw soi.  Donald  M  IN 

Schools  ( s»  v  a/\o  liamme  pioeiamsi 

command  and  comiot  of  s"  SS.  uu 
established  *1.  44 
navigation  *l> 
ot Meets  detailed  to.  24* 

Seal  hell  introduced'  * 

Seattle  delenses;  6*.  m,  21' 

Seattle  io  Daston  theht  2*1 

Selfridee.  I  homas  1.2 

Scltridco  I  leld.  Mich  :  22.  Ill 

Senate.  Sot*  (  oner  ess 

Service  squadrons  otcam/aiion  204.  2 1 < » 

Shcnamiotih.  I  SS:  25-2' 

Sheppard.  Morns;  241 
Sheridan.  Mir  am  W  2S 
Signal  (  orps;  6.  1 1 
Sitnoruls.  (leotee  S.:  I" 

i'll  air  aim  auionoms:  N5 
on  coa^t  defense  mission:  6S  nd.  d* 
on  command  and  csmtrol:  200 
on  Drum  Hoard  procedure:  l "6.  INI 
on  I  oulots  competence:  Pft.  ISI-IS2.  1N0  100 
Smith.  Howard  S.:  *0 
Smith.  Sumpter:  2# 

Sneed.  Albert  I  *0 
Spa  at/,  (ail  V:  *0 

Speed  requirements  and  performances.  *0.  15*.  2*1  S<v  <//v»  Jlivehi  records 
Spot  is  homhsieht:  2*4 

Squad  rolls.  V**  fact  teal  units  organization;  also  bs  is  pc 
Siandles.  William  H  ~2.  220.  224 
Staten  island.  VN  *' 

Strate^k  aw  operations 

\u  (  orps  I.ictical  School  views  on:  2*4 


INDEX 


Air  Corps  views  on:  2*6.  26' 

Arnold  views  on:  21* 

Baker  Hoard  proposal'  214  216 
(  raij!  nett"  on  2 '4 
t  urn  view'  on  214  21* 
doemne  lorimil.il ion:  43  *1.  61  N.  212 
I  ciler al  Aviation  I  ommission  views  on  216 
I  oulois  views  on.  2*s 

(,I1Q  Air  loree  role  in  202  20'.  21'.  216  21  .  -6. 
kilhourne  views  on  202  2o'.  21'.  260 
MacAithur  views  on  21'  22o.  226  22  .  260 
Mils  hell  views  on  10  21 
Saw  tole  in  2 '4 

War  Department  views  on  '*.  21 N  22'.  --6 —  . 
Wesiover  views  on  2o2  2<*'.  21' 

World  War  l  experience  II 
Sr  raver.  I  home  I s:s  l**’ 

Supplv  Sxsieni  '1.  40 


laciwa!  air  operations 

An  Corps  (actual  Vhool  views  on  22s 
doctrine  formulation  4'  46.  "1.  M.  o.  *6 
C  iaie  views  on  260 
Drum  Board  proposals  6‘#  ~o 

C.HQ  Ail  I  oue  role  m  62*''.  6~.  6u.  2o  .  -1-  -1*-  -~4, 

kilhourne  views  on  *1.  62  6'.  21'.  260 
Mac  Arthur  views  on  6|.  *»6.  l2o.  214.  22o.  --6..  .  -60 
Mitchell  views  on  1"  l‘>.  2'«.  4'  4' 

Moselev  views  on  *1 


Nav v  tole  ill  2 '  24 

War  Depat  intent  views  on  16  l  I**  21. 


46.  Ml  <1.  62  6'.  66  S6.  212  216. 


Wesiover  views  on  46  4 
World  Wat  1  experience  II 
I  actual  units  organization  2i>4 

Air  (  orps  plans  tor  6*.  s*  *6.  W  111 
in  Air  Servue  I"  is 
amphibian  units  122 
attack  mills  6*.  111.  122 

bombardment  units  6*.  III.  12- 
composite  units  6* 

Drum  views  on  s* 

Drum  Hoard  proposals  122 
first  6  s 

l.uilxiv  mi-«'  on  hS.  MM.  NS  >Ki.  >l<.  Ml.  I 

in  ground  lotces  I".  22  2'.  ** 
groups  1 1 1 

kilhourne  views  on  SU 
Mae  Arthur  views  on  66.  ")6 
National  <»uard  122 
observation  units  6<.  111.  122 


pursuit  units:  6*.  1 1 1 
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reconnaissance  units:  65.  122 
service  units:  204.  210 
training:  programs:  112 

War  Department  views  on:  66.  S^  S6.  0*.  204.  224 
wings:  111 

Woodting  views  on:  66 
1  \\  wai  plan  02  04 
I  inker.  (  late  nee  I  IV* 
framing  program*:  40  S<r  </A n  Schools 
Baker  Board  proposals:  10K  100 
Blind  thine.  Sec  Instrument  thine,  /v/hm 
bombing:  112 
coast  deleiise.  *0-60.  I  *2 
Davison  views  on  112-11* 
thine  cadets;  122 

loulois  stress  on  6.  5o.  so.  ll*  ||4.  1*6.  140.  iso.  |s2.  2**.  26* 
ground  crews  6 
gunner  v:  1)2 

instrument  thine:  1*1  I**.  I*'  1*6.  14“  140.  |os.  2**.  26* 

MacAithur  stress  on:  106 

Militarv  \cademv  graduate*  2*2  2** 

navigation:  *0.  1*2.  1*6.  140.  2** 

mehl  thine:  1*1  I**.  140.  l so.  Is2.  los.  2**.  26* 

pilots:  2  *.  6.  **.  110  112.  122.  12s.  1*2  1**.  14s.  26* 

reserve  ol licet s:  10".  H2.  116.  12s.  242  24*.  262 

unit  training:  112 

Wat  Department  stress  on  106.  2** 
weather  thine:  1*2  1**.  1*6 
bv  \\ rie hi  brothers:  * 

Iruinbull,  John  II.  *4 

Indication  ot  aimed  services.  See  Detense.  Department  ot.  proposed 
l  lined  \ircralt  and  Iranspori  1*6 
1  filled  kingdom.  polenli.il  war  with  6".  60.  S6  !2o 
l  tilled  States,  continental  See  (  ontinent.il  l  ruled  States 
l ‘lined  States  \rniv  /.See  <//\n  War  Deparimcnn 
combat  cttectiveness:  1 1 1 1  n>2 
command  and  control  m;  s“ 

enlisted  authorizations  and  strength:  is.  o'.  |o2.  241  242 

I  list  tactical  air  unit:  6  S 

furloughs,  mandator  \:  los 

manpower  aitthoiizaiions:  242.  244 

materiel  deficiencies :  102 

olfieer  authorizations  and  streneth:  IS.  o“.  102.  los.  114.  ||“  IIS.  241  242.  244. 
24S 

pa>  increases  and  reductions:  IBS.  1 10.  1 16,  244 
promotion  policies  and  practices:  IBS- 1  to.  244  240 
reorganizations:  I "-IN,  64.  66.  S6-K".  02.  1 02 
retirement  policies:  24S 
roles  and  missions  agreements:  52  55 
(;nitcd  States  (  oast  (iuard:  221 
I  nited  States  Naw.  See  Saw.  Department  ot  the 
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Vnu\  of  command.  .See  Command  and  control;  Defense,  Depart  mem  ol.  proposed 
IS.  \ir  Services:  1K4 

Versailles.  lreal>  ol':  15 

Virginia  C  apes  bombing  demonstrations:  IS.  20.  56-5X 

Vinson  Irammell  Act  D454):  124 

Virginia  State  Commission  on  I  isheries:  56 


Wade.  I  eigh:  2S 

War  Department  (see  also  Baker.  Newton.  1).:  Dent,  Cieorge  II.:  kilboume.  C  harles  1  ; 
Mae.Arthur.  Douglas;  l  imed  States  .Arms) 
on  air  arm  amonorm:  1112.  1516.  21.  24.  "4X0.  K5-S4.  46.  44.  p)5,  145.  14".  144. 
25S 

on  an  base  const  r  tier  ion:  244  242 

and  An  C  otps  Board  assignments:  255 

and  Air  Corps  efficiency  ituiutrv:  145 

and  Air  Corps  (undine:  55.  105-105,  125  124,  256-25".  2*S 

on  an  doctrine  tormulation:  S4-S5.  45.  212  215.  225  224.  25" -265 

on  an  representation  on  stall:  25.  51.  14S.  252  255 

on  aircraft  allotments:  1"2  l"4 

and  aireratt  design  development:  251.  26t) 

and  aircraft  procurement:  2-X.  6S.  S6.  11"  121.  125  124.  150.  155.  155.  15"  PS.  165. 

16"  164.  ISO.  255  240.  265 
airmail  service,  role  in:  12".  124.  140 
and  amphibian  aireratt:  "2  "5 
on  Assistant  Secretary  ol  Wat  toi  An:  S2 
on  B.iker  Board  proposals:  144.  201-202.  260 

on  coast  defense  mission:  H  *4.  *4  65.  "4.  42.  212,  220  225.  22",  254-260 

on  command  and  control:  I"  Is,  25.  51.  *2.  S*  S".  40  45.  206.  210  211,  226.  254 

and  Cuban  crisis.  42  44 

on  Defense  Department  proposal:  24-51.  S5 

on  federal  Aviation  <  ommission  proposals:  201  204,  2*X 

I -oulois  eriiieism  of  staff:  S  4.  |"|  1"S,  IS!.  IS4  PC.  254.  2'" 2*S.  265 

and  tour  arms  plan:  S".  42  45 

funding  programs:  45.  1 0 1  I  OS .  ill  114.  240.  262 

on  Ml(,>  An  force:  #6.  KS.  42  4b.  4S  1 00.  |"l  1"2.  14*.  205-20".  210.  212.  220.  225. 
254 

manpower,  stress  on:  106 

and  Militate  Academe  graduates  naming:  252-2*5 
on  naval  land-based  aviation:  52*5,  "2 
paioehia!  outlook:  *1 

and  Public  Works  Administration  grants:  1  IS  120.  150.  p5  p'  160  164.  Ib6  164, 
l"2  T5.  1  "4,  |S| .  224.  22",  244-240.  262 
on  reconnaissance  missions:  225.  22" 
on  reserve  officers  training:  242 
rides  and  missions  agreements:  52-55.  S5-S6.  224 
on  strategic  air  operations.  "5,  215.  225.  226  22".  262  264 

on  tactical  air  operations:  16- P.  14  21,  24,  45.  46.  50*1.  62  65.  66-"*.  S6.  212-216. 
22".  25s 

on  tactical  units  organization:  n6.  N5-S6.  45.  204.  224 
training,  stress  on:  106.  255 
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Washingum-to- Alaska  flight:  216-219 
Hii.v/wii'fiw  f  \t 'ninu  Star  IS4 
Mtl.s htnvion  Herald:  14* 
lia^hinutttn  Ml.  160  162 

lit ishmuttM  Sumhn  Slur  "4 
Weather  living  training  M2  15*.  M6 
Weather  scimu"  Ml 
Weaver.  Waller  K  22s 
Weeks.  lohn  W  2*.  2s 
Welles.  Sumner  *•>' 

Westover.  Osv.tt 

on  an  aim  autonomv  I",  s'  s4.  202.  20“-209 
on  \n  C  oips  funding  1 1  * 

on  aircraft  procurement  120.  154.  164.  255.  259-2  50 

an  mail  set  wee.  tole  in  12S.  MO.  14" 

appointed  Assistant  Cluel  ol  Ait  Corps:  42 

appointed  duel  ol  Ait  C  otps:  210.  25 -254 

in)  ionunaikJ  and  control  210.  215-214 

i»n  Defense  Department  proposal:  S5  S4 

and  I  oulois  eornpetenee  iiujuirv:  185 

on  C.IIQ  Air  I  orce:  94.  208,  210 

Mae  Arthur  on  appointment:  42 

on  officers  authorizations  and  strength:  11" 

promouoir  110 

on  strategic  an  operations:  202-205.  2M 
on  tactical  an  operations:  46  4" 

W heels  introduced:  5 
Wilcox,  lames  M  250-251.  262 
Williamson.  William  D  "6 
Wilson,  Donald:  205 
Wilson.  Woodrow:  II 
Wines  organization  111 

Wireless  comtmmivations  Sir  Radio  equipment 
Woodland.  Pa. :  Ms 
Woodrme.  Harrx  H  2os 

on  Air  (  orps  budget  control:  N2 

on  aircraft  procurement  155  Mo.  M5,  180-INI.  255.  256. 
on  tactical  units  organization:  66 
Wright.  Hurdette  s  1 54.  165.  M4 
Wright.  Orville  and  Wilbur:  2  5.  5.  *9.  195 -PM 
Wright  I  ield.  Ohio:  55 
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